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Attention has at times been 
given in these columns to 
the changed conditions under which the city folk 
in the last ten years have been turning their 
faces to the country. There is an interesting 
phase of this referred to lately in the New York 
Evening Post, in an article upon Country Clubs, 
showing that the hunting clubs, which were first 
in the field, have been followed by a multiplicity 
of country clubs having other aims in view, which 
are more humane and far better suited to general 
tastes. Among these clubs golfing has furnished 
an immense incentive to out-of-door recreation, 
but, as golfing slowly drops into its place it will 
be found that other sports will be revived accord- 
ing to the taste and fashion of the moment. To 
quote the article referred to: 


Country Clubs 


There is quite a social change involved in tuis 
movement. It was not democratic at first, but the 
standard of eligibility for admission to these clubs 
has been broadened, and now respectability and a 
good introduction put one in the swim. A good 
deal of improved physique of city people comes 
from this sort of life, and most of us do not know 
it. There is where the athletic girls go into train- 
ing and the run-down office man takes a new lease 
of life. It is no fashion of a week or a year, but a 
permanent local institution of society, and will filter 
down through varying requirements of expense un- 
til the narrowest margin of cost is reached. It 
is a much healthier club life than the city kind, and 
more generous and varied, too. Who would think 
of such a thing as ladies’ day at a country club? In 
a few city clubs no ladies are allowed to enter the 
building; in some they have got as far as having 
two ladies’ days in the year, while others are still 
more liberal. But in this new institution a woman 
can be one of the officers. Woman as a participant 
in club life is no slight change, and there is no tell- 
ing what number of faddist gatherings for impos- 
sible discussion may be headed off by this healthy 
check on theorizing intellects. 

It is a fine thing to have doctrinaire politics tem- 
pered by golf and bracing air, and the most irre- 
pressible yearnings for social perfection will be 
none the worse for some anise seed trail practice 
and good long walks. You see the adjustments the 
idea promises to be fruitful of, how many little 
social angles smoothed away, what a liberal yet re- 
fined democracy of enjoyment there was in the pos- 
sibilities of the Meadowbrook Hunt Club. Let them 
keep their fox hunting in Virginia. They have 
more room for it down there; and, besides, they 


have a sort of inherited right to it and farmers don’t 
mind it so much. It comes as naturally to them as 
it did for John Randolph to walk to his seat in 
Congress dressed in riding costume and to strike 
his boots with his whip during a debate. But here 
we are going to exploit the idea as a social experi- 
ment, and what has been done already is well worth 
considering in the light of what may yet be done. 





It has been customary of re- 
cent years for writers in 
general to point out with great emphasis the per- 
fect hopelessness of farming as a profitable occu- 
pation for an intelligent young man. It has been 
repeated over and over again that farming in any 
but a large way in the West could not be made to 
pay. The small farms of New England have by 
degrees been abandoned and farming has become 
the pastime only of the very rich, who indulge in 
it as in a luxury. While farming is unlikely to 
be made immensely profitable, it is a pleasure to 
quote the following cheerful side of the picture by 
a writer in the New York Evening Post: 


It may be questioned, however, whether there :s 
any field which to-day offers a more attractive open- 
ing for the young man of moderate capital, a prac- 
tical turn of mind, and love of rural life than does 
farming. One trouble in making this understood 
comes from the fact that the field is so neglected 
by the class to which it ought to appeal that it is 
difficult to find examples-of the success that is pos- 
sible with which to convince unbelievers. How 
many sons of men doing business in the big cities 
or their suburbs take farming into consideration 
when discussing their future occupation? The word 
to them means isolation, the rugged work of hold- 
ing a plough, which they are too old to learn even 
if they wanted to, and a bare living, even if they 
make ends meet. What it may mean is a larger in- 
come from the investment than the best bonds in 
the market will pay; life in the country, where nat- 
ural, and, to some extent, social surroundings may 
be selected; the satisfaction of seeing the results of 
the application of study and scientific work to mat- 
ters which the average farmer lets drift along in his 
ancestors’ way; and the same pleasure which comes 
from the sense of growing with one’s occupation in 
any profession or city calling. If the truth of all this 
could be impressed on young men, many a life that 
is dragged out behinu a city desk might be passed 
with greater pleasure and greater profit, and agri- 
culture would receive signal benefit from such an 
accession of farmers who brought to their tasks a 
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broader education and a desire to do better with 
their land than their predecessors. 

While these statements are based upon practical 
experience, it is impossible to present the subject 
in its most favorable light in the narrow column 
of a newspaper. A few of the requisites of success 
may be briefly stated. The young man who would 
look on a farm life as that of a country prison 
should not buy any land. Love of one’s calling is 
a prime requisite of success. Having decided, after 
sufficient practical inquiry into the subject, that he 
would enjoy the occupation, let him make a prac- 
tical selection of his farm, not going so far from 
home friends that he might become homesick at the 
start, and locating with a view to the accessibility 
of the market to which he must look for the profit 
that he is to keep constantly in view. While it is 
not necessary that he should hold a plough or do 
other manual work on his farm himself, it is neces- 
sary that he should possess practical knowledge of 
many farm processes, and he will not farm for 
“pleasure” if he does not. No scientific “farm man- 
ager,” at a salary larger than the owner could earn 
in a counting room, is to be contemplated. The 
owner may, and probably should, have a tenant, a 
practical farmer in the field with whom he will 
establish some kind of profit-sharing arrangement; 
but he himself should be the general who does the 
larger planning of the annual campaign. 

The average farmer east of the Alleghanies, the 
man who works the farm his father did, or at least 
follows the calling of his ancestors, is rarely in any 
sense a student of his business. We could name a 
county in a State near New York, in which milk 
production is the almost universal farm industry, 
but in which, nevertheless, so fundamental a re- 
quisite to economical milk production as a silo is a 
curiosity. We could name a district similarly 
situated which has been farmed for generations, but 
in which the drying of a wet field by burying little 
earthen drains was never heard of until a student 
farmer, of the class we are discussing, gave his 
neighbors an example of the process. When a piece 
of this work was finished, and had done what it was 
expected to do, a venerable neighbor, who had 
known the field as a marsh from his boyhood, paid 
the innovator the compliment of declaring: “1 
wouldn’t have believed it if I had not seen it.” We 
could name an instance in which the same student- 
farmer, by insisting on sowing a field with a seed 
better than the old-established clover and timothy, 
produced from that single field in one year more 
hay than the whole farm produced the year before 

How this amount of practical knowledge shall 
be acquired is for each student to determine. The 
agricultural college, the really model farm, home 
study—all these are helpful. The foundation knowl- 
edge is within any one’s reach. That acquired, the 
measure of success must rest with the individual. 
Farm work is dependent entirely on experiment. 
Farmers know what crops will grow in their lati- 
tude, and how best to grow them, either from their 
own experimnts or from those of men who have 
Icng grown them. Therein is the field in which 
superior intelligence has its advantage. In no de- 
partment of agriculture is this superiority more 
manifest in the results than in fruit farming. It 
may be stated as a rule that the average grain-and- 
hay farmer will not make a success in growing fruit. 
The care which a fruit tree requires—the pruning, 
cultivating, and fertilizing before (and after, too) it 
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becomes of bearing age—overtax his patience and his 
faith. It is possible to point out within fifty miles 
of this city. acres of fruit trees which might have 
made large returns to their owners with proper 
care, but which have been given over to grubs and 
grass, a positive waste of time and money. To the 
intelligent farmer, with a love of nature, no branch 
of his calling can give greater pleasure than the 
care of fruit trees and the gathering and marketing 
of the crops, and the financial return for generous 
and intelligent culture will be very satisfactory. _ 

If once the current could be turned in the di- 
rection we have indicated, and a large enough class 
of young, successful “gentlemen farmers” could be 
established to secure recognition and attention, 
there would be no lack of imitators. Meanwhile, 
the field is open to the pioneers, who will have the 
less to contend with in the way of competition, and 
who may have the satisfaction of feeling that their 
success will be of benefit to others than them- 
selves. 


An article in the National 
Review upon Diplomacy as a 
Profession has instigated a writer in the New 
York Sun to say that the demand for a body of 
professional diplomatists in the United States is 
really growing less and less necessary as time 
goes on. We quote the article at some length: 


Diplomacy 


The writer of this article begins by pointing out 
that the field of diplomacy has been signally nar- 
rowed during the last half century, and is likely to 
be still further curtailed owing to the enormous ex- 
tensions of the facilities of communication; that is 
to say, the spread of the postal system and the 
establishment of the electric telegraph. When the 
long-distance telephone shall have come into gen- 
eral use the minimization of the functions entrusted 
to diplomatists sent to foreign countries will be 
complete. The outcome of this tremendous change 
in the facilities of communication is obviously two- 
fold, to wit: the concentration of direct responsi- 
bility in the person of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and the withdrawal of almost all the re- 
sponsibility which formerly rested on diplomatic 
representatives. It follows that diplomacy, con- 
sidered as a profession, is losing its raison d’étre, 
and is tending to disappear. : 

The day is coming when the only material service 
which can be rendered by a diplomatic representa- 
tive will be to acquire so thorough a knowledge of 
the character and customs of the people to which 
he is accredited as will enable him to acquaint his 
government with the trend of public opinion, and 
thus prevent it from making a serious mistake. 
Thus, had Lord Pauncefote understood the temper 
and feeling of the American people, he would have 
dissuaded Lord Salisbury from writing the letter 
to Secretary Olney, in which the British Premier 
definitely refused to submit the boundary of British 
Guiana to arbitration, a refusal which, subsequently, 
he found himself constrained to retract. The man- 
agement of international relations will always be 
furthered by accurate information concerning the 
political and social institutions and the movements 
of popular sentiment in foreign countries. It is 
cbvious, however, that such information can be 
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secured better by skilled politicians habituated to a 
careful study of public feeling than by professional 
diplomatists who are apt to mistake the opinions 
of the coterie known as “society” for those of the 
community at large. : 

The second point made by the writer in the 
National Review is that diplomacy is not an art to 
be studied or a science to be learned. A diplomatist 
is born, not made. The qualities required are per- 
scnal attributes, such as tact and judgment, which 
can be found not only in diplomacy but in other 
professions, where, moreover, they may be com- 
bined with the technical knowledge useful for the 
specific end in view. The firmness and authorita- 
tiveness of a soldier may be required in one case; 
the perspicacity and persistence of a lawyer in an- 
other. To one post, the urbanity and social talent 
of a courtier may be best adapted; to another the 
constructive power and grasp of a financier. As 
long ago as the last century Voltaire may be said 
to have represented a tendency which has waxed 
stronger as societies have become more penetrated 
with popular forces, a tendency to divest diplomacy 
of a professional quality and to throw the adjust- 
ment of the relations between nations as entirely as 
possible into the hands of plain men and firm and 
upright character full of knowledge of the special 
matters at issue. 

The effect of this tendency may be observed at 
the present time in England and in the greater 
States on the European Continent. The sixteenth 
regulation of the British Foreign Office announces 
that the Secretary of State reserves to himself the 
power to recommend to “the Queen to name any 
person, even though not in the diplomatic service, 
for the higher and more responsible posts in it.” 
This is no nominal reservation of power. The 
right is freely exercised. No less than six of the 
best posts in the British diplomatic service are now 
occupied by men who have not been brought up in 
the diplomatic profession. In the French, German, 
Austrian and Russian services also high diplomatic 
appointments are given frequently to men who have 
followed other vocations. 

The writer in the National Review directs par- 
ticular attention to the American service, as an ex- 
ample of a plan by which the element of pro- 
fessional diplomacy is entirely excluded. He evi- 
dently regards this plan with favor, though he 
thinks that “the benefits which, assuredly, would be 
derived from such a scheme” are annulled by the 
fact that the choice of members depends upon their 
political opinions. The complete change, moreover, 
of all the members of our diplomatic service every 
four years is pronounced inconvenient and unpracti- 
cal. It is, at the same time, admitted that the United 
States, by disregarding the alleged necessity for any 
pompous show of representation, an idea to which 
European countries are still bound, more or less 
by tradition, manage, at a very much smaller ex- 
pense, to have their interests safeguarded by plain. 
practical men. Our total expenditure on the diplo- 
matic service last year was only about $615,000, 
whereas France and Austria-Hungary, each of 
which has but half our population, expended more 
and Russia spent $2,250,000. 

The writer in the National Review, who is him- 
self “A Diplomat,” is inclined to think that the 
abolition of the professional element in diplomacy 
would be the wisest reform of all. While such views 
are advocated in England, it is preposterous to 
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talk about making diplomacy a profession in the 
United States. 





A characteristic peculiar to 
the Boers and one which 
finds no modern counterpart is their piety. They 
have a firm conviction that the Lord is on their 
side, and are ready as a nation to die for their 
faith. A very interesting article in the London 
Spectator gives the following outlines of their 
beliefs : 


The Boers are just like ancient Jews or modern 
Mahommedans, people who not only sincerely be- 
lieve that God governs, and are ready at all times to 
acknowledge His absolute sovereignty, but have 
persuaded themselves that the Deity is in some 
special sense permanently on their side, that He 
watches over them in preference to the remainder 
of humanity. The Jews believed that He was Lord 
of their tribe, and to this hour speak of the Lord 
God of Israel, Isaac, and Jacob as if He were not 
the Creator and preserver of all men, but only of 
one family of men; and the Mussulmans hold Him 
to be Lord of the Faithful of them alone. That 
faith is in no way feigned. It is absolutely sincere 
—being supported by a kind of pride curiously akin 
in ‘its depth and persistency to the pride of pedigree 
—and in a majority of cases will stand almost any 
test, even that of immediate death. 

The Boer believes firmly in the Old Testament 
without being merciful to his servants, though that 
particular kind of mercy is inculcated with im- 
perative distinctness, and in the new without an 
idea that he is bound to make of the heathen con- 
verts, and to treat all men, if not all animals also, 
as equally creatures of the Lord for whom, if they 
are in any way in his hand, he will have to render 
a strict account. He is, in short, a believer who 
thinks that belief of itself suffices—one of a class 
who, we may suspect, were numerous among the 
earliest converts, and were therefore taught that 
faith without works is dead. That belief of this 
sort greatly raises the men who possess it above 
the heathen who are without it seems certain. It 
gives them trust and confidence in a higher Power, 
which, though often unreasonable and sometimes 
even deluding, strengthens the character, and com- 
pels them to submit to something nobler than their 
own wills. They are free of the degrading theory 
of materialism, they have an ideal, however imper- 
fect, and they have a confidence in something which 
is not their own strength alone. With some even 
there is a power of development, of rising into a 
life which is entirely higher, but we fear that this 
is limited to a few in whom a graciousness of nature 
is innate. The probability is that our own Puritans 
if triumphant for generations, would not have de- 
veloped into a really Christian people; the Jews re- 
jected Christ, and just before the fall of Jerusalem 
displayed marked signs of a tendency to ferocity; 
while the first objection to Mahommedanism is that 
it ossifies the heart, and what is much more strik- 
ing the intelligence. . 

There is an idea very prevalent in this country 
that faith of the kind we are describing, sincere 
faith, though sterile in good works, produces a rare 
and exceptional kind of courage which makes those 
who possess it specially difficult to subdue. We sup- 
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pose it does up to a point, especially while victory 
accompanies those of the faith, but the idea is not 
quite so certain as it looks. It is scarcely proved 
as yet that a timid race has become brave through 
embracing Mahommedanism. The Arabs were 
brave long before Mahommed, and the Persians are 
not so brave as they were when they followed Cyrus. 
The Jews, though far from being the cowardly 
people their enemies describe, have since the Dis- 
persion shown rather a wonderful tenacity or power 
of endurance than active courage; and the courage 
of all Mussulmans has limits, or they would have 
conquered the world. The intensity of the faith 
which possesses Mahommedans sometimes pro- 
duces two odd checks upon their valor. One, very 
acceptable to the timid, is that as God can give the 
victory to Islam, and will give it in his own good 
time, it is not necessary for any particular Mustapha 
to stand to be shattered by a shell. He may run 
away, and still the purpose of the All-Powerful will 
be equally accomplished. Another check, really and 
strongly operative, is that as God alone gives vic- 
tory, when it is refused it is evident that He does 
not mean them to have it, and they may as well sub- 
mit peaceably, waiting a day“which may be very 
remote, though it must come. That must be, and 
indeed is, the faith of the millions of Mussulman3 
who in India, in Russia, and in Austria make ex- 
cellent taxpaying subjects, upon the whole quite as 
quiescent as any of their neighbors, and we do not 
exactly see why it should not be the faith of the 
Boers also. There is no doubt of their courage, for 
they are Dutchmen, which has probably as much to" 
do with it as their special religious ideas; but very 
brave men submit to necessity once manifested very 
calmly. Even the Puritian soldiers of the Common- 
wealth could not stand up against the cry of the 
whole nation for the Restoration, and once dis- 
persed became especially obedient and law-abiding 
citizens. We can see no clear reason why the Boers. 
when once the great decree has visibly gone against 
them, should not follow that example. 


It will be a surprise to many 
to learn that the Shakers, 
who in 1870 had eighteen communities in this 
country and 9,000 members, have shrunk now to 
little more than 1,000 members. The Interior, a 
Presbyterian journal, gives the following ad- 
ditional facts about them: 


The Disappearing Shakers 


Everybody has heard of the Shakers, but not one 
in a thousand otherwise well-informed Christians 
could tell off-hand what is their orgin, belief or aim. 
They are the oldest of our communistic societies, 
and were founded by Mother Ann, who was born 
in Manchester, England, in 1736, and died in this 
country in 1784. She was one of the most erratic of 
the Quakers in their most erratic days. Her fol- 
lowers learned to regard her as a second incarnation 
of Christ. The particular tenet which came to be 
considered their distinctive characteristic was the 
belief that only by living the life of a celibate could 
one be restored to the proper relation Godward. 
Those who joined Mother Ann in her belief and 
joined in her peculiar modes of worship were noted 
for “unusual and violent manifestations of religious 
fervor.” As her converts were at first wholly from 
the ranks of the Friends, or Quakers, they came 
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This was 
popularly abbreviated to simply “the Shakers.” 
They call themselves “The Millennial Church, or 


to be called “the Shaking Quakers.” 


United Society of Believers.” Besides accepting the 
strictest celibacy, they practice the community of 
goods, holding all their possessions in common. 
Their first family home was built in 1785, and four 
or five years later they had eleven communities in 
operation. New Lebanon, N. Y.,has been their best- 
known establishment, and from it have gone forth 
their chief articles of trade, garden seeds and family 
remedies. The world has taken little interest in the 
strange medley of mysticism they have taught, but 
has been curiously attracted by their peculiar method 
of worship, which reminds one of the old Pyrrhic 
dance of the Greeks or the more modern rhythmi- 
cal movements of an Indian corn festival. They 
practice neither baptism nor the Lord’s Supper, fol- 
lowing in this the customs and convictions of the 
Friends, from whom they constitute an offshoot. 
They hold certain views as to the intercourse of the 
living with the dead, which reminds one of the teach- 
ings common among the Spiritualists of the ’S5os. 


England has done what it 
could to allay the famine in 
India, the Viceroy reporting that he has all the 
money which he can properly spend—that is, all 
that can be utilized as a Government would in a 
large way for the general relief. To private 
charity whichis greatly in need of funds; has fallen 
the task of individual relief, for while some 
journals take the ground that the present famine 
is, thanks to British rule, far less severe than 
former ones, there are others which rate it among 
the worst which India has ever experienced. As 
an example of this view we quote the following 
from the Springfield Republican: 


The Indian Famine 


The secretary from India, Lord George Hamilton, 
has lately admitted in the British House of Com- 
mons that the present famine is the most serious 
that has occurred during the past 100 years. That 
is equivalent to saying that it is as terrible as any 
that has occurred in the known history of the coun- 
try, before or after the British conquest. So far as 
the nineteenth century is concerned, the succession 
of famines indicates conditions of deterioration rather 
than of growing prosperity among the masses, while 
the century ends with an awful climax in the worst 
famine of them all. If British rule has been the 
blessing to India that many have claimed, why does 
it fail so utterly to meet the simplest and most 
fundamental of tests? Improvements in the ad- 
ministration, the purification of the courts and the 
prohibition of a few heathen rites amount to nothing 
if the mass of the people are unable to procure food. 
The ability to live and produce wealth is a condition 
more essential to any civilization than the manner 
in which we live or the particular organization of 
industry. No government can be pronounced good 
under which the population suffers from recurring 
famines of great extent and increasing intensity. 
And no more terrible indictment can be brought 
against a ruler than the simple fact that millions of 
his subjects periodically die of starvation. It is 
absurd to pronounce famines “an act of God.” No 
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intelligent person now loads upon the Almighty the 
responsibility for the great famines in Ireland dur- 
ing the past century. To be sure, the potato crop 
failed, but why was it that the Irish people had 
nothing except a few potatoes between them and 
starvation? In India there has been a failure of the 
monsoon. That was “an act of God.” Yet why 
should 61,000,000 people suddenly be threatened with 
death from hunger because of the lack of rain? 





Not a little has of late been 
written about women as army 
nurses. An English surgeon, Dr. Treves, recently 
said at a banquet of the Reform Club in London 
that the two great plagues in South Africa were 
flies and women. He intimated that flies could 
be easily got rid of, but not the women. His re- 
marks were manifestly aimed at the women who, 
as a fashionable fad, had taken up nursing in the 
field, and who insisted upon their right to ad- 
minister to the sick. The Philadelphia North 
American says: 


Army Nurses 


It will be remembered that something similar, if 
less brusque, was said by American army surgeons 
of women who went to Cuban field hospitals. The 
American surgeons did not say the women were a 
plague, but they did assert that the battlefield was 
no place for them; that they were a burden and an 
impediment to an army, and that the work could be 
done much better by men trained to it and capable 
= only taking care of the wounded, but of them- 
selves. 


On the other hand, the Medical Record con- 
tends: 


That so far as the nursing itself is concerned, there 
can be little doubt that women are superior to men. 
Sir William MacCormac considers women better 
fitted both physically and morally for the charge of 
the sick. He has put it on record that in his opinion 
no male nursing can be compared with a woman’s, 
although no one insists more than he upon the 
necessity of training. 

In the Crimean war, after Florence Nightingale 
arrived upon the scene, and in the Franco-Prussian 
war almost all the nursing of the British and Ger- 
man troops respectively was performed by women. 
Nevertheless many experienced authorities hold, 
among whom are Surgeon-General Sternberg and 
those at the head of the British Army Medical 
Corps, that the front is no place for women. 


A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine says: 


There is no doubt that in the line nearest 
the enemy, where work must be to some ex- 
tent rough and ready, when grave danger is 
hovering near, and a hospital must, as it were, 
“come into action” with the utmost rapidity, 
and not always under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, the men of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps are the best possible nurses. It has been sug- 
gested that some lady nurses should be attached to 
the field hospitals; but the consensus of opinion 
among those who are responsible that the work is 
well done, and among the poor Tommies who form 
the cases, 1s that the ladies would be quite out of 


place so near the battlefield, and that it is much 
better to rely entirely on the men, who have always 
proved themselves to be so good and efficient. It 
is obvious too that if a lady nurse falls sick it would 
be impossible in a field hospital to provide that she 
should have the care and privacy due to her sex. 
The British Army Medical Corps consists not only 
of medical officers, but of a large body of trained 
male orderlies. These latter are the real nurses 
who do the actual nursing work, and they are under 
the orders of a highly efficient and limited body of 
trained lady nurses who act practically as ward 
sisters, and who while directing the orderlies do 
not take any active part in nursing the wounded.” 


While the automobile is the 
fashionable fad of the hour, 
it seems unnecessary to condole with the horse 
and the bicycle to any great extent. The horse’s 
usefulness has not been outlived, although his 
mechanical competitors have done him a tem- 
porary injury, and as the Brooklyn Eagle points 
out, he has a career left to him as long as wars 
last: 


From Luxury to Need 


No electric or bicycle mount has yet been found 
which will serve for a hot cavalry charge and none 
will be. Let the breeders read Job and cheer up. 
Think of the absurdity of writing any such passage 
as this about a bicycle or an electric automobile: 
“Hast thou given the horse strength? Hast thou 
clothed his neck with thunder? Canst thou make 
him afraid as a grasshopper? The glory of his nos- 
trils is terrible. He paweth in the valley and re- 
joiceth in his strength. He goeth on to meet the 
armed men. He mocketh at fear and is not af- 
frighted. Neither turneth he back from the sword. 
He saith among the trumpets, Ha, ha! and he 
smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the 
captains and the shouting.” 


The bicycle, on the other hand, may seem for 
the time being to have lost popular favor, but the 
bicycle has found its usefulness as a substitute for 
walking, and it is hard to see how its position can 
be bettered as it passes from the phase of luxury 
into that of usefulness. The bicycle has become 
a necessity of modern life. It takes the poor man 
speedily and cheaply to his work; it summons 
the doctor in less time than the horse could; it is 
a silent errand runner, standing near the front 
door, ready cat all times to save our time and our 
lives, or to contribute to our health and enjoy- 
ment. What, under the circumstances, if it is no 
longer a fad? 





A writer in the Independent 
dwells on the fact that the 
fiction of to-day has taken a new departure by in- 
vading the animal kingdom. Rudyard Kipling 
started the movement in his Jungle Book, and 
others, like Seton-Thompson, Chas. G. D. Roberts 
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and F. T. Bullen, have followed with romances in 
which the chief actors have hailed from another 
than the human race. After noting these facts the 
writer in the Independent goes on to say: 


What Thoreau did for nature from the mere in- 
quirer’s point of view, our new author may accom- 
plish from the artist’s wider platform. The 
dramatic strain in animal life has heretofore been 
neglected. Almost numberless observers and note- 
takers have been reporting facts in detail; poets 
have sung the beauties of birds and flowers; 
essayists have spun fine webs of delicate prose about 
countless phases of natural history; romancers have, 
from the first dawn of civilization, been busy with 
wonderful stories of miracles done by birds and 
beasts; but the actual melodramas, tragedies, 
comedies and farces enacted in the jungle, on the 
prairie and amid the mountain’s rocky folds have 
just been approached for the first time. It is easy 
to see that there is going to be an unseemly 
scramble by alert hacks to profit in a small way by 
the popularity of Mr. Seton-Thompson’s delightful 
discovery. Publishers will have their pick and 
choice of manuscripts by the barrow-load. There 
will be biographies of deer, moose, antelope, wild 
turkey, eagle, tomtit, rattlesnake, opossum, skunk, 
jack-rabbit, turtle, butterfly, mole, cricket, earth- 
worm, sand-fiddler, whale, pompano, sun-perch, eel 
—but breath will not last to enumerate them! 
After all it is the freshness that counts. Perhaps 
freshness itself is but another word for genius. The 
mob in a gold field cannot dim the splendor of the 
metal; but genius can transmute even gold. 
Imitators will “flood the markets” with animal 
stories; but here and there a divinely gifted writer 
will strike a fresh note and tell a new tale. Nature 
has millions of unexplored nooks for the delight of 
man’s imagination. It is probably well that dis- 
covery is slow, and that each burst of surprise 
caused by what genius now and again exposes to the 
popular view gives a season of profitable activity 
to mediocre minds. Mr. Seton-Thompson has 
opened a rich vein, he has given us some beautiful, 
new and fragrant glimpses of a charming world. 
Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts occupies a claim of his 
own in the same field. The movement suggested 
by these enthusiastic and magnetic writers carries 
us far beyond what the Jungle Books were pro- 
phetic of, and gives us a peep into a universe which, 
although it may be both delusive and elusive, has a 
splendor and purple haze of romance quite its own. 
We suspect that now and then a lucky and gifted 
adventurer will reach it, while the bones of dis- 
appointed thousands will bleach along the way. 





It may be doubted whether 
those who have not been 
forced to a liberal reading of fairy stories after 
they have grown up altogether realize the ob- 
jections which exist against many of them. On 
the other hand, it is quite unfair to condemn them 
all because so many of them carry the supernat- 
ural to an objectionable and harmful extreme. 
It would be a loss to literature indeed to 
blot out altogether the romance and chivairy 
which is bound up in the time-honored stories 
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of the nursery. Those who contemplate any de- 
parture so radical as this can only be counted 
among those enthusiasts who are always in favor 
of extreme measures. While there may be valid 
objections to some of the more bloodthirsty tales 
and to others of a ghostly and gruesome kind, no 
one can reasonably object to the land of enchant- 
ment peopled with fanciful creations and miracu- 
lous powers, which any child delights to hear 
about. There is an article upon the subject by 
Mr. Chas. M. Skinner in a recent number of the 
Evening Post of Philadelphia, from which the 
following fair statement of the case is drawn: 


The objections of Grandmother Grundy are not 
well founded, because she confuses symbolism with 
fact. A truth is as plainly told under guise of a 
story as in the form of a dry and scientific state- 
ment. The child learns to abhor tyranny, harshness 
and greed quite as much when those passions are 
personified by Cinderella’s sisters, by Blue Beard, 
or by various giants, witches and wizards, as he 
does when he learns of them from distant report 
in his Sunday-school. Probably no single instance 
can be offered by Mrs. Grundy of tangible harm 
done to a boy or girl through the reading of fairy 
stories. Fairy tales may appeal to a raw and youth- 
ful taste, which is soon outgrown; but, whatever is 
to be said against them, they do not make hypo- 
crites and prigs. The child has a healthy realization 
of what it needs to limber its mind, to make it grow, 
to stock it with bright fancies against the needs of 
the colder, harder years to come, and when supplied 
with that it will refuse trash. The boy who has 
Robinson Crusoe will not read Sanford and Merton, 
and the girl is not going to waste any time over the 
Elsie books if she has Alice in Wonderland. And if 
they read books that are sound and kindly and 
honestly written, they will not care for the coarse 
stuff, the antithesis of mawkish literature, that is de- 
voted to the exploits of criminals and desperadoes. 
Young people require sugar in their reading, as in 
their food. They read for the joy of reading. The 
tender stomachs of their imaginations rebel at the 
harsh and sad, and they are nauseated by the milk 
and water of the Mary-Had-a-Little-Lamb school of 
writing. Frank, hearty, laughable nonsense, stir- 
ring adventure, fairy tales that embody ideals of 
nobility and gallantry, even verse, an artificial form 
to which young readers do not always take kindly, 
save when it jingles or has a narrative interest, are 
the proper and natural choice of young readers. 
Guide them, but do not force them. With advanc- 
ing years they will outgrow their fondness for the 
wonderful-impossible, and will be as far engrossed 
by the possible-wonderful. Let them have the joy 
of their childhood in the little time while they may, 
and make them moral by example rather than by 
precept—at least, such precepts as are found in 
books avowedly didactic. Keep ghost stories away 
from them, for they frighten and give pain, and their 
baneful influence may not be shaken off in a life- 
time, but let them have their fill of merry inventions 
and fairy tales, for their effect is not only innocent 
but healthful. Never suppose that the child who de- 
lights in fairies is not master of his imagination, and 
will not emerge soon enough into the world of gray 
realities—the world ruled by Grandmother Grundy. 
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SI iaacndcscsscicsncsducscusskedesese Dr. Henry Van Dyke 


A river is the most human and companionable 
of all inanimate things. It has a life, a character, 
a voice of its own; and is as full of good-fellow- 
ship as a sugar maple is of sap. It can talk in 
various tones, loud or low; and of many subjects, 
grave or gay. Under favorable circumstances it 
will even make a shift to sing; not in a fashion 
that can be reduced to notes and set down in 
black and white on a sheet of paper, but in a 
vague, refreshing manner, and to a wandering 
air that goes 

Over the hills and far away. 


For real company and friendship there is nothing 
outside of the animal kingdom that is comparable 
to a river. 

I will admit that a very good case can be 
made out in favor of some other objects of natural 
affection. For example, a fair apology has been 
offered by those ambitious persons who have 
fallen in love with the sea. But after all that is 
a formless and disquieting passion. It lacks solid 
comfort and mutual confidence. The sea is too 
big for loving, and too uncertain. It will not fit 
into our thoughts. It has no personality because 
it has so many. It is a salt abstraction. You 
might as well think of loving a glittering general- 
ity like “the American woman.” One would be 
more to the purpose. 

Mountains are more satisfying because they are 
more individual. It is possible to feel a very 
strong attachment for a certain range whose out- 
line has grown familiar to our eyes; or a clear 
peak that has looked down, day after day, upon 
our joys and sorrows, moderating our passions 
with its calm aspect. We come back from our 
travels, and the sight of such a well-known 
mountain is like meeting an old friend unchanged. 
But it is a one-sided affection. The mountain 
is voiceless and imperturbable; and its very lofti- 
ness and serenity sometimes makes us the more 
lonely. 

Trees seem to come closer to our life. They are 
often rooted inour richest feelings; and our sweet- 
est memories, like birds, build nests in their branches. 
I remember the last time I saw James Russell 
Lowell (only a few weeks before his musical voice 
was hushed) ; he walked out in the quiet garden 
at Elmwood to say good-bye. There was a great 
horse-chestnut tree beside the house, towering 


*From Little Rivers. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


above the gable, and covered with blossoms from 
base to summit—a pyramid of green supporting a 
thousand smaller pyramids of white. The poet 
looked up at it with his gray, pain-furrowed face, 
and laid his trembling hand upon its trunx. “I 
planted the nut,” said he, “from which this tree 
grew. And my father was with me and showed 
me how to plant it.” 

Yes, there is a great deal to be said in behalf 
of tree-worship; and when I recline with my 
friend Tityrus beneath the shade of his favorite 
oak, I consent to his devotions. But when I in- 
vite him with me to share my orisons, or wander 
alone to indulge the luxury of grateful, unlabo- 
rious thought, my feet turn not to a tree, but to 
the bank of a river; for there the musings of 
solitude find a friendly accompaniment, and 
human intercourse is purified and sweetened by 
the flowing, murmuring water. It is by a river 
that I would choose to make love, and to revive 
old friendships, and to play with children, and to 
confess my fatilts, and to escape from vain, selfish 
desires, and to cleanse my mind from all the 
false and foolish things that mar the joy and peace 
of living. Like David’s hart, I pant for the 
water-brooks; and would follow the advice of 
Seneca, who says, “Where a spring rises, or a 
river flows, there should we build altars and other 
sacrifices.” 

The personality of a river is not to be found 
in its water, nor in its bed, nor in its shore. 
Either of these elements, by itself, would be noth- 
ing. Confine the fluid contents of the noblest 
stream in a walled channel of stone, and it ceases 
to be a stream; it becomes what Charles Lamb 
calls “a mockery of a river—a liquid artifice—a 
wretched conduit.” But take away the water 
from the most beautiful riverbanks, and what is 
left? An ugly road with none to travel it; a long 
ghastly scar on the bosom of the earth. 

The life of a river, like that of a human being, 
consists in the union of soul and body, the water 
and the banks. They belong together. They act 
and react upon each other. The stream molds 
and makes the shore: hollowing out a bay 
here and building a long point there; alluring 
the little bushes close to its side, and bending the 
tall slim trees over its current; sweeping a rocky 
ledge clean of everything but moss, and sending 
a still lagoon full of white arrowheads and rosy 
knotweed far back into the meadow. The shore 
guides and controls the stream: now determining 
and now advancing it; now bending it in a hun- 
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dred sinuous curves, and now speeding it straight 
as a wild bee on its homeward flight; here hiding 
the water in a deep cleft overhung with green 
branches, and there spreading it out, like a mirror 
framed in daisies, to reflect the sky and the clouds; 
sometimes breaking it with sudden turns and un- 
expected falls into a foam of musical laughter, 
sometimes soothing it into a sleepy motion like the 
flow of a dream. 


PRO Deeret OF Water’ Blaby «oo 6o5s occevasscececsess Jonn Burroughs 


One secret of success in observing nature is 
capacity to take a hint; a hair may show where 
a lion is hid. One may put this and that together, 
and value bits and shreds. Much alloy exists 
with the truth. The gold of nature does not look 
like gold at the first glance. It must be smelted 
and refined in the mind of the observer. And 
one must crush mountains of quartz and wash 
hills of sand to get it. To know the indications 
is the main matter. People who do not know 
the secret are eager to take a walk with the 
observer to find where the mine is that contains 
such nuggets, little knowing that his ore-bed is but 
a gravel-heap to them. How insignificant appear 
most of the facts which one sees in his walks, in 
the life of the birds, the flowers, the animals, or 
in the phases of the landscape, or the look of 
the sky !—insignificant until they are put through 
some mental or emotional process and their true 
value appears. Her facts are crude until you have 
absorbed them or translated them. Then the ideal 
steals in and lends a charm in spite of one. It 
is not so much what we see as what the thing 
suggests. We all see about the same; to one it 
means much, to another little. A fact that has 
passed through the mind of man, like lime or 
iron that has passed through his blood, has some 
quality or property superadded or brought out 
that it did not possess before. You may go to the 
fields and the woods, and gather fruit that is ripe 
for the palate without any aid of yours, but you 
cannot do this in science or in art. Here truth 
must be disentangled and interpreted—must be 
made in the image of man. Hence all good ob- 
servation is more or less a refining and trans- 
mitting process, and the secret is to know the 
crude material when you see it. I think of 
Wordsworth’s lines: 

The mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half-create and what 
perceive; 
which is as true in the case of the naturalist as 
of the poet; both “half-create” the world they 
describe. Darwin does something to his facts 


{Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. , 
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as well as Tennyson to his. Before a fact can 
be made poetry it must pass through the heart or 
the imagination of the poet; before it can become 
science it must pass through the understanding 
of the scientist. Or, one may say, it is with the 
thoughts and half-thoughts that the walker gath- 
ers in the woods and fields, as with the common 
weeds and coarser wild flowers which he plucks 
for a bouquet—wild carrot, purple aster, moth 
mullein, sedge, grass, etc.; they look common and 
uninteresting enough there in the fields, but the 
moment he separates them from the tangled mass, 
and brings them indoors, and places them in a 
vase, say, of some choice glass, amid artificial 
things—behold, how beautiful! They have an 
added charm and significance at once; they are 
defined and identified, and what was common 
and familiar becomes unexpectedly attractive. 
The writer’s style, the quality of mind he brings, 
is the vase on which his commonplace impressions 
and incidents are made to appear so beautiful 
and significant. Man can have but one interest 
in nature, namely, to see himself reflected or 
interpreted there; and we quickly neglect both 
poet and philosopher who fail to satisfy, in some 
measure, this feeling. 


I ioc cihdtdenvnssscnccsanncssonseusss Rowland E. Robinson 


June brings skies of purest blue, flecked with 
drifts of silver, fields and woods in the flush of 
fresh verdure, with the streams winding among 
them in crystal loops that invite the angler with 
promise of more than fish, something that tackle 
cannot lure nor creel hold. 

The air is full of the perfume of locust and 
grape bloom, the spicy odor of pine and fir, and 
of pleasant voices—the subdued murmur of the 
brook’s changing babble, the hum of bees, the stir 
of the breeze, the songs of birds. Out of the 
shady aisles of the woods come the flute note of 
the hermit thrush; and from the forest border, 
where the lithe birches swing their shadows to 
and fro along the bounds of wood and field, comes 
that voice of June, the cuckoo’s gurgling note of 
preparation, and then the soft, monotonous call 
that centuries ago gave him a name. 

General Kukushna the exiles in Siberia entitle 
him; and when they hear his voice, every one 
who can break bounds is irresistibly drawn to 
follow him, and live for a brief season a free life 
in the greenwood. As to many weary souls and 
hampered bodies there, so to many such here 
comes the voice of the little commander, now 


*From In New England Fields and Woods, by 
Rowland E. Robinson. Published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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persuasive, now imperative, not to men and wo- 
men in exile or wearing the convict’s garb, but 
suffering some sort of servitude laid upon them 
or self-imposed. Toiling for bread, for wealth, 
for fame, they are alike in bondage—chained to 
the shop, the farm, the desk, the office. 

Some who hear, obey and revel in the brief 
but delightful freedom of June days spent in the 
perfumed breath of full-leafed woods, by cold 
water brooks and rippled lakes. Others listen 
with hungry hearts to the summons, but cannot 
loose their fetters, and can only answer with a 
sigh, “It is not for me,” or “Not yet,” and toil 
on, still hoping for future days of freedom. 

But saddest of all is the case of such as hear 
not, or, hearing, heed not the voice of the Kuku- 
shna, the voices of the birds, the murmurous dron- 
ing of bees amid the blossoms, the sweet prattle 
of running waters and dancing waves. Though 
these come to them from all about, and all about 
them are unfolded the manifold beauties of this 
joyous month, no sign is made to them. Like the 
man with the muck-rake, they toil on, intent only 
upon the filth and litter at their feet. Sad indeed 
must it be to have a soul so poor that it responds 
to no caress of nature, sadder than any imposition 
of servitude or exile which yet hinders not one’s 
soul from arising with intense longing for the wild 
world of woods and waters when Kukushna 
sounds his soft trumpet call. 





Fe IS FO ov citdvccccescessnssecates Joseph £. Chamberlain 


The rare, ripe, delicious midsummer season be- 
longs in an especial way to our singing locust— 
that long-winded, warm-hearted, strenuous !'ttle 
fellow who sits up in the tree and sings loudest 
and clearest at the hottest moment of the hottest 
day. All sorts of strong, joyous and beautiful 
things go with this creature and his song, in the 
mind of the lover of sunshine—purple hills, hazy 
green-blue skies, copious foliage rustling lovingly 
in the hot wind, the poison-ivy rioting gloriously 
over the walls, the wild sunflowers gladly holding 
up their beautiful frank faces to be kissed rudely 
by their god, fields ablush with red-top or silvery 
with the dried-up June grass, cows up to their 


" backs in the water among the lily pads, long 


yellow sprays from the chestnut blossoms sailing 
slowly earthward from the high tree-tops, and 
above and around all that intoxicating summer 
air which makes one forget all moody speculations 
and spiritual cravings, and disposes him to be sim- 
ply and physically happy—just like this same 


*From The Listener in the Country, by Joseph 
aoe Chamberlain. Published by Copeland 
ay. 


breezy, intense, monotonous little singer up in 
the tree! 

We have, in this latitude, several seasons of 
great beauty in the out-of-door world; we have 
but one brief season of perfect joyfulness in 
nature, and that is the season in midsummer when 
all things are at the summit of their production, 
and nothing—not even the early reddening 
sumach—has begun to anticipate the autumn. 
Just at this time the birds have not much to say. 
Morning and evening they warble a little; but 
if the matter were left to them, midday would be 
silent. Now the cicada, jealous of the musical 
reputation of his own beloved season, compresses 
all his strains into one intense unmodulated 
cry, and pours it forth from the tree-top. Louder 
and louder he sings; he cannot stop to vary it; 
he cannot spare any of it to work down into 
melodies; he must make it louder and louder and 
fuller and stronger with an eerie intensity of 
enthusiasm, until his voice seems to fail all at 
once from overstress and overexcitement, and his 
song comes to an end with a sort of croak, like an 
overwrought church organ that has suddenly lost 
its breath. The more delicate strains of song 
and tints of bloom belong to the springtime, when 
the linnet woos his mate, and the violet blooms 
modestly among the mosses; but frosts come then, 
and men and women and children go into fits of 
despair waiting for the warmth. Autumn is a 
season of a thousand enchantments, most of which 
are melancholy; but midsummer, less tender than . 
either season perhaps, and very little given to 
coyness and coquetries, is the only season whose 
delights are perfect—whose very discomforts are 
cheering, whose worst failings are more than 
three-quarters virtues. 





CORON 05.06 i6060000006000000080000068 000800008 Charles C. Abbott 


A recent summer day bade fair to be all that a 
rambler could wish, and I was off early for an all- 
day stroll. Long before noon I met an old man 
from the town, and stopped a moment at his re- 
quest. “The silver bells of the field-sparrows 
tinkle along the fences just the same,” he re- 
marked, “but I hear no meadow-lark, and no won- 
der; the old landmark’s gone. In the middle 
of this field there stood an old oak, that was half 
dead when I was a boy, but it was here a year 
ago when I passed by. Never a May morning 
that I didn’t hear the meadow-lark that stood on 
the very top and whistled. I heard him sixty 
years ago, and I heard him last spring. It’s all 
changed with that landmark gone. How I wanted 


*From Notes of the Night, by Charles A. Abbott. 
Published by the Century Co. 
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to see that old tree just once more!” And the 
old man turned away. It was a sad incident, and 
spoiled for me a fresh June morning. The old 
man’s words kept ringing in my ears, and every 
warbler seemed to sing the same sad refrain— 
“The old oak’s gone.” 

I remember the tree. It was not very large. 
There were no widespreading branches, but short, 
thick-set ones, that bent in upon themselves until 
the tree looked like a stout man with arms folded 
on his breast. Standing thus, it had weathered 
the storms of two or three centuries. It was 
once a corner tree, and is recorded as such in an 
old deed, so we have some clue to its age. But 
this is prosy history at best, and true of many 
others, so what are the claims of old trees to our 
regard? Single one out, and study its career. 
Go to it in early spring and watch the swelling 
leaf-buds. This is the tree’s busiest time, and 
yet how quietly it does its work! No one ever 
heard of a nervous or fretful tree. There is a 
hint for you. I know a beech that yearly bears 
a half-million of leaves, yet their growth never 
made sufficient stir to deflect thistledown from its 
course. Millions of drops of sap course through 
as many channels, yet there is no sound of moving 
water. It is in vain to press your ear against the 
bark; you will hear nothing; but the sap was 
passing upwards all the while. No tree asks aid 
from its neighbors. It is self-reliant; and how 
much of that virtue can you rightly boast of? 

We know that ere long the tree will afford us 
grateful shade; but did it make you any promise 
to that effect? You go to it, in fullest confidence, 
when the hot July sunshine scorches the fields, 
and you never are disappointed. Cannot man- 
kind get a hint from a tree? Who ever lived 
that never spake of himself, never dispatched a 
courier announcing his intentions, and never 
failed to meet the just expectations of his fel- 
lows? Death alone is the disturber of a tree, 
but man, with all his superiority, is the sole reason 
for such a word as vacillation. He is a poor 
student who can spend a day with a tree and go 
home none the wiser. I say this in confidence. 
As the tree is instructive in proportion to its 
age, why not let it stand? Remove not the ancient 
landmark. 

And what, too, of those mellow autumn days, 
when the green leaf, before its fall, rejoices in 
gay colors at the success of its mission? Though 
its last days have come, it sees no reason for 
mourning, but joins you in rejoicing that the ex- 
pected—but not promised—fruit has matured. 
Who that has gathered nuts, after a stinging 
white frost in October, but has learned to love the 
old shellbarks that are landmarks in the meadows? 
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It is brutal 


It is not childish to love an old tree. 
not to do so. 

But there are other landmarks than old trees. 
True; there are old houses, and we add, perhaps, 
old men. The village without its patriarch is in- 
complete; and what a difference between colonial 
houses and those that have recently sprung into 
existence! We breathe in the odor of unpainted 
cedar and mossy shingles—not strive to rid our 
lungs of the smell of paint. We seldom stop to 
look at a house built in our lifetime; but how 
generally we scrutinize the old house near by, 
though we may have seen it daily for many years! 


_Its quaint porch, the small-paned windows, the 


low eaves and substantial chimney, appeal to us, 
and we wonder if life is not most restful and 
soul-satisfying under such a roof. The old man 
in his high-backed rocker, dozing by the fireplace ; 
the old woman knitting in her throne-like easy- 
chair, the willow pattern china in the open cup- 
board—what a picture! But then these venerable 
people cannot long remain, and then what? The 
children scatter the furniture, the old house is 
torn down, and we have the smell of paint and 
the chatter of strangers. Cannot we at least pre- 
serve one such house in every village, furniture 
and old-fashioned garden and all else, keeping 
it for our children’s sake, an illustration on the 
page of local history? What a poor exchange 
for this is a single chair or an odd plate upon 
the mantel of a new house! Detached from their 
proper surroundings, few objects retain their real 
beauty. It is like the caged canary as a substitute 
for the free minstrel of the wild wood. 

The present rage for relics and indifference to 
landmarks are strangely inconsistent. I cannot 
understand that man who chases after a china 
teapot that he cannot authenticate, and allows his 
comfortable old house to be modernized. No one 
should be governed by his children in this. Let 
them be taught to reverence the old, and not fall 
down and worship the new. If you must prove 
that you had a great grandmother, gather up the 
old crockery, but pry not too deeply into its his- 
tory. The cracked tureen that now holds the 
place of honor on the sideboard held soapfat in 
the kitchen in colonial days; but the old house 
itself was a monument to thrift and intelligence 
and patriotism: so let it stand, and worry less 
about the trifles it once contained. We are not 
so land-poor that the new house must necessarily 
occupy the site of the old. Even in large cities, 
an old house, here and there, is as picturesque 
as an open “square.” A bronze tablet in the wall 
of a new structure is at best but a pathetic re- 
minder that we once possessed a treasure and 
threw it carelessly away. 
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England’s romantic soldier, 
Hector Macdonald, major 
general commanding the 
Highland division in South Africa, is the subject 
of a biographical sketch in the New York Press, 
from which we quote the following: 


Col. Hector Macdonald 


His career is the most romantic of any man at 
present in the British army. When Macdonald 
was a youngster he lived on a modest crofter farm 
in Rosshire with his father, and attended the parish 
school. He was the “general” of his school brigade, 
and many were the thrashings he gave and re- 
ceived; many, too, the hidings he got from the 
schoolmaster. “I want to be a sojer,” was Mac- 
donald’s youthful remark to querists on the subject 
of his career. His parents did not mean that he 
should be, and sent him to a draper’s shop instead. 
That just suited the boy. He had to go into lodg- 
ings, and a fellow-lodger was an old soldier. The 
fellow-lodger was good-hearted, and took an in- 
terest in the boy’s desire to know a soldier’s duties. 
Soon he joined a boy’s military company. Being 
away from his mother’s apron strings, he let people 
know it. He also let them know tnat he was not 
going to be in a draper’s shop all his life. Exactly 
how the quarrel came with his employer is not 
known. It may have been, as one story goes, that 
one position being vacant and he not getting 
promotion, he left the draper’s in disgust and went 
home, where his reception was particularly cool. 
Hector was supposed to be fairly started in life, and 
there were several other children to be thought of 
besides him. 

He announced that he was going for a soldier, 
and he went, taking, as some of his neighbors 
thought, and as a good many other narrow-minded 
people once thought, the nearest road to ruin by en- 
listment. 

Proud of his uniform, Hector Macdonald not long 
after he had enlisted came to show his feathers to 
his native people. To an old nurse who upbraided 
him and asked him why he enlisted, he said: “Maybe 
the army’s not such a bad place as ye think. 
Ye needn’t always be a common soldier.” To his 
mother, who had a deep prejudice against the army, 
he said: “Just you bide a wee. The army is all 
right. I shall be a good lad, mother, and you'll 
see I’ll make my way.” This was in 1871, and he 
was I9 years old. Eventually Macdonald went to 
India, fought gallantly through the Afghan war of 
1879-80, got mentioned over and over again in dis- 
patches for doing deeds of skill and daring, and 
from being an humble private he became corporal 
and sergeant, and within ten years of his enlistment 
he was, for his Afghan service, raised to the rank 
of lieutenant in his own regiment. 

His brother officers thought so much of him that 
they presented him with his sword. In one of these 
Afghan engagements Macdonald, then a color ser- 
geant, took thirty Gordon Highlanders and, wad- 
ing and swimming across a river, fired at all the 
way, afterward captured a hill and defeated a body 
of Afghans just about forty times as strong. Gen- 
eral Roberts was watching the whole thing, and in 


his dispatches said that “but for Sergeant Mac- 
donald’s energy and skill it might probably have 
been impossible to carry out the programme of the 
march.” It was only a few weeks afterward that an- 
other gallant deed called forth once more the ap- 
preciative comments of “Bobs,” and when Macdonald 
got his commission every one felt he deserved it, 
and he was so generally liked that none of his fel- 
lows were envious. He had a sincere and hearty 
greeting, too, from his brother officers, who found 
in him not only a good soldier, but a man equal to 
themselves in attainments. Macdonald had studied 
hard, made himself an exceptionally proficient 
linguist, and had for years been quietly educating 
himself in many ways, so that, at a time when the 
educational qualities of army officers were not parti- 
cularly distinguished, Macdonald was well able to 
hold his own. 

After the Afghan trouble was settled the Gordon 
Highlanders were ordered home. On the way they 
were stopped at the Cape and sent up to join Sir 
George Colley’s force fighting against the Boers. 
So they were at Majuba Hill. Nearly all of them 
were killed. Lieutenant Macdonald was disarmed, 
but continued fighting with his fists and with his 
boots. It was punch and kick against some of the 
best marksmen in the world, and there was only one 
of two results possible. Lieutenant Macdonald was 
lucky to escape death. One Boer was just going to 
shoot him when General Joubert ordered the men 
to spare Macdonald’s life. “He is a brave man,” he 
said. “Let us take him prisoner.” And take him 
prisoner they did, though the General soon restored 
to him his sword, the one which had been presented 
to him by his brother officers when he got his com- 
mission, and which bore an inscribed testimony to 
his pluck and achievements. It was this the Boer 
General read, and evidently appreciated. After this 
experience in South Africa Macdonald went to 
Egypt and did splendid work with his famous Black 
Brigade. 





An article in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch contains the 
following personal sketch of Archbishop Ireland, 
who is to deliver the address on the dedication 
of the Lafayette monument at the Paris Exposi- 
tion: 


John Ireland, Archbishop of St. Paul, was born at 
Burn-Church, County Kilkenny, Ireland, Septem- 
ber 11, 1838, and came to this country with his 
parents in 1849, going almost immediately to the 
little town of St. Paul. The Territory of Minnesota 
was erected that year and one-half its lands were 
still in possession of the Sioux Indians. But there 
was a parochial school in St. Paul, and young Ire- 
land attended it until 1853, when he was sent to the 
Petit Seminaire, Meximieux, France, where he re- 
mained four years. In 1857 he began the study ot 
theology at the Grand Seminaire, at Hyeres, near 
Toulon, France, where he graduated and was or- 
dained a priest December 21, 1861. 

At 23 the young priest returned to this country 
to find the people engaged in civil war. He went to 
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St. Paul and became the chaplain of the Fifth 
Minnesota Regiment. In battle he laid aside the 
clerical garb whenever he could help the men on the 
fighting line, and did not resume it until the 
wounded and dying needed his ministrations. He 
is popularly credited with having saved the day for 
the Northern army at Corinth, October 2, 1862. His 
regiment was hard pressed and in a desperate situa- 
tion. If it fell back, all would be lost. Every man 
was manifesting all the fight there was in hirm—but 
just then the powder gave out. Ireland had fore- 
seen the need and met it by carrying sacks of cart- 
ridges back and forth on the firing line all through 
the fight, inspiring and giving material aid to the 
men at the same time. 

Returning from the war he became rector of the 
Cathedral of St. Paul, where his eloquence and ac- 
tivity soon made him a power in the Northwest. 
Colonization was for a time his favorite theme. He 
purchased large tracts of land in Minnesota, on 
which he settled over 2,000 Catholics. But tem- 
perance and education were his lasting interests. 
He organized temperance societies and lectured all 
through the Northwest, year after vear, until his 
fame as a temperance orator spread abroad. As 
late as 1887 he delivered temperance lectures in the 
principal cities of Great Britain. It was in the same 
year he went to Rome with Bishop Keane of Rich- 
mond—having been previously made coadjutor to 
Bishop Grace of St. Paul—to present a joint report 
to the Holy See on the necessity for establishing a 
Catholic University in the city of Washington. In 
1888 the diocese of St. Paul was erected to a metro- 
politan see, and on May 15 of that year Bishop Ire- 
land became its first Archbishop. 

It was in 1891 that Archbishop Ireland brought 
down upon himself the criticism of Archbishop Cor- 
rigan and others for devising a public education 
project known to history as “the Faribault plan.” 
The Catholics had erected a substantial school build- 
ing at Faribault, Minn. There were teachers in 
plenty, but little or no money to pay them with. 
The city needed a public school building in that 
section of the town. The Catholics proposed that 1f 
the city would pay the teachers of the parochial 
school, they would agree to have no religious ob- 
servances, teachings or appliances in the building 
during regular school hours and the school would 
be thrown open to the public, the Catholic teachers 
meanwhile to pass the examination for certificates 
required by the State law. The School Board 
agreed to the proposition. The Catholic scholars 
would assemble at the church and say mass at 8.30, 
going thence in a body to school. Immediately 
after 3.30 in the afternoon, when the Protestant 
children were dismissed, the Catholic children said 
their catechism, thus apparently satisfying both 
Protestants and Catholics of that neighborhood. 
Shortly afterward the same plan was adopted and 
successfully carried on at Stillwater, Minn. But 
the incident aroused Archbishop Corrigan, who car- 
ried his contention to Rome. On April 30, 1892, the 
congregation of the propaganda issued its decree, 
which virtually approved of what Archbishop Ire- 
land had done, but left in some doubt the question 
of whether the extension of the plan would be ap- 
proved. ; 

But all this while the Archbishop had the staunch 
personal support of Pope Leo, and during 1808, 
when the question of papal mediation between Spain 
and the United States appeared imminent, Arch- 


bishop Ireland was found in Washington as the per- 
scnal representative of His Holiness. Early in 
1899 the Archbishop’s alert enemies discovered that 
he had written a preface for a French translation of 
the Life of Father Hecker. The preface praised 
Father Hecker as a model priest, and the Arch- 
bishop became involved in the dispute over the 
teachings of the book, which were condemned in a 
special papal encyclical under the name of “Ameri- 
canism.” Archbishop Ireland, being in Rome when 
the encyclical was published, promptly gave it his 
adherence and demonstrated that the alleged lay 
teachings in the book were only errors resulting 
from poor translation. And again he was victorious. 

In May, 1899, in response to an invitation, Arch- 
bishop Ireland, at Orleans, France, delivered a 
panegyric on Joan of Arc, speaking in French and 
completely captivating the French people. 

He is a firm believer in free speech, and being an 
ardent Republican he doesn’t hesitate to appear as 
a campaign orator at important meetings during a 
national campaign. He has supported probably all 
the Republican nominees for President and given 
his influence toward their election. 

Personally he is accredited with having amassed 
a fortune of $1,500,000 by fortunate investments in 
St. Paul real estate, so that while his hand is always 
open in charity, he has large resources with which 
to manifest his sympathy for his suffering fellow- 
men. 





; Senator Depew recounts in 
Early Experiences of the Chicago Daily News 
Senator Depew : ° 
some of his early trials: 


“My father was a sturdy Hudson River Dutch- 
man. He believed a boy would never amount to 
anything unless thrown upon his own resources. 
He gave me an education at Yale and in the pro- 
fession of law, and as soon as I had finished my 
studies he told me I should never receive another 
dollar from him as long as he lived. He stuck to 
that determination like a Spartan. I had the usual 
troubles of a struggling young lawyer and some- 
times I thought I had greater than others. My 
tribulations were so acute at times that they caused 
my father to cry, but he would not help me. I 
thought he acted harshly and I am afraid that for 
the time I lost my affection, but I have since 
blessed him. I know that, with my easy-going dis- 
position, I never would have amounted to much, 
yet I have not had the ‘sand’ to treat my own boy 
that way. 

“While studying law in the village of Peekskill I 
made speeches all over the county at fairs, political 
meetings, Sunday-school meetings, Bible societies, 
firemen’s anniversary parades and target shoots, at 
which I bestowed the prizes as eloquently as I 
could. I belonged to the fire company in my 
village and it was the custom in those days to 
have the tournaments with other companies along 
the Hudson. The company acting as the entertainer 
would give a dinner in the engine-house and I would 
deliver an oration. We were often beaten on the 
squirt, but always knocked the socks off the rest 
in speechmaking. Well, so it came to pass that 
when I opened a law office in Peekskill I was very 
well known. A farmer came in, asked my advice 
and engaged me to draw up some papers. This bit 
of business took me most of the day and I charged 
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him $5. He said if my fees were exorbitant as that 
I would never succeed. The farmer gave me $1.75 
and that was the first money I ever earned. 

“Twenty years afterward some persons came into 
my office hastily and said they wanted advice on a 
matter of great financial magnitude, to be decided 
at a conference at the Windsor Hotel, New York. 
They wanted an immediate decision covering sub- 
stantially the same question brought to me by the 
farmer who had paid me $1.75. I gave my decision at 
once, went to the hotel and there wrote an opinion 
which was subsequently approved by Charles 
O’Conor, then the great legal light of New York. 
My fee for that service was $2,500, which shows the 
value of reputation. 

“In practicing law at Peekskill I have driven ten 
miles over the mountains, tried before a Justice of 
the Peace a case which lasted from noon until 4 
a. m., and then driven home. I have done that in all 
kinds of weather and always was perfectly satisfied 
to receive $10 for that much work. 

“No young man should get into debt. The slavery 
of debt benumbs the faculties and prevents the free 
use of whatever talent one may have. After reach- 
ing the condition in which he is sure of his income 
a man who. has saved a considerable sum of money 
may wisely buy a home with it and go into debt 
for part of the cost. By the time this debt is paid 
he will experience the glorious sensation of in- 
dependence. He will want to get a competency 
and the habit got in paying the obligation on his 
home will lead him to acquire something for his 
old age and his family in case he dies. There are 
rare instances of men discovering a mine and other- 
wise making money by luck, but I never have placed 
any reliance on it. All my life I have worked from 
twelve to sixteen hours a day and then I have taken 
vacations and played just as hard. I believe in 
vacations. After ten months in the case of brain 
workers the gray matter is wearied and has to be 
spurred until blood comes. This causes rheumatism 
and digestive troubles. After taking a vacation 
of four to eight weeks I can do satisfactorily in two 
hours what before, after three hours, I thought re- 
sulted in pretty poor stuff. Stick to your calling 
and stick to one place.” 

Senator Depew told how he once earned a 
princely fee. “The heirs to an estate,” he said, 
“came to me for aid. Their inherited property 
showed more debt than assets and there were many 
legal complications. The whole burden was placed 
in my hands. I fought off the ruin, the foreclos- 
ures, the sacrifices, settling claims and suits. I 
rescued and nursed securities and then took charge 
of the free property. I doubled it and I received 
from the heirs $200,000, though I never presented a 
bill. “The heirs received $4,000,000 instead of 
nothing.” 

During this chat in which Senator Depew told of 
his early struggles he sat in the library of the fa- 
mous mansion built by W. W. Corcoran directly 
across Lafayette park from the White House. 
Seated at a large, handsome desk in the centre of 
the room under a lof*~ ceiling and with dark green- 
gray walls and dark ox.’ cases full of books about 
him, the white-haired railroad magnate, representa- 
tive American, friend of royalty, author of thou- 
sands of orations and lion of hundreds of dinners, 
presented a most interesting picture. Were it not 
for his kindly smile of true democratic friendship it 
might easily have been imagined that he was a lord 
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in his baronial hall. All the doorways of the 
mansion have heavy Moorish arches, giving the in- 
terior a rich, Oriental appearance, and in the even- 
ing, with the electric lights turned on, showing 
beautiful vistas in all directions. While the senator 
was telling of his $1.75 fee and grim struggle for 
daily bread under the eye of a well-to-do father, the 
visitor could see through the translucent ornamental 
panes of a glass partition the tints of flowers and 
glint of gold candelabra in the dining-room, Moor- 
ish and lavishly ornamental in design. When the 
senator withdrew he went to dress for dinner. 
Covers were laid for thirty-six persons, and thus, 
in the house where artists, beauties, millionaires and 
statesmen often assembled in the time of the 
mansion’s original owner, the present noted tenant 
remains true to its traditions. 


The death of the English 
Shylock is thus noted in the 
Chicago Chronicle: 


/saae Gordon, England's 
Shylock 


There recently occurred in Birmingham, England, 
the death of a man barely 35 years of age, yet so 
hated was he and so pitiless were the cruel deeds 
of his short tenure of life that the news of his de- 
mise created universal rejoicing in England. 

The name of the man so generally execrated was 
Isaac Gordon, and his name was notorious as a 
synonym for pitiless extortion and grinding cruelty, 
and his was the distinction of having wrecked more 
homes and caused more misery than any man of his 
time in England. He was a Polish Jew, but the 
Jews disowned him for his fiendishness, refusing to 
accept his contributions to their various funds, and 
so unsavory was his reputation that he was unable 
to live in any one place for long, meeting with dis- 
dainful and abusive treatment even in hotels, and 
being told, when he appealed to their managers, 
that his room was preferred to his company. 

Although his name was almost constantly in the 
papers, his personality was practically unknown 
to the public. It would be safe to say that in half 
the proceedings against debtors in the courts of the 
United Kingdom Gordon was the plaintiff, and in 
those cases there was invariably a pitiful story of 
soulless brutality and racking usury, always, how- 
ever, falling just outside the province of the law. 
Of recent years accounts of such actions in the 
newspapers would be headed “Isaac Gordon Again,” 
but his methods were better known than his in- 
dividuality. That method was villainously simple. 
It consisted chiefly of having an immense field of 
cperations, and transacting his business under 
countless aliases—likewise without a spark of 
mercy. A poor man would come to him to borrow 
money, which Gordon would advance at a ruinous 
rate of interest, appearing in the transaction 
as, say, Mr. Jones. In a month or so, if the 
debtor were in desperate straits, Gordon would 
communicate by mail or through one of his 
confidential clerks, and lend him more money on 
terms even harsher, but in this case the money 
lender would pose as one Smith. Thus, spider- 
like, he manceuvered until his victim was so 
entangled that escape was impossible, and, when 
he had him safe, nipped at him like a demon. His 
rate of interest varied from 30 to 500 or even 1,000 
percent. To one man he advanced $250 on a promis- 
sory note for $1,000. Two more loans of $250 each 
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followed, and for this sum Gordon got in two years 
$2,300. This happened in Scotland, and even after 
receiving that sum, Shylock Gordon demanded $2,- 
500 more, and by twisting the law of the land and 
sending bailiffs down on his victim, actually got half 
that amount out of him to settle the matter. An- 
other man borrowed $25,000, paid back $90,000, 
and became bankrupt. A dressmaker borrowed $250 
from Edwards, of Chester. To pay it she got an- 
other loan of $350 from Spencer, Liverpool; had bad 
luck and took $500 from Gordon, of Birmingham, 
and then was dragged to court to find that the three 
were one. 

Gordon kept close watch over his accounts and 
failed not to remind his debtors a few days before 
their accounts were due that he would stand no 
trifling. Debtors who could pay and those who 
couldn’t alike received his delicate reminder. It was 
a printed notice that read: “If you fail to remit per 
return of post writ will immediately be issued and 
you will get the bailiffs, and you may safely depend 
upon that. You give ten times more trouble than 
your custom is worth and we shall be glad to get rid 
of you.” Prayers, threats, insults were thrown 
away on him. Influential men sometimes went to 
plead with him for the wretches that he had in his 
snare and he laughed at them. He appeared in 
court time after time, testified coolly, not to say 
jauntily, and was deaf to the sneers and gibes of the 
magistrate. He was summoned before a special 
parliamentary committee, already armed with reams 
of evidence against him, and smiled while he was 
being rebuked. The chairman of the committee 
cited a few of the most repulsive instances of his 
treachery and asked Gordon if he regarded that as 
legitimate business. “Yes,” he said, “in a way. I 
risk my money and I have a certain right to do what 
I like with it. If I like to risk my money and give 
it to a lady under forty names I can do it. It’s my 
own money.” 

Probably he was more touched by the re- 
monstrances of his own race, for when the members 
of the Birmingham synagogue refused to accept his 
offering he protested. They stood fast, however, 
and would have none of his money, although they 
did not turn him out. He pleaded with them in a 
letter, in which he said: “If I sin against the law 
of the land the law will deal with me; if I sin against 
the law of God my Maker will deal with me. You 
have no right to sit in judgment upon me.” 

He was universally regarded as utterly callous, 
but there was a heart and a conscience in him some- 
where. He was ionely in a world where he had 
made every one hate him and wrote in a letter to 
almost his only friend, “Call and see me. I wish to 
pour out to you the bitterness of my heart.” He 
preferred not to do business with those of his own 
race, and there have been cases in which he refused 
to receive interest on the money he had lent. He 
had a love that amounted almost to adoration for a 
little boy, the child of an acquaintance, sending him 
chocolates by mail, calling to see him or sending 
letters asking about his health almost every day. 

Some of his clients lied to him, others tried to 
outwit him in other ways, but usually failed. He felt 
that he was simply fighting them with their own 
weapons, and it is only fair to say that he showed 
no favor, but treated every man alike. He had an- 
other unction for his conscience—the thought that 
he was having revenge against humanity for the 
wrong, as he said, it had done him. About twelve 
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years ago, still as a money lender, he went too far 
and was sentenced to prison with hard labor for 
eighteen months. His health gave out under the 
toil and he was released by the Home Secretary 
when only about half his term had expired. The 
doctors told him that he couldn’t live more than a 
few months, but he went to the south of France, re- 
cuperated and came back again, hugging to his 
breast the thought that he had a debt of vengeance 
to pay to mankind and set about paying it while he 
could, for he did not hope to live many years. He 
was a glutton for work and had only a few trusted 
assistants. He was so eager for the business day 
to begin that he couldn’t wait in the morning for 
the regular delivery, but walked around to the post 
office to get his letters. The same energy made him 
work, even after his final attack of laryngitis, up 
to within two hours of his death, settling his affairs 
with the help of his confidential clerk. He died with 
his clothes on. When first he was seized the manager 
of his hotel sent for a nurse, but Gordon refused 
to engage her, saying that her fee—$10 a week—was 
too high, and he declined to let a physician examine 
him until the medical man had named the amount of 
his professional charge. Curiously enough, the fol- 
lowing day a case of Gordon’s was tried in the 
London bankruptcy court in which the money 
lender appeared as “Robert Dean.” 

He came to England without a penny and started 
in business as a money lender’s clerk at 17. He 
soon branched out for himself, however, and it is 
thought that his fortune at his death amounted to 
$5,000,000. When he died he had $20,000 in his 
pockets and over $130,000 in his office, banks 
usually refusing to have dealings with him. He 
once had an account with the Bank of England, but 
they requested him to withdraw it. He has a 
brother, also a money lender, in England and a 
brother and sister in Poland, who will make a claim 
against his estate, but as yet his will has not been 
found. He always said that he would leave a liberal 
allowance to the little boy whom he loved with such 
curious fondness, and it was a whimsical fancy of 
his that he would leave the rest of his fortune to 
charity and to endowing a home for, as he termed 
them, “old maids who had been laid on the shelf.” 
As a beginning in the direction of putting his affairs 
in order, Gordon set about becoming naturalized. 
So universal was the feeling against him that it was 
weeks before he could find five British subjects to 
attest his respectability, and even after he found 
them and presented his papers the Home Secretary 
refused to admit him to citizenship, which refusal, 
it is said, stung him more than any rebuff ever had 
before. He was buried with scant ceremony, his 
body being removed from his hotel in a rough, un- 
polished wooden coffin, carried by four ill-dressed 
men. 





The New York Herald prin‘s 
this sketch of Mrs. Dewey: 


More widely discussed than any other woman in 
America to-day, the wife of fhe Admiral is probably 
least known to the great mass of the people. From 
an inconspicuous place in the social scheme of the 
capital she has suddenly mounted to the topmost 
pinnacle of prominence outside the White House. 
and even those sacred social precincts have been the 
scene of one of her greatest triumphs, for it was in 
the splendid East Room of the mansion last winter 
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that she held a little impromntu court of her own, 
receiving the accredited representatives of the 
governments of Europe as if she had been the 
hostess of the occasion. And it should be said right 
here that upon that occasion she was probably more 
embarrassed than she had been at any time in her 
life, although her friends said that she was a charm- 
ing mate to the hero of Manila, and worthily filled 
the place into which popular enthusiasm thrust her. 

Mrs. George Dewey has some characteristics 
which have been denied to her from time to time by 
the press of the country, with the result that she has 
become afraid of reporters and shuns them as she 
would the plague. False motives have been ac- 
credited to her, and the claim that she holds herself 
above the people has especially annoyed her. Far 
from this being the case, she feeis that the people 
are not interested in her, and she is not the woman 
to force herself upon them because of the eminence 
of her husband. She has felt more keenly than she 
herself can even express the accusation that she 
received in the home of her mother, Mrs. Washing- 
ton McLean, because she would not permit the public 
to come into her own nome, and she has said that 
she is tired of telling the people that she did not say 
this, but that what she did say was that her house 
was too small for the crowds that wanted to call 
upon the Admiral. Her special characteristics are 
an innate modesty, coupled with an intense ambition 
to shine at the topmost heights of social success, a 
decided fondness for dress and jewels, and devotion 
to her husband. In him she recognizes the posses- 
sion of a mate who has it in his hands to fulfill her 
ambition, and whose prestige, barring all possibility 
of the Presidency, gives her the place in society 
which her heart craves. Beneath this is the worship 
of a loving woman’s heart for her own hero. * * * 

In order to settle a question concerning her 
church affiliations it is only necessary to say that 
her early married life was spent at the Austrian 
court, where her husband was military attaché. An 
air of Catholicity pervades fashionable Vienna, and 
it was there that she acquired the custom of attend- 
ing the Church of Rome. Nothing was more nat- 
ural to a woman of a religious turn of mind than 
to follow the fashionable crowd to the fashionable 
church, although she had been reared in the Pres- 
byterian faith, and had later adopted the Episco- 
palian. Naturally, then, when she returned to 
America she attended the church to which she had 
grown accustomed abroad, and it was only equally 
natural that she should be married in that church. 
If, as it is now whispered, she is to leave Rome for 
the Protestant faith, she will be only going back to 
the teachings of her childhood. 

From her childhood, Mildred McLean has been 
ambitious. She could never have been called a 
domestic woman, for love of society has been her 
dominant quality.. By this it need not be inferred 
that she is thoughtless of her home, for no woman 
takes more pride in her own surroundings than she, 
and it is to have these environments second to none 
that she aspires to higher things than to be the 
wife of the Admiral. There is no question in the 
minds of her friends that she would make an ideal 
mistress of the White House. She is an entertainer 
of rare accomplishments, and her receptions have 
always been attended by people of the ultra fashion- 
able class. It is said that while at Vienna she was 
the most handsomely gowned woman of the Ameri- 
can colony there, and her jewels were second only 
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in magnificence to those of the Empress. She is 
fond of diamonds, and has had her wishes largely 
gratified in this. At the diplomatic reception at the 
White House last winter she was the most daz- 
zlingly ornamented woman among the hundreds who 
made their bow to the President and the receiving 
party in the Blue Room, her jewels covering her 
corsage and her hair in bewildering splendor, 
though in exquisite taste, for it was an occasion 
when women say too many cannot be worn. She 
is said to be extremely fond of music and is an ac- 
complished pianist; a long residence abroad has 
made her a linguist of much range, and she is a 
delightful conversationalist, because she is a good 
listener as well as a good talker. She likes books, 
yet will express no preference for any particular 
author, reading with equal satisfaction from Scott 
to Kipling, and her library is well filled with all the 
good things between covers. Of her pets she is 
particularly proud, and there is a small household 
of dogs about her in her new home in the country, 
near the old suburban home of former President 
Cleveland. Of course, the parrot that cries “Hello, 
George!” is the favorite among the household and 
the special pet of his mistress. He was on the Ad- 
miral’s flagship, the Olympia. She is, next to 
society, devoted to travel and has been almost every- 
where. For years she lived in Europe, never calling 
any one place home, for America was that to her 
always, but wandering about wherever inclination 
dictated and society called. She never took great 
interest in fads of any sort, and it may be said that 
she possesses none beyond the ambition to shine as 
a leader, in which she takes the greatest pride. 
Being the sister of John R. McLean and of the wife 
of Rear Admiral Ludlow, and the daughter of one 
of the wealthiest women in America, her social aims 
have never been retarded for want of money to 
assist them, and in her husband she has a partner 
who takes probably as much pride in her elevation 
to the highest places as she does herself. 

Her own home is a gem, though small in com- 
parison to the splendid mansion of her mother, in 
which latter she has entertained for the reasons ex- 
plained, and the new country place will be the scene 
of much entertaining during the coming season. 
One of the most artistic and at the same time un- 
usual decorations of the city house on Rhode Island 
avenue is a large bunch of what seems, at first 
glance, to be La France roses nodding at one from 
an Oriental vase. So perfect are they that they can- 
not be distinguished from the real flower, yet they 
are artificial, and the work of Chinese artists. Made 
from bark, they have been dyed to perfection, and 
are imperishable as well as perfectly true to nature. 
They are the gift of the Admiral to his wife. He 
brought them from China with him on the Olympia. 

Summing up the personality of Mrs. Dewey is to 
take the residuum of ambition, tact, diplomacy, cul- 
tivation, good taste, affection and many talents, and 
we have a resourceful woman of the world whose 
highest aim is to secure for her husband and her- 
self a place in the social scheme which cannot be 
gainsaid. She wants to stand upon that pinnacle 
which so few really reach, and if it can be done with 
modesty and perseverance she will probably live 
to see the wish gratified. Notoriety is to her ab- 
horrent, and for all that she might gain she would 
never resort to this end to secure position. The 
latter she has now, and it is only to reach a loftier 
pinnacle that she is ever working. 
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American Poets of To-Day: Paul L. Dunbar 


Paul Laurence Dunbar undisputably stands at 
the head of the literary men which the colored 
race has produced. He was born in Dayton, Ohio, 
June 27, 1872. His father and mother were 
slaves, but both could read and write and had a 
fondness for books. He attended the common 
schools of his native city, graduating from its 
high school in 1891. His first intention was to 
study law, adopt it as his profession, devoting 
spare time to literary work. The acceptance of 
some stories by a Western syndicate persuaded 
him to adopt the pursuit of letters. His first book 
Oak and Ivy, a collection of verse, was published 
when the author was twenty years old; Majors 
and Minors appeared in 1895, and was favorably 
reviewed by Mr. Howells. Mr. Dunbar has since 
published Lyrics of Lowly Life, 1896; Lyrics of 
the Hearthside, 1899; Folks from Dixie, a col- 
lection of short stories; and The Uncalled, a 
novel. All of his books bear the imprint of Dodd, 
Mead & Company of New York City. The poems 
represented here are taken from the last two 
collections of the poet’s verse with his and his 
publishers’ permission. 

Mr. Dunbar’s dialect poems are unrepresented 
in these selections because they have been so fre- 
quently printed in Current Literature. Our read- 
ers are familiar with the poet’s refined and deli- 
cate art shown in this peculiar field, for as Mr. 
Howells says, “They are really not dialect so 
much as delightful personal attempts and failures 
for the written and spoken language.” Mr. Dun- 
bar’s poems in literary English are graceful, lyri- 
cal and imaginative and richly deserve the popu- 
larity which they have received. 


THE MEADOW LARK. 


Though the winds be dank, 
And the sky be sober, 
And the grieving day 
In a mantle gray 
Hath let her waiting maiden robe her— 
All the fields along. 
I can hear the song 
Of the meadow lark, 
As she flits and flutters 
And laughs at the thunder when it- mutters. 
Oh, happy bird, of heart most gay 
To sing when skies are gray! 


When the clouds are full, 
And the tempest master 
Lets the loud winds sweep 
From his bosom deep, 
Like heralds of some dire disaster, 
‘Then the heart alone 
To itself makes moan; 


And the songs come slow, 
While the tears fall fleeter, 
And silence than song by far seems sweeter, 
Oh, few are they along the way 
Who sing when skies are gray. 


A CORN SONG. 


On the wide veranda white, 
In the purple failing light, 
Sits the master while the sun is lowly burning, 
And his dreamy thoughts are drowned 
In the softly flowing sound 
Of the corn-songs of the field-hands slow return- 
ing. 
Oh, we hoe de co’n 
Since de ehly mo’n; 
Now de sinkin’ sun 
Says de day is done. 


O’er the fields with heavy tread, 
Light of heart and high of head, 
Though the halting steps be labored, slow and 
weary; 
Still the spirits brave and strong 
Find a comforter in song, 
And their corn song rises ever loud and cheery. 


Oh, we hoe de co’n 
Since de ehly mo’n; 
Now de sinkin’ sun 
Says de day is done. 


To the master in his seat, 
Comes the burden, full and sweet, 
Of the mellow minor music growing clearer, 
As the toilers raise the hymn, 
Thro’ the silence dusk and dim, 
To the cabin’s restful shelter drawing nearer. 


Oh, we hoe de co’n 
Since de ehly mo’n; 
Now de sinkin’ sun 
Says de day is done. 


And a tear is in the eye 
Of the master sitting by, : 
As he listens to the echoes low-replying 
To the music’s fading calls 
As it faints away and falls 
Into silence, deep within the cabin dying. 


Oh, we hoe de co’n 
Since de ehly mo’n; 
Now de sinkin’ sun 
Says de day is done. 


WHEN THE OLD MAN SMOKES. 


In the forenoon’s restful quiet, 
When the boys are off at school, 
When the window lights are shaded 
And the chimney-corner cool, 
Then the old man seeks his arm-chair, 
Lights his pipe and settles back; 
Falls a-dreaming as he draws it 
Till the smoke-wreaths gather black. 
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And the tear-drops come a-trickling 
Down his cheeks a silver flow— 

Smoke or memories you wonder, 
But you never ask him,—no; 

For there’s something almost sacred 
To the other family folks 

In those moods of silent dreaming 
When the old man smokes. 


Ah, perhaps he sits there dreaming 
Of the love of other days 

And of how he used to lead her 
Through the merry dance’s maze; 

How he called her “little princess,” 
And, to please her, used to twine 

Tender wreaths to crown her tresses, 
From the “matrimony vine.” 


Then before his mental vision 
Comes, perhaps, a sadder day, 
When she left his little princess 
Sleeping with her fellow clay. 
How his young heart throbbed and pained him! 
Why, the memory of it chokes! 
Is it of these things he’s thinking 
When the old man smokes? 


But some brighter thoughts possess him, 
For the tears are dried the while. 
And the old worn face is wrinkled 
In a reminiscent smile, 
From the middle of the forehead 
To the feebly trembling lip, 
At some ancient prank remembered 
Or somé long unheard-of quip. 


Then the lips relax their tension 
And the pipe begins to slide. 

Till in little clouds of ashes 
It falls softly at his side; 

And his head bends low and lower 
Till his chin rests on his breast, 

And he sits in peaceful slumber 
Like a little child at rest. 


* 
Dear old man, there’s something sad’ning, 
In these dreamy moods of yours. 
Since the present proves so fleeting, 
All the past for you endures. 
Weeping at forgotten sorrows, 
Smiling at forgotten jokes; 
Life epitomized in minutes, 
When the old man smokes. 


THE POET AND THE BABY. 


How’s a man to write a sonnet, can you tell,— 
How’s he going to weave the dim poetic spell,— 
When a-toddling on the floor 
Is the muse he must adore, 
And this muse he loves, not wisely, but too well? 


Now to write a sonnet, every one allows, 
‘One must always be as quiet as a mouse; 

But to write one seems to me 

Quite superfluous to be, 
When you've got a little sonnet in the house. 


Just 2 dainty little poem, true and fine, 
That is full of love and life in every line, 
Earnest, delicate and sweet, 
Altogether so complete : 
That I‘ wonder what’s the use of writing mine. 
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FOR THE MAN WHO FAILS. 


The world is a snob, and the man who wins 
Is the chap for its money’s worth; 

And the lust for success causes half of the sins 
That are cursing this brave old earth. 

For it’s fine to go up, and the world’s applause 
Is sweet to the mortal ear; 

But the man who fails in a noble cause 
Is a hero that’s no less dear. 


’Tis true enough that the laurel crown 
Twines but for the victor’s brow; 

For many a hero has lain him down 
With nought but the cypress bough. 
There are gallant men in the losing fight, 

And as gallant deeds are done 
As ever graced the captured height, 
Or the battle grandly won. 


We sit at life’s board with our nerves high strung 
And we play for the stake of fame, 
And our odes are sung and our banners hung 
For the man who wins the game. 
But I have a song of another kind 
Than breathes in these fame-wrought gales,— 
An ode to the noble heart and mind 
Of the gallant man who fails! 


The man who is strong to fight his fight, 
And whose will no front can daunt, 

If the truth be truth and the right be right, 
Is the man that the ages want. 

Tho’ he fail and die in grim defeat, 
Yet he has not fled the strife, 

And the house of Earth will seem more sweet 
For the perfume of his life. 


THE MYSTIC SEA. 


The smell of the sea in my nostrils, 
The sound of the sea in mine ears; 

The touch of the spray on my burning face 
Like the mist of reluctant tears. 


The blue of the sky above me, 
The green of the waves beneath; 

The sun flashing down on a gray-white sail 
Like scimitar from its sheath. 


And ever the breaking billows, 
And ever the rocks, disdain; 

And ever a thrill in mine inmost heart 
That my reason cannot explain. 


So I say to my heart. “Be silent, 
The mystery of time is here; 

Death’s way will be plain when we fathom the main, 
And the secret of life be clear.” 


RETORT. 


“Thou art a fool,” said my head to my heart, 
“Indeed the greatest of fools thou art, 

To be led astray by the trick of a tress, 
By a smiling face or a ribbon smart;” 

And my heart was in sore distress. 


Then Phyllis came by, and her face was fair, 
The light gleamed soft on her raven hair; 
And her lips were blooming a rosy red. 
Then my heart spake out with a right bold air: 
“Thou are worse than a fool, O head!” 
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Among the Plants: Garden, Field and Forest 


EpItep BY ROBERT BLIGHT. 
i) 


We can scarcely enter into the plant houses of 
any well-known florist without having pointed out 
to us some diminutive tree, not more than a foot in 
height, the age of which is said to be more than a 
century. Such peculiar specimens of the vegetable 
kingdom are brought mainly from Japan, and the 
collection of them, by those who can afford the ex- 
pensive luxury, has become quite a “rage,” like the 
collection of china and postage stamps. Those who 
have visited the ruined abbeys of England will 
remember many an instance of a yew or other tree 
which has taken possession of some coign of van- 
tage, and is deliberately forcing apart the solid 
wall by its growth. A section of the gnarled and 
twisted stem of such a one would show the rings of 
growth of many a year beyond what is indicated by 
the diminutive trunk. The similarity between such 
specimens and the Japanese product is often strik- 
ing. One can scarcely say that the taste for collect- 
ing these dwarfs is one whit better than that which 
existed some three centuries ago for keeping on 
the list of a nobleman’s household some dwarfed 
specimen of humanity, such as the famous Sir 
Geoffrey Hudson, who was sent to the royal table in 
a pie. They are unnatural, and useless except as 
merely ornamental curiosities. Far different are 
those other productions of the gardener’s art in 
which beauty of form, color and scent are developed 
for man’s enjoyment. A collection of Japanese 
dwarfed trees was recently exhibited in New York, 
concerning which we have the following description: 
Miniature Landscape Gardening... ..ccccccvecesevesesees Every Mor th 

“Of the collection exhibited, it is said that it 
is the most perfect ever brought together, that the 
specimens are at once the type and the acme of 
the Japanese gardener’s art; that to the Japanese 
mind they are the most beautiful, suitable and 
natural ornaments of a garden or dwelling that 
imagination can conceive, ingenuity devise and 
skill and patience execute. Yet to the unthink- 
ing and uninitiated it could but appear a collection 
of monstrosities, pretty and interesting, it is true, 
but utterly artificial and grotesque. Assuredly, 
if you were to search the forests of the world, 
you would never find the like of one of these 
Japanese trees. We see pines, maples and other 
giants of the forest, obviously mature—nay, more 
than mature—gnarled and twisted with age, per- 
fect in every detail, yet only a foot high, and 
springing from a pot six inches in diameter. 
Again we have half a dozen varieties of great 
forest trees growing on a rock, the whole clump 
weighing about five pounds, pot included, and 
so it goes; spreading orchards, pathless forests 
and beetling crags, all capable of being contained 
in a Harlem flat. All this may seem very friv- 
olous, but some slight explanation of the idea 





which animates the Japanese gardener should ren- 
der his curious creations more intelligible and 
interesting, and show that there is more in them 
than meets the eye of the casual observer 

“When the Japanese gardener sets himself to 
lay out a piece of ground he follows up a distinct 
preconceived plan. Primarily his object is like 
that of all artists, to give a true picture of nature 
as he views her. Forests, rocks, waterfalls and 
the like are obviously too large to be included in 
a small garden or to figure as the decorations of a 
room. The Japanese gardener aims, therefore, at 
conveying a realistic impression of these great 
things in miniature. Take, for example, cne of 
the tiny pines. The gardener gives us an exact 
reproduction of what he holds to be the most 
beautiful and typical pine, an ancient monarch 
of the forest, gnarled, twisted and weather-beaten. 
Such a pine in nature he chooses as his model and 
reproduces exactly down to the smallest twig and 
leaf by a process to be explained later. The model 
will perhaps be roo feet high and the miniature 
less than two feet, otherwise the two will be exact 
counterparts. Such specimens are in the style 
called ‘Bon Sai,’ literally a tree in a tray. Some- 
times it is a combination of trees that is presented, 
maples, ilex and others that grow in close prox- 
imity in nature, the whole representing a noble 
grove and occupying a space of, say, one cubic 
yard. Other ‘Bon Sai’ specimens portray 
familiar and beautiful freaks of nature, as for 
example, a maple where the roots have been forced 
above the ground; a pine growing under a rock 
with its shape grotesquely contorted; a pine, an 
ilex and a maple all growing from the same stem 
just as one sees trees jumbled up together in a 
thick forest. All these strange dwarfs, however, 
be it remembered, are not patched up, glued-to- 
gether things, but real, living, flourishing trees, 
putting forth shoots and buds with the vigor of 
the mighty redwoods of California. 

“But our Japanese garden artist does not con- 
tent himself with merely imitating trees. In the 
‘Bon Kei’ style we have a more ambitious con- 
ception. ‘Bon Kei’ means landscape scenery on 
a tray, or the reproduction in miniature of a 
landscape view embracing all the features of a 
native scene in detail that one can see in the 
perspective. Usually the scene is some spot cele- 
brated in Japan for its natural beauty. To take 
an example from the collection, an island in the 
famous lake ‘Biwa,’ which is exactly reproduced 
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by two trees growing cn the top of a stone to 
the height of two and a half inches. Another 
example is the ‘House on a Rock,’ on the outskirts 
of Tokio, to recall which we have a tiny house, 
a stone and five diminutive trees. Here again we 
have a more elaborate picture still. It is con- 
tained on a dish of china porcelain, shaped like a 
specimen of Chinese fruit. The inside of the 
dish is supposed to represent a lake; at one side 
is a piece of fern root, which plays the part of an 
overhanging crag, from which grows a tree bend- 
ing down to the water. Two fish made of rare 
Chinese jade are in the lake under the shzde of 
the overhanging tree. To a Japanese, and even 
to an American of imagination, this tiny scene 
cannot but convey an impression of coolness and 
shade. But even such elaborate pictures as these 
give but an imperfect idez of the scope of the 
Japanese landscape gardener’s art. In truth, there 
is no subject which the ambitious Japanese gar- 
dener will nat endeavor to illustrate. By a single 
shrub in a large pot he will give his notion of 
solitude; by a cunning arrangerent of trees and 
stones he will translate the abstract idea of dis- 
tance. Even states of mind he will not consider 
outside his sphere, but will place his little stones 
and shrubs in such a manner as to express pen- 
siveness, energy, joy, or, in fact, any emotion that 
could be the inspiration of a picture or statue. 
“But apart from abstract questions of art sym- 
bols and allegory, some of these dwarf trees pos- 
sess great intrinsic value. The pine-like ‘Chibo- 
Hiba,’ for instance, which dates from the twelfth 
century, when it was cultivated by Buddhist 
priests, is valued at $10,000, while others scarcely 
less venerable are quoted at anywhere between 
that sum and $1,000. As may be readily imag- 
ined, the production of these pigmies entails con- 
siderable skill and care. 
dwarfing and shaping of a pine. First, the very 
choicest seed is selected and planted in a suitable 
pot. In the spring of the second year the seed- 
ling, which should be about eight inches high, 
is staked with bamboo and tied up with rice 
straw in the desired shape. In the following 
fall it is transferred to richer soil and fertilized. 
Next spring it is retwisted and restaked, and so 
on up to the seventh year, when it is planted in 
a smaller pot to prevent the roots from expand- 
ing. For three years the new shoots are con- 
tinually pinched off until finally the tree will have 
been effectually dwarfed and have assumed per- 
manently the desired shape. Its growth will then 
cease, but it will continue to flourish with the 
vigor of the stoutest monarch of the forest. The 
dwarf bamboo is not generally operated upon 
until it reaches a height of five feet. The trunk 


Take, for example, the - 
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is then about three inches in circumference. The 
first step is to remove the bark, piece by piece, 
from the plant. After this has been continued 
for some five weeks, the stem is bent in and tied 
up. Three months later the side shoots are cut 
off five or six inches from the trunk. The tree 
is then dug up and potted in sand, no fertilizer 
being used. In the following May or June the 
large shoots are cut off and this process is re- 
peated annually for three years. And so it is 
with every one of these strange miniature trees. 
Each species must be treated in its particular 
way, and each gardener has his own ideas and 
methods. The general principle of dwarfing and 
shaping, however, is the same in all cases. The 
roots are compressed in a small pot and nipped 
from time to time, and the foliage is pruned and 
pinched until size and shape become permanent. 
It is a toilsome business, and to some the results 
may seem trivial, but to the Japanese they are 
full of beauty and meaning.” 


As these dwarf trees are certainly very interest- 
ing, and well illustrate the way in which the art of 
man can produce what botanists call “monstros- 
ities,” which nature occasionally brings about by her 
own causes, it will be well to hear what experts 
have to say on the subject. Some opinions will be 
seen in the following extract: 


SNE DRE Wns vs viadcsiccnntessveiiinsins New York Times 


“It has been said from time to time that there 
was a good deal that was fraudulent about these 
little plants; that they were the result of but 
a short period of culture by the Japanese gar- 
deners. Experts, however, do not admit this. Dr. 
N. L. Britton, Director-in-Chief of the Botanical 
Garden, said: “These trees are produced by tak- 
ing advantage of natural conditions and propagat- 
ing by cuttings or grafting on older stock. Trees 
that grow in exposed positions will be dwarfed 
by the winds and unfavorable conditions, and by 
being propagated a race of dwarfs is obtained. I 
do not think any of them are produced from seed, 
for they would go back to natural conditions. 
The maples, I think, are always grafted. Many 
of these dwarf trees may be a hundred years old, 
but I certainly consider a statement that any of 
them were a thousand years old excessive. They 
are not at all fraudulent, however. People have 
become dissatisfied with them because, after pay- 
ing big prices for them, they find that they will 
not live in the house. They will not live without 
the proper conditions. It is like trying to grow 
one of our maples in the house. A wild tree would 
not live. It would not have sufficient light. 

“*The first time I ever saw these Japanese 
dwarf trees,’ said Samuel Henshaw, the head gar- 
dener of the Garden, ‘was in the South Kensing- 
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ton Museum, in England, in 1864. They had been 
brought there by some Japanese travelers. They 
took then with the curiosity seekers, but we 
plantsmen did not take much stock in them. . They 
pander to a fashionable taste. I think it is a per- 
verted taste, though they are beautiful in their 
way. The only dwarf-trees that are valuable are 
the fruit trees. By dwarfing them you can have 
a great variety in a small space in the orchard 
house and get fine fruit. You get certain results 
that are valuable by dwarfing trees of that kind.’ 

“‘T have seen one of the dwarf trees,’ said 
Henry A. Siebrecht, ‘which cost sixty dollars in 
Japan, and altogether eighty or ninety dollars in 
getting it over. It is 150 years old, and the grafts 
are forty or fifty years old. From my knowledge 
and experience I should. say that about two-thirds 
of the age usually given by the Japanese would 
be about the actual age of the trees. The stock 
that is used for the “Chabo-Hiba,” which the 
Japanese-most use, is the cedar, the “Retinospora 
filifera.” These cedars are raised from cuttings 
or seeds, and by the time they are ten years old 
they are not thicker than: a pencil. They must 
be about ten years old before they are ready to re- 
ceive grafts, and they may be thirty, forty or fifty. 
Then they are grafted with little pieces an inch 
long, and sometimes hundreds of pieces are put 
into one little tree. Then they are put under 
glass and are kept with the greatest care, so much 
light and so much heat, until the grafts are in 
perfect condition, when they are taken out to be 
developed. The trees have been misrepresented 
here, for they have been called house plants, and 
they are not. They will grow out in a veranda 
or in a tea house, but they will not live in the 
ordinary house.’ ” 

It will be seen that there is a variety of opinions 
as to the exact way in which the Japanese produce 
their dwarf trees, and that there is a suspicious un- 
certainty about the matter, as if they had “thrown 
inquirers off the scent,” just as they have hitherto 


done with regard to their marvelous morning 
The subject is worth following up a step 


glories. ( | t 
or two further. We therefore give the following 
extracts 

Japanese Outdone in Dwarfing Trees.......0..++000 Brooklyn Eagle 


“These dwarf Japanese trees have recently be- 
come the rage in New York and Brooklyn. Some 
enterprising Japanese imported a quantity of 
them. They made an immediate hit. Some very 
fine specimens have been sold on the market at 
fancy prices. One fine tree with an authenticated 
age of 350 years was-sold for $350, or a dollar. 
for each year of its age. A Brooklyn dealer re- 
cently secured a lot of dwarf trees, among ‘which 
was-a cedar a hundred years old and twelve inches 
high, and a pine twenty-five years old and-of the 
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same height. The secret of Tapanese tree train- 
ing is said.to lie in the skilful pruning of roots 
and branches. The roots of dwarf trees are 
cramped in small. pots, on the-same principle that 
the feet of Chinese women.are stunted. In addi- 
tion the trees are periodically taken out of the 
pots to have their roots trimmed. The gardener’s 
skill is displayed in trimming just enough to pre- 
vent growth, yet not enough to impair the health 
of the tree.” (Now take notice of the suspicion 
suggested: above.) “It is said that in the course 
of a hundred_years or so, these pigmy trees be- 
come~so accustomed to having their roots trim- 
med that they really enjoy it, and when the time 
approaches for the periodical pruning they wave 
their little limbs in eager appeals to the gardener 
to take them out and clip their roots. This part 
of the story, however, is not vouched for; it is 
merely given for what it is worth. 

“Hugo Mulertt, curator of Packer Collegiate 
Institute, has mastered the Japanese art of dwarf- 
ing trees so thoroughly that he could grow a 
whole forest in a hall bedroom and yet not crowd 
the furniture. While the Japanese confine their 
efforts largely to evergreens, Mr. Mulertt has 
made a specialty of dwarfing deciduous trees. He 
has some fifty specimens, principally maples, but 
also including larches and bamboos, all twelve 
years old, and from six inches to two feet high. 
Mr. Mulertt is an enthusiastic botanist, and twelve 
years ago he learned of the skill of the Japanese 
in dwarfing trees, and at once resolved to try it. 
Since then he has made it a hobby. Mr. Mulertt 
also grows. dwarf fish (like the Chinese). The 
method pursued in the cases of both trees and 
fish. are the same and extremely simple. It is 
nothing more nor less than starvation. At least, 
that is the way Mr. Mulertt expresses it. In 
other words he gives both trees and fish just 
enough nourishment to keep them alive, but not 
enough to permit any growth. There is this dif- 
ference between the treatment given the fish and 
that for the trees; the trees need pruning, the fish 
get along without it. Dwarf trees can only be 
grown in pots, for success depends upon confin- 
ing the roots. The roots must not be permitted 
to grow too large, for large roots mean a large 
tree. Occasionally the maples start a shoot out 
of proportion to the desired size of the tree. These 
shoots must be trimmed off. After the leaves 
drop in the autumn the maples must be carefully 
laid down and covered first with leaves and then 
with earth, but not deep enough to prevent freez- 
ing. In fact, the freezing is necessary. The trees 
are buried to prevent snow and ice from break- 
ing the delicate limbs and destroying the tree. 
Dwarf bamboos must not be allowed to freeze. 
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Discoveries at Ancient Susa..........0ccceceesses+eesLonsion Times 


On his resignation of his post as. director of the 
Gizeh Museum, M. de Morgan was intrusted with 
a special scientific mission to make a thorough ex- 
ploration of the site of ancient Susa; the first 
results are made known in -his report to the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, and they fully justify 
the expectations that were formed. It is no mis- 
statement to say that no explorations in Meso- 
potamia have produced such astonishing results or 
opened up so many new problems, not only as re- 
gards the historic ages of the Mesopotamian Val- 
ley, but in what has been entirely wanting—traces 
of prehistoric times. 

Two great tumuli mark the site of the ancient 
Elamite capitol. The larger of the tumuli is about 
1,500 meters in length, and some 800 in its great- 
est width. The smaller but loftier mound rises to 
a height of nearly 100 feet above the surround- 
ing plain, and presents every indication of being 
a more ancient ruin. 

The work of excavation was commenced in this 
tumulus. Starting with a base tunnel which re- 
vealed a yellow alluvial, M. de Morgan pierced 
the slope of the mound with five tunnels, until 
the first historic stratum was reached at a dis- 
tance of about 7 meters below the upper surface 
of the mound. It was in the lower tunnels that 
most important discoveries were made in the find- 
ing of no less than three strata of prehistoric 
times. Here, as in all previously excavated strati- 
fied ruins, pottery afforded important data. The 
first stratum was 10.93 meters above the plain, and 
showed traces of a civilized people. Much pot- 
tery, remarkable for the fineness of its glaze and 
decorated with painted patterns in red, black and 
brown, was discovered. The patterns were chiefly 
geometrical, but some had figures of birds resem- 
bling the prehistoric pottery from Nagada, in 
Egypt, and the early Greek work. In this stratum 
but few worked flints were found. In the next 
stratum, 14.30 meters above the base, the pottery 
was not so fine, mostly vases of rough earth, but 
the flints became more numerous, and here an im- 
portant discovery was made. In many places 
heaps of small flaked flints were found which the 
explorer, from his Egyptian experiences, recog- 
nized as the flint teeth of sickless and in the 
upper portion many such fragments were found 
with the bitumen adhering to them which had 
been used to seal them into the wooden frame of 
the sickle. It will be remembered that the 
Egyptian hieroglyph ma, a sickle, is colored at 


Medium and other sites as a wooden frame. mod- 
eled from the ox-jaw in which: flint teeth are set: 
Here, then, was a discovery which gladdened the 
heart of M. de Morgan. He had maintained in 
his work on Researches on the Beginning of 
Egyptian Civilization that cereal growing was not 
indigenous to Egypt but had been introduced by 
an Asiatic race, who naturally brought with them 
the instrument with which to reap the crops. In 
the strata above, the remains of these imple- 
ments were still more. numerous and the teeth 
polished and worn from usage. Stone maces, one 
of the earliest prehistoric weapons, began to ap- 
pear. Rising now to another stratum, 21 meters 
above the base line, we first find burnt bricks and 
traces of buildings, but no inscriptions whatever, 
and 4 meters higher the first town is discovered— 
the remains of the most ancient Susa, which in 
many respects resemble the lowest strata found 
by the American explorers at Nippur—but still 
no inscribed bricks. Above this, at a depth of 
about 434 meters, we come upon the ancient Ela- 
mite or Anzanian citadel, which was destroyed by 
Assurbanipal about B. C. 640. 

Having ascertained the order of his strata, M. 
de Morgan entrusted the work of opening trenches 
to a member of his staff, M. G. Lampre. After 
passing through 2 meters of Persian and Arab 
débris the Greco-Persian level was reached, 
which by enameled vases and coims may be said 
to cover a period of about five centuries from the 
Macedonian conquest to the rise of the Sassanian 
dynasties—that is B. C. 330 to A. D. 226. Below 
this the Elamite stratum was reached, and the 
remains of walls and pavements of bricks in- 
scribed with the names of Elamite rulers—such 
as Kudur-nakhunta, Selkhak and Sutruk-nak- 
hunta—were found; and from the amount of cin- 
ders and charred wood it became evident that this 
was the palace destroyed by Assurbanipal in his 
vengeance on Elam. The terrible destruction by 
fire and the deliberate razing of walls made it 
impossible to ascertain accurately the general 
plans, but many discoveries of great archxologi- 
cal importance were made. The walls were of 
square kilnburnt bricks (0.35 meters square), of 
bright brown color, those facing the interior be- 
ing inscribed, so that the walls were covered with 
lines of writing. Along the walls were found 
many fragments of enameled bricks bearing in- 
scriptions or decorative patterns, also portions of 
bricks with figures of men and animals used to 
form decorative panels. This mode of decoration 
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had been familiar to us in its highest style in the 
Achzmenian palaces, as is shown by the splendid 
enameled brickwork found by M. Dieulafoy and 
now in the Louvre. Its use by the Elamite rulers 
in the eighth century shows us the source from 
which the Achzmenian artists derived their in- 
spiration ; there are many other indications of this 
influence of the older Susanian civilization. In the 
larger rooms the bases of columns were found, but 
from the large quantity of cinders and carbon 
around them, it is evident that these rooms had 
been roofed like the Persian apadanas. 

We come now to the most important and aston- 
ishing discoveries of the historic period. As- 
surbanipal stripped the palace as far as he could 
and wrecked it, but there were certain monu- 
ments which escaped removal on account of their 
weight. Space will permit us to describe only 
one of these. Torn from its place and much 
injured by fire, the explorers unearthed a large 
stele of yellow limestone, which stood 6 feet 6 
inches high and about 3 feet in width at the base. 
The whole face was covered by an elaborate 
sculptured tableau containing many figures. The 
work is most remarkable, both as a whole and 
in the details, and, although bearing every mark 
of antiquity, may compare favorably with the 
sculptures of Assyria. At the top of the stele are 
three solar disks with their rays. Below is a 
lofty cone representing the peak of a mountain, 
on the surface of which is cut a long inscription. 
Before this stands the king wearing a horned 
helmet and armed with an arrow or short spear 
in his right hand, a bow in his left. He wears 
a rich robe reaching to his knees and wears san- 
dals. A dagger is thrust into his girdle. His 
beard is long. The royal warrior places his foot 
upon a dead foe, while before him another falls 
wounded, and tries to draw an arrow from his 
breast, and, farther off, another personage is 
represented standing with his hands raised in 
supplication. The heap of dead beneath the vic- 
tor’s feet, in various complicated attitudes, is 
most remarkably drawn and carved. Below the 
king, mounting some steps, come three ensign 
bearers, each with the right hand placed on his 
dagger, and his left holding the banner. The 
ensigns are of considerable interest, as they are 
already familiar to us from the engraved gems 
of Chaldea—namely, the sacred lance, whip and 
mace. Below the standard bearers come the sol- 
diers variously armed. In front of these are two 
trees, behind which are the enemy, who are repre- 
sented as turning round in supplication. From 
the whole tableau we see that it represents a cam- 
paign in a forest region, the enemy defeated and 
driven to the highest peaks, where they are slain 
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or surrender to the victors. It is exactly the 
region of the dark pine forest of the hero Khum- 
baba, described in the Epic of Chaldea. 

The question now is—of whose campaign is 
this remarkable monument a record? M. de Mor- 
gan, who appears not to have had the benefit of 
Father Schiel’s expert evidences, regards it as 
Elamite; but the inscription upon it reveals the 
astonishing fact that it is a monument erected by 
Naram-Sin to commemorate his great campaign 
some time about B. C. 3750. How came it here? 
M. Maspero and Dr. Scheil seems to think that it 
was carried away from Chaldea by the Elamites, 
but considering the great size and weight, this 
seems hardly feasible. The more possible solution 
is that the stele had been set up by the Chaldean 
king either in Susa or in the region. 


The Russian Moujik ......+.0.005 William Durban,.......++++ Outlook 

The moujik is the happiest, best-humored, most 
contented, most musical, and most affectionate 
agricultural toiler in the world. This description 
will be indorsed by any traveler, and especially 
by any one who has dwelt for any lengthy period 
in any part of the Russian Empire. What is sin- 
gular is that there is in this rough and crude 
child of nature, with all the simple, sunny “bon- 
homie” of his idiosyncrasy, a strain of sadness of 
that species which has come to be recognized as 
the Tolstoian temperament. For Tolstoi, though 
an aristocrat by birth, is a peasant at heart, as 
every Russian landowner is. Among nobles and 
serfs alike throughout Russia, the same admixture 
of the joyous and the melancholy is invariably 
observable. This is why all Russian music lapses 
into the minor mode. There is a sweet tender- 
ness in the smile of a Russian woman, whether 
she is a high-born countess or a coarsely-clad 
“jenshina,” yoked often with a pony to the miser- 
able plow; and it is this blended gayety and pen- 
siveness which puts the poetry of Pushkin in the 
front rank of the world’s lyrical literature. 

The Russian peasant revels in his own native 
music. The delicious tones of the church bells, 
which ring at all hours of the day and the night, 
distill their melody into his ears from his baby- 
hood. There are more bells in Russia than in 
all the rest of the earth together, and campanology 
is practiced there as nowhere else. I do not mean 
that carillons and chiming peals are cultivated, 
for they are all but unknown; but immense sums 
are spent yearly in the manufacture of splendid 
bells in the large factories famous for their produc- 
tion. No Russian “isvostchik,” or driver, would 
think it worthy of his dignity as a coachman to 
drive a “troika” (team of three horses abreast 
with a carriage or sleigh) unless the harness were 
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caparisoned with numerous tinkling bells. And 
never is a Russian peasant happier than when he 
is urging his beautiful and hardy ponies across 
the flowery prairies called the “steppes,” not by 
lashing them with the whip, but by singing in 
his own rich intonation his national or popular 
songs. There is nothing in the range of what the 
Germans call “Volks-Lieder,’ or music in- 
digenous to the common people, so exhilarating 
to listen to as the half-acquired and _ half-im- 
promptu singing of the Muscovite peasantry. 


The Water Carnival at Benares.,.... R. D. Mackensie.......Century 

On the morning of the water carnival a distinct 
ripple of mirth passed along the river during the 
preparations. ‘The last Oriental splashes of red, 
white, blue and green were daubed on the little 
Noah’s arks and peacock boats that floated in 
gay clusters over their reflections, moored along 
the banks of the river. Pennants of crimson and 
gold fluttered from floats in various stages of con- 
struction. Midway across the broad stream was 
a gigantic tent which had risen with the dawn, 
like a magic bubble, a floating fairy palace, await- 
ing the coming of the prince of the carnival. 

The cool breeze gradually died in the sultry 
heat of noonday. The last Hindu wealthy enough 
to procure a boat sufficiently large and suitable 
in construction to carry him and his family to the 
carnival had arrived at an understanding with the 
astute boatman, and was guarding his prize until 
he saw it safely anchored in front of his own 
house. Then all Benares retired within itself 
to rest and dream, while gold and silver keys 
were busily plied by trusted maids, who brought 
from hiding the glittering ornaments of uncut 
clustering gems, and garments, gauzy fabrics of 
spun gold and silver, threaded into brocades of 
poetry, such as “dup-chan” (sunshine and shade), 
“chand-tara” (moon and stars), and “bulbul- 
chaan” (nightingale’s eyes), with which the lady 
of quality is clad. 

The hot afternoon slowly sank into evening, 
the river being like a sheet of glass; one almost 
gasped for air. The templed bank was slowly 
shrouded in the gray veil of evening, and some- 
thing like disappointment hung in the sultry at- 
mosphere, when suddenly the boatmen cried, 
“Here they come!” With difficulty I could make 
out some cmall gray spots about two miles up the 
river, just coming into view round the bend from 
Ramnagar Fort, the residence of the maharaja. 
Slowly they approached, until at last they were 
close upon us. The air seemed to grow cooler, 
and the heat was forgotten. All attention was 
fixed upon two lovely visions—one could not call 
them boats—the foremost a pair of dappled gray 
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horses rising completely out of the water, sup- 
porting a canopy of red silk on silver poles, under 
which were seated, on the long boat of painted 
lotus-flowers, the maharaja and his princes, 
dressed in the most delicate harmonies of Oriental 
color, silver and gold, in the midst of which were 
a few dashes of scarlet. The crew; with pink- 
bladed oars, dipped into the liquid crystal of the 
river. The second float represented a gigantic 
peacock, carrying on its long, distended back a 
triple canopy of kincob, strawberry and gold, un- 
der which sat the maharaja’s son and heir, the 
ministers and other state officials. Close on every 
side were numerous small craft hovering in their 
wake like dancing water-beetles. 

Meanwhile my boat was lying anchored in the 
dim obscurity of the templed ghats, and not until 
the water pageant was almost lost to view did I 
realize that my boatmen were nervous to follow. 
The royal procession was soon overtaken, and 
as the last glow of light was fading away, the lit- 
tle Noah’s arks that so mysteriously disappeared 
in the morning came quietly stealing out in clus- 
ters from their hiding, until, by the time the tem- 
ples were reached—which it was the purpose of 
the procession to visit—the river was a chaotic 
mass of moving color, over which the curtain of 
night was rapidly falling. Without the least 
warning, a torch flamed up in the midst, and for 
an instant blotted out the whole spectacle in inky 
blackness. But gradually the eye became accus- 
tomed to the change, the torch burned slowly 
down, and in its place a crimson, a green, and a 
yellow flare of artificial fire burst forth with spas- 
modic sputterings, illuminating one boat in green, 
another in crimson, while another passed in sable 
shadow. The deep-purple reflection from the 
semi-luminous sky alternated with the crimson 
and green as the maharaja’s boats attempted to 
lead through the haphazard mass back. past the 
temples, and out to the floating tents in midstream 
—a carnival indeed, and full of that picturesque 
accident which is seen to such perfection in the 
unconventionality of an Oriental gathering. 

One by one the boats and barges attached them- 
selves to the floating tents until the mass assumed 
enormous proportions; they were variously illum- 
inated with lanterns and crystal chandeliers, of 
which the native of India is very proud. The 
tents were crowded to their utmost limit; the 
weird, thin voices of the nautch-girls were heard 
on the still night air, with the perpetual accom- 
paniment of their bell anklets, stringed instru- 
ments and tom-toms. One of the most unique 
features was the bazaar of sweetmeat-sellers. Not 
to be done out of their business because the féte 
was isolated in the middle of the Ganges, they 
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took their entire shops afloat, and the pyramids 
of light-brown lumps of sugared cream seemed to 
afford a continual source of comfort to the festive. 


PN IIR oss cdcceeredesncdcevcesesecunss New York Sun 


The following statement concerning the Yel- 
lowstone geysers is furnished by Capt. H. M. 
Chittenden, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., in 
charge of the improvement of Yellowstone Park: 
“There was recently published in a French scien- 
tific paper, Ciel et Terre, of Paris, an article on 
the Yellowstone National Park, in which the 
writer, who had lately visited the Park, holds that 
the geysers are rapidly approaching extinction. 
The article has been widely copied throughout 
the United States, and has gone a long way 
toward creating an impression that the Yellow- 
stone wonderland, so far as regards the hot 
springs and geysers, is practically a thing of the 
past. Both in his premises and conclusions the 
author of this article is wholly astray, and it is 
a good example of how even a scientific observer 
may draw wrong conclusions if he fails to exam- 
ine all sides of a question. A few examples will 
illustrate. 

“Roaring Mountain, which the author of the 
Ciel et Terre article did not hear roar, never 
has roared to any noticeable extent. Some en- 
thusiastic explorer in past years happened by this 
hill when there was an excessive escape of steam, 
heard the loud shrill sound which it caused, and 
dignified the hiil with the name of Roaring Moun- 
tain. But it is doubtful if any one has ever heard 
it roar any more than it does now; certainly it is 
as active as it has been for fifteen or twenty 
years past. 

“The Growler is another example in which the 
author’s conclusions are exactly the opposite of 
the facts. This steam vent has quadrupled in power 
in the past ten years. A close observer would 
have seen this, if he had taken note of the great 
destruction which is going on in the surrounding 
trees. There are several acres of ground around 
this spring on which the trees have been killed 
during the past six years. Obviously its force 
and volume have greatly increased, or its destruc- 
tive influence would not be so much extended. 
A little inquiry would further have shown this 
investigator that close by the Growler the Gov- 
ernment has in recent years been compelled to 
change its road because of the outbreak of new 
springs and geysers of great energy and power. 
In fact this entire basin, called the Norris Geyser 
Basin, is steadily increasing in activity. 

“Theold Fountain Geyser in the Lower Firehole 
Basin has indeed become extinct, but its energy 
has been transferred to another near by which 


appeared simultaneously with the disappearance 
of the old. The Great Fountain Geyser displays 
the same activity that it did when first described 
by Folsom in 1869. Excelsior Geyser has been 
in eruption but two or three times since the dis- 
covery of this region. It is the most powerful 
geyser in the Park and during its last eruption 
it burst through the rim which separates it from 
the Firehole River. This let the water in the 
pool escape and lowered its level several feet. 
The relief of pressure thus brought about every 
likely accounts for its failure to be in eruption in 
recent years; but its volume of discharge is as 
great as it ever was. Old Faithful shows no per- 
ceptible change either in regularity or height of 
eruption. The Bee Hive is less frequent in erup- 
tion than it used to be, but others in the neigh- 
borhood are more active. 

“Geyser action on the shore of the Yellowstone 
Lake is more vigorous than it was ten years ago. 
Mud Geyser in the past few years has shown more 
violence and power than ever before since it was 
discovered. The springs on Sulphur Mountain 
appear exactly as they did ten years ago. The 
various features throughout the Park known as 
Paint Pots, show no perceptible change. 

“The mammoth Hot Springs show more change 
than any other feature. But this is due to migra- 
tion rather than extinction. While the springs 
on one side are dying out those on the other are 
increasing and it is difficult to say on which side 
the balance lies. To those long acquainted with 
the Park the changes do not appear extensive. 
The total sum of thermal energy displayed seems 
to be about the same as it was twenty-five years 
ago. Springs die out and others take their places, 
and there is a constant change of this sort going 
on. If an observer wanted to make out a case 
on “ex parte” testimony that the geysers are be- 
coming extinct he could easily do so. With equal 
ease could he make out exactly the opposite case. 

“It is entirely probable that the broad operation 
of general causes is on the side of ultimate ex- 
tinction of all thermal activity in this region. The 
evolution of the earth is in that direction. But 
the process is a very slow one, and the tourist 
in the year 2000 will find things in this region 
very much as we find them to-day.” 


Pirates of the Philippines...... Ramon R. Lala...... Frank Leslie's 

Some three or four centuries ago, about the 
time that the Spaniards came to the Philippines, 
a tribe of Malays made their way from Borneo 
into the Sulu Islands, a people so fierce and war- 
like in disposition, so bold and daring in action, 
that for centuries they defied the power of Spain. 
They had been converted to Mohammedanism 


— 
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before their migration, and all attempts of the 
Spaniards to convert them to Christianity ended 
in the quick martyrdom of the missionaries. The 
Spanish named these new-comers “Moros,” or 
Moors, in distinction to “Indios,” or Indians, 
names given by them to the other natives. 

The Moros are born pirates. The sea segms 
more their home than the land. They fairly revel 
in the water, for wherever possible they build 
their houses in the sea, raising them on piles sunk 
in the shoal waters of the coast. This mode of 
building has been followed in all the Philippine 
Islands, the houses, even if miles from the sea, 
being built on piles. It seems to suggest a time 
when ail the Malays were water dwellers. In 
truth, a backward glance through time shows us 
the Malay sea-rovers setting out in their war- 
praus to conquer the multitude of islands in the 
South Seas, and haunting the coasts so as to be 
ready to take to the water at a moment’s notice. 

At the setting in of the southwest monsoon, 
it was long their custom to launch their boats 
and set off on a piratical expedition to the north. 
Landing on the coast of the first island reached, 
they would attack town and country alike, usually 
with success, and always with savage cruelty. 
Captives were taken by thousands, and the men 
compelled to harvest their crops for the benefit 
of their captors. This done, the Moros would 
butcher them in cold blood, and carry off their 
women and children, the former for the harem, 
the latter to be reared as slaves. Their cruel 
work done, the savage pirates would take to their 
boats and hasten back before the changing of 
the winds. 

I need hardly say that the Spaniards did not 
submit calmly to this state of affairs. They sent 
many expeditions against the Moros, but it was 
like sending sheep against wolves, and more than 
one Spanish force was cut to pieces. Landings 
were made at times, and forts were built even 
in Sulu itself. But the garrisons did not remain 
long. 

In every case the forts were taken and their 
defenders slain, or they were driven out by the 
indomitable Moros. This result seems remark- 
able, in view of the fact that the Moros had only 
swords, spears and daggers to fight with against 
the firearms of the Spaniards. A gun was a 
rare weapon in their hands, and it was rarer still 
when they could use one with effect. But once 
let them get within sword reach and it was bad 
for the Spaniard. 

I am speaking here in a measure of past times. 
Within the last quarter of a century the Span- 
iards, with the aid of gunboats and rapid-fire 
guns, have put an end to the Moro piracies, and to 
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some extent have subdued their ancient foes. The 
Moros were driven inland by the fire of the gun- 
boats from their sea-built villages, and no prau 
was allowed to put to sea without a Spanish 
permit and without flying the Spanish flag. If 
met without these, it was at once sunk with all its 
crew. 

General Arolas, a Spanish commander of un- 
usual energy and ability, brought the Moros of 
Sulu into su@h subjection that for a number of 
years that pestilent people were forced to live in 
peace, or, rather, a sort of armed truce. He took 
and garrisoned Sulu, the Moro capital, forcing 
his captives to work on the fortifications and the 
streets, and by his improvements he changed this 
town from a pest-hole of disease into a very 
healthful place. In this work he was as energetic 
as General Wood has been at Santiago, and it 
became a common saying that not a leaf would 
dare fall into the streets of Sulu without a permit 
from General Arolas. His rule with the Moros 
was to shoot them down if they appeared with 
arms in their hands, on the general principle that 
a dead Moro is the only good one. His vigilance, 
skill and severity brought them to terms, and 
while he remained governor quiet reigned in the 
Sulus. 

One thing Arolas did not try to do. He did not 
tax the Moros. He was wise enough not to lay 
that last straw on the camel’s back. The Span- 
ish Government even found it best to keep the 
Moro Sultain in its pay, giving him an annual 
pension of $2,400. In 1885 an event occurred 
which taught the Spaniards the dangerous kind of 
material they were handling. General Arolas had 
returned to Spain, and a less shrewd and more 
avaricious governor was appointed in his place. 
This inexperienced official, with the usual Span- 
iard’s desire to fill his own pocket, decided to tax 
his new subjects. He accordingly sent them word 
that they were assessed a certain tax, and ordered 
them to come to town and pay. 

On the day appointed they came, a large num- 
ber of them, headed by their Sultan, Datto Harun. 
The governor hesitated a little over their show 
of force, but, on the principle of the more men 
the more money, he at length admitted them to 
the town. Harun came up to him with a show 
of humility, and offered him a bag of pearls as his 
share of the tribute. Before he could take it the 
truculent Moro suddenly drew a keen blade from 
under his cloak and clove the skull of the too 
trusting Spaniard to the teeth. His followers fell 
upon the soldiers, of whom only two or three 
escaped. The town was razed to the ground. 
Thus it was that Sultan Harun paid tribute to 
Spain. 
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Living English Poets 


Austin Dobson was born in Plymouth, England, 
January 18, 1840. His early years were spent 
in Anglesea, and after receiving his education in 
3eaumaris, Coventry and Strasburg he returned 
to England to become a civil engineer. In 1856 
he entered the civil service of Great Britain and 
has ever since held offices in the Board of Trade. 
Only his leisure therefore has been devoted to 
literature. His first collection of poems was pub- 
lished in 1873 in a small volume entitled Vignettes 
in Rhyme. This was followed in 1877 by Pro- 
verbs in Porcelain, and both books, with addi- 
tional poems, were printed again in two volumes: 
Old World Idylls, 1883, and At the Sign of the 
Lyre, 1885. Mr. Dobson has written several vol- 
umes of essays and biographical studies. A com- 
plete edition of his prose and verse was published 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. two years ago. The selec- 
tions which follow this note are taken from this 
edition and are reprinted with the permission of 
Mr. Dobson and Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Mr. Dobson has been particularly successful 
with the lighter and more graceful forms of verse, 
breathing English life into the old forms of 
French verse, such as_ ballads,  villa-nelles, 
roundels and roundeaux. As has well been said, 
he has the grace of Suckling and the finish of 
Herrick, and is easily master of them both in the 
metrical art. 

A GARDEN SONG. 
Here in this sequestered close 
Bloom the hyacinth and rose; 
Here beside the modest stock 
Flaunts the flaring hollyhock; 
Here, without a pang, one sees 
Ranks, conditions and degrees. 


All the seasons run their race 
In this quiet resting place; 
Peach, and apricot, and fig 
Here will ripen, and grow big; 
Here is store and overplus— 
More had not Alcinous! 


Here, in alleys cool and green, 
Far ahead the thrush is seen; 
Here along the southern wall 
Keeps the bee his festival; 

All is quiet else—afar 

Sounds of toil and turmoil are. 


Here be shadows large and long; 
Here be spaces meet for song; 
Grant, O garden-god, that I, 

Now that none profane is nigh— 
Now that mood and moment please, 
Find the fair Pierides! 


A LOVE SONG. 
(XVIILL. Century.) 
When first in Celia’s ear I poured 
A yet unpracticed pray’r, 
My trembling tongue sincere ignored 
The aids of “sweet” and “‘iair.”’ 
I only said, as in me lay, 
I’d strive her “‘worth” to reach; 
She frowned, and turned her eyes away— 
So much for truth in speech. 


Then Delia came. I changed my plan; 
I praised her to her face; 

I praised her features—praised her fan, 
Her lap dog and her lace; 

I swore that not till Time were dead 
My passion should decay; 

She, smiling, gave her hand, and said 
*Twill last then—for a day. 


LOVE IN WINTER. 


Between the berried holly-bush 
‘The Blackbird whistled to the Thrush: 


“Which way did bright-eyed Bella go? 


Look, Speckie-breast, across the snow— 
Are those her dainty tracks I see, 
That wind beside the shrubbery?” 


The Throstle pecked the berries still. 


“No need for looking, Yellow-bill; 


Young Frank was there an hour ago, 
Half-frozen, waiting in the snow; 

His callow beard was white with rime— 
*Tchuck—’tis a merry pairing time!” 


“What would you?” twittered in the Wren; 
“These are the reckless ways of men 


I watched them bill and coo as though 
They thought the sign of spring was snow; 
If men but timed their loves as we, 
’Twould save this inconsistency.” 


“Nay, Gossip,” chirped the Robin, “nay; 


I like their unreflective way. 

Besides, I heard enough to show 

Their love is proof against the snow: 
‘Why wait,’ he said, ‘why wait for May? 
When love can warm a winter’s day.’ ” 


THE CRADLE. 
How steadfastly she’d worked at it! 
How lovingly had drest it 
With all her would-be mother’s wit 
That little rosy nest! 


How lovingly she’d hung on it! 
It sometimes seemed, she said, 
There lay beneath its coverlet 
A little sleeping head. 


He came at last, the tiny guest, 
Fre bleak December tiled; 

That rosy nest he never prest 
Her coffin was his bed. 
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BEFORE SEDAN. 


“The dead man clasped a letter.” —Special Corre- 


spondence. 

Here in this leafy place 
Quiet he lies, 

Cold with his sightless face 
Turned to the skies; 

’Tis but another dead; 

All you can say is said. 

Carry his body hence— 
Kings must have slaves; 

Kings climb to eminence 
Over men’s graves: 

So this man’s eye is dim— 

Throw the earth over him. 


What was the white you touched, 
There, at his side? 

Paper his hand had clutched 
‘light ere he died;— 

Message or wish, may be;— 

Smooth the folds out and see. 


Hardly the worst of us 
Here could have smiled!— 
Only the tremulous 
Words of a child;— 
Prattle, that has for stops 
Just a few ruddy drops. 


Look. She is sad to miss, 
Morning and night, 

His—her dead father’s—kiss; 
Tries to be bright, 

Good to matnma, and sweet. 

That is all. “Marguerite.” 


Ah, if beside the dead 
Slumbered the pain! 

Ah, if the hearts that bled 
Slept with the slain! 

If the grief died—but no;— 

Death will not have it so. 


A SONG OF THE FOUR SEASONS. 


When Spring comes laughing 
By vaie and hill, 

By wind-flower walking 
And daffodil— 

Sing stars of morning 
Sing morning skies, 

Sing blue of speed-well— 
And my Love’s eyes. 


When comes the Summer, 
Full-leaved and strong, 
And gay birds gossip 
The orchard long— 
Sing hid, sweet honey 
That no bee sips; 
Sing red, red roses— 
And my Love’s lips. 


When Autumn scatters 
The leaves again, 
And piled sheaves bury 
The broad-wheeled wain— 
Sing flutes of harvest 
Where men rejoice; 
Sing rounds of reapers — 
And my Love’s voice. 


But when comes Winter 
With hail and storm, 
And red fire roaring 
And ingle warm— 
Sing first sad going 
Of friends that part; 
Then sing glad meeting 
And my Love’s heart. 


TO DAFFODILS. 


O yellow flowers that Herrick sung! 

O yellow flowers that danced and swung 
In Wordsworth verse, and now to me, 
Unworthy, from this “pleasant lea,” 

Laugh back, unchanged and ever young;— 


Ah, what a text to us o’erstrung, 
O’erwrought, o’erreaching, hoarse of lung, 
You teach by that immortal glee, 
O yellow flowers! 


We, by the Ages oestrus stung 
Still hunt the new with eager tongue, 
Vexed ever with the Old, but ye, 
What ye have been ye still shall be, 
When we are dust the dust among, 
O yellow flowers! 


THE PARADOX OF TIME. 


(A Variation on Bonsard.) 


“Le temps s’en va, le temps s’en va, ma dame! 
Las le temps non; mais nous nous en allons!” 


Time goes, you say? Ah, no! 
Alas, Time stays, we go; 

Or else, were this not so, 
What need to chain the hours, 
For Youth were always ours? 

Time goes, you say? Ah, no! 


Ours is the eyes’ deceit 
Of men whose flying feet 
Lead through some landscape low; 
We pass, and think we see 
‘The earth’s fixed surface flee: 
Alas, Times stays—we go! 





Once in the days of old, 
Your locks were curling gold, 
And mine had shamed the crow. 
Now, in the self-same stage, 
We've reached the silver age; 
Time goes, you say?—ah, no! 
Once, when my voice was strong, 
I filled the woods with song 
To praise your “rose” and “snow”; 
My bird that sang, is dead; 
Where are your roses fled? 
Alas, Times stays—we go! 


See, in what traversed ways, 
What backward Fate delays 
The hopes we used to know; 
Where are our old desires?>— * 
Ah, where those vanished fires? 
‘Time goes, you say?—Ah, no! 


How far, how far, O Sweet, 
The past behind our feet 
Lies in the,even-glow! 
Now, on the forward way, 
Let us fold hands, and pray 
Alas, Time stays—we go! 
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PE I ince ecinncsissedievesseseses Cornhill Magazine 


Out of the 255 universities eightsmen who were 
alive in 1869 Dr. Morgan heard from 251, and of 
those that died before that date he collected full 
accounts from their friends. The result of the in- 
quiries “panned out” in this way. Out of a total 
of 294, only seventeen said that the exercise had 
done them harm. And even of these seventeen 
the bulk had rowed the race at a time when their 
health was in a hazardous state. Again, applying 
the test to longevity, Dr. Morgan found that tak- 
ing the tables of a life insurance company as his 
criterion, the added lives of the eight men in one 
of the earliest crews totals fifty years in excess 
of the average life. The figures are striking, but 
the truth of their conclusions is damaged by the 
fact that a university oar is a picked man, a man 
whose physique would warrant the prophecy of a 
long life. The statistics have only proved that 
rowing hasnot harmed exceptional men sufficiently 
to bring them to the level of ordinary men. Statis- 
tics, however, if not conclusive argument, re- 
semble analogy in showing that argument exists. 
If Dr. Morgan did not prove that hard rowing is 
beneficial to health, he left at least this substratum 
of fact: that so long as his exercise does not ex- 
ceed that involved in training for and competing 
in the twenty minutes’ row from Putney to Mort- 
lake, a man of good physique need not fear to 
undertake the strain. The letters of the 251 men 
prove that much, at any rate. Under present con- 
ditions the risk is even less than it used to be, as 
every rower is subjected to a rigorous medical in- 
vestigation. His heart is tested, and he must be 
able to expand his chest two and a half inches by 
inhalation before his lungs are passed as fit. 

According to the issued reports of the Regis- 
trar-General, of men who die between the ages of 
twenty and sixty, as large a number as forty-six 
per cent. succumb to diseases of the heart and 
lungs. In striking contrast to this proportion, 
Dr. Morgan’s inquiries produced the satisfactory 
result that in the case of old oarsmen only thirty 
per cent. of the deaths were attributable to dis- 
eases of these two organs. This is very satis- 
factory to the lover of athletics, but the medal has 
a reverse. Violent muscular exertion beyond any 
doubt does produce heart disease. Violent exer- 
cise, in order to be harmful, must either reach an 
extreme point of violence or extend over a 
long stretch of time. It is not only the pace that 
kills, though pace will kill in extreme bouts. 
Therefore it is safe to conclude that the effort 


extracted by the race from Putney to Mortlake is 
not “jerky” enough to harm a sound man, and 
that indulgence in rowing of this nature will not 
be harmful if it is not continued for more than 
three or four years. The oarsman’s life is saved 
by the shortness of his university career. 





Stalking a RaM....66.ceeeeeee FP. tes  ccncseadcose Recreation 


“T have killed a great many mountain sheep,” 
old Scotty MacDougal wrote from the Selkirks 
to a friend in Tacoma, “but this is the craftiest 
old ram I ever undertook to corral. I have fol- 
lowed him no less than five hundred miles, from 
one range to another. He has left the band and 
gone off by himself; and always when I get sight 
of him he is out of range, standing across on some 
peak, looking at me. I have tried many long shots 
at him; have seen the snow fly close to him at 
times; but have never yet hit him. I have had to 
almost stand my old 40-90 Ballard on end to make 
it reach that far” (meaning he had to hold so 
high above the game). 

Finally after the old man had been after this 
sheep two or three months, he wrote again: 

“Well, at last I’ve got the old Ellick! I’ve had 
a of a time following him. I’ve grown 
twenty years older and my hair has turned white, 
on the trail of the old Turk. I had been after 
him so long that toward the last he seemed pretty 
well worn out, and would not travel as far, when 
I jumped him, but would sneak up among the 
highest peaks and glaciers and hide. I was able 
to get closer to him. Still, I could get only a 
glimpse ; then he would be out of sight again. The 
only time I could ever see him standing was when 
he was safe across some great cafion, out of 
range. Then, as long as I would stand and look 
at him he would not move; but the minute I 
indertook to make a sneak or to back track, so as 
to make a circle, he was off. When I got over 
near where I had seen him, he would be back 
on some other peak, near where I started from, 
looking for me to come up where he had been. 
Well, I got gray-headed thinking how I could fool 
him. My partner hunted with me several days. 
Then he got disgusted and quit; for when two of 
us hunted, this old ram would keep right on the 
jump and would travel clear out of the country 
without stopping, never giving us a chance to 
make a sneak on him. Finally, one day I was 
away up on a peak, sitting on a rock taking a 
smoke and looking at old Ellick. (I had named 
him Smart Ellick.) He was across on another 
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peak, as usual, about five hundred yards away, 
looking at me and taking a nip of grass or moss 
once in a while, but all the time keeping his 
weather eye on me. We had now got well ac- 
quainted and often entertained each other in this 
way. We had some nice social visits, at long 
range, but the ram was always very attentive. 
While I would rest and smoke he would eat brush. 
When I got ready to go he was ready. Well, as I 
said, I was lying on the rock smoking and watch- 
ing old Ellick. I noticed that when I would make 
a move, even to take off my cap, he would notice 
it; and a thought struck me. ‘Now, Ellick,’ I said, 
‘I will just fool you once, for luck!’ So I took 
out my hunting knife, cut a limb, made a cross- 
piece, and planted it on the rock. Then I took off 
my old blouse and my fur cap and dressed up my 
scarecrow, keeping carefully behind it meanwhile. 
Then I rolled off the rock backward, out of sight, 
leaving old Ellick looking at my old cap and won- 
dering, I suppose, what in the dickens I was doing. 
I went down the hog back, out of sight; got the 
wind in my favor, made a circuit, and came up 
within seventy-five yards of old Ellick, and for the 
first time found him where I had left him. I have 
killed bear as big as a covered wagon, and never 
was excited; but when I saw that old ram there, 
watching the old coat, I was plum rattled. I could 
not have hit a buck Indian at ten yards. All I 
could do was to lie there, like a tenderfoot, all out 
of breath, with just my eyebrows showing above 
the rocks. I lay there what seemed to me three 
days, watching that old buck, with my heart 
thumping like a woman’s. I wish you could have 
seen the old cuss. The expressions on his face 
were a curiosity. Sometimes he looked as if he 
were afraid. Then again he looked mad, and 
seemed to be frowning about something. Then 
he would get impatient. He wanted me to come 
on, I guess. Again he would take a good, long 
steady gaze, as if saying, ‘What in the ——- is the 
matter with that tenderfoot? Has he gone to 
sleep? Or is that really he? He has not moved 
for two hours. He must be dead.’ I was worse 
scared than a squaw. I was afraid to shoot, now 
that I had a chance, for fear I should miss him, 
and for the first time in my life I wished for one 
of those guns that has a reaction business, full of 
cartridges. I would not have cared if the thing 
did blow up, so I killed my sheep. Well, I finally 
got my second wind. The old Turk was getting 
uneasy, as though he had about made up his mind 
it was not I over there. I slid the old crowbar 
quietly, inch by inch, up over the rock, and put 
the stock in the middle of my breast. I was lying 
flat on my belly, and could not move my shoulder 
or raise above two rocks I was wedged into. It 
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was an awkward position to shoot in, but I dare 
not move. I got the sights lined up on his right 
shoulder, and before I pulled I looked several 
times to be sure I was right. Then I let her go. 
When that old crowbar went off she almost made 
a consumptive out of ine by crushing my chest. 
I was so wedged in that for a minute or two I 
could not get up nor see anything; but when I 
finally pulled myself out old Ellick was there all 
right. He was kind of pushing around, but was 
hit in the right place, and did not need any more. 
I went up to him and said: ‘Well, old pard; you 
took me for a tenderfoot, did you? And you got 
left. I put up a cold deck on you, I know, and 
played you a crooked game, but I can’t climb over 
these hills all winter for nothing. I have got to 
have a grub stake, and Sheard is offering a big 
price for horns like yours.’ I tried to excuse my- 
self for playing such a dirty, mean trick on the 
old cuss, but it was no use. I felt as if I had 
slipped up and shot a squaw in the back. When I 
looked him in the face, as he lay there with his big 
eyes staring at me, he seemed to say: ‘Old pard, 
I never thought you would take a mean advantage 
of me like that.’ And I tell you, now, I celt worse 
than a horse thief. I would have given a whole 
lot if I could have had that shot back. It seemed 
as if I had killed an old partner of mine for his 
money. I have killed lots of buck Indians and 
never cared about them, but am superstitious and 
should be afraid to use the money this head would 
bring, after all; so I shall not sell it, unless E get 
broke and need money bad.” ° 





PG iiidinte sven scduciatsasricsinssscssees Chicago Inter-Ocean 


An ox race is held annually in many of the 
provincial districts of Germany. This event takes 
place early in May, during the celebration of a 
festival which to some extent corresponds to the 
English May day. The entry fee for the race is 
very small, but each ox entered must be ridden 
by its owner. Furthermore, the rider is not 
allowed to have either whip or spurs, and he must 
ride his animal bareback, and depend entirely 
upon his voice to guide the beast. It is here that 
the skill of the rider comes into play, as every- 
thing depends on the training of the ox and the 
ability of the owner to direct its movements, de- 
spite the distracting noises of the other com- 
petitors and spectators. As the oxen do not race 
on a track, to direct them is no easy matter. The 
race course is a field, perhaps a mile square, the 
start being made at one side, and the finish at the 
opposite side. Speed is of secondary considera- 
tion in the race. Like golf, the sport requires ac- 
curacy, and the rider who can force his lumbering 
steed to go in a straight line is certain to win. 
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When all the competitors are lined up at the 
starting point, the signal is given for the race to 
begin. Instantly the fun commences, for most of 
the oxen, despite their riders’ efforts, refuse tohead 
toward the finish mark. Moreover, as the spec- 
tators are allowed in the field, and as they may do 
anything they wish to interfere with the rider so 
long as they do not actually touch either them or 
their mounts, the difficulties of the race are greatly 
enhanced. Oxen are probably the least excitable 
beasts in the world, but the noise of the spectators 
and the efforts of the riders socn reduce the brutes 
to a state of perfect bewilderment. Frequently an 
hour or more is passed before one of the oxen is 
ridden “under the wire.” The winning ox is dec- 
orated with garlands of flowers, and the lucky 
owner receives a small money prize, which is 
small indeed compared with the honor his victory 
brings him. The winning riders in these races 
are remembered for years, and frequently, when 
a peasant refers to some event, he brings the time 
it happened clearly to the mind of his listener, not 
by giving a day, but by saying it took place the 
year so-and-so won the ox race. 


An Arctic Disaster.........++. Walter Welman,.......00+ McClure’s 


An extraordinary disaster was that which over- 
took my sledging party in Franz Josef Land. We 
had covered about one hundred and forty of the 
seven hundred statute miles which lay between 
our winter quarters and the very top of our earth. 
Then, on March 2oth, I fell into a crack in the ice 
and hurt my right leg. It appeared to be a trivial 
injury, and so I kept going; but as a matter of 
fact, it was fatal to the hope of reaching the Pole 
or even of beating the record; and as the leg 
grew worse and worse, there was the greatest 
danger that we should go on till at least one of us 
could never return. But fate interposed with 
what at the moment seemed a most cruel hand to 
save us from worse things beyond. March 22d 
was a day of storm from the northeast, and we 
could not make the dogs face the blast. By 
evening the wind had died away, but as the nights 
were still pretty dark, we crept into our sleeping 
bags at six o’clock, with orders for breakfast at 
three in the morning and an early start. At mid- 
night we were aroused by the ominous sound of 
ice crashing against ice, accompanied by a slight 
jarring of the frozen crust which lay between us 
and the sea. In an instant all five of us were 
outside the tent. We could see nothing. The 
storm had blown up again, and the air was filled 
with drifting snow. Two men were detailed to 
make a reconnaissance, the others creeping back 
into the tent out of the blast. But in two or three 
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seconds there came another movement of the ice; 
another low, sullen, rumbling sound. 

A crack had opened directly under our sleeping 
bags, and in its black depths we could hear the 
waters rushing and seething. Running out of the 
tent into the darkness, one of us stepped into an 
opening, wetting his foot, and no sooner had he 
withdrawn his leg than the crack closed like a 
vise, and with such force that the edges of the 
blocks were ground to fragments and the “‘débris” 
was pushed up into a quivering ridge. Ten feet 
away lay a dog with his head cut clean off by a 
similar opening and closing of the ice upon which 
he had been sleeping. How the animal had man- 
aged to get caught in the trap we could not 
imagine; but there he was, as neatly beheaded as 
if an executioner had done the job. The remain- 
ing dogs were howling dolefully. Some of our 
sledges with their precious stores were already 
toppling into the waters where the ice had up- 
heaved underneath them. Under our feet and all 
around us the ice was shaking and breaking— 
here pushing up, there sinking down—and the 
violently agitated sea was spouting through the 
openings. We were caught in an ice-quake. 

For a few moments, oddly enough, we did not 
fully realize our danger. To none of us was an 
ice-pressure a new thing, and familiarity had 
doubtless bred in us, if not contempt for the ice- 
king, certainly a somewhat superfluous confidence 
in ourselves. But when, a few moments later, the 
very pieces of ice upon which we stood reared up 
and assumed angles of from thirty to forty-five 
degrees; when our entire camp started revolving 
as if it were in a maelstrom; when we saw our 
tent, sleeping bags and cooking kit threatened 
with destruction by a rushing mass of sludge and 
water, we knew that whatever was to be done 
must be done right quickly. There was no panic. 
There was not the slightest sign that any one of 
us was even excited. We cut the harnesses of 
such dogs as we could get at, that they might save 
themselves. In the very nick of time three of us 
sprang out upon the floe which held the tent, tilted 
though it was with one edge down in the boiling 
sea and the other up in the air; and after a sharp 
struggle, we succeeded in rescuing the precious 
sleeping bags, the cooking outfit and the tent itself. 

Obviously it was imperative that we run away 
from this convulsed spot as quickly as possible. 
But whither should we go? In the darkness and 
storm it was impossible to see anything around us 
but the shaking, quaking ice-blocks. I asked Paul 
and Emil to go hunt for a sound floe, if such a 
thing remained in the Arctic seas, upon which we 
could take refuge. They instantly set out, 
scrambling over the rolling, shaking slabs, and 
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as they disappeared in the gloom I said to myself: 
“Well, that’s the last I shall ever see of those 
boys.” Yet I was not much concerned about it. 
For some reason, which I never expect to under- 
stand, I was unable to get up more than a sort of 
indifferent interest in what was going on. The 
most acute sensation I had was in a thought of 
how much more pleasant it would be. back in the 
snug bag, and whether it was really worth while to 
stay out in this bitter wind trying to save things. 

In a few moments Paul and Emil returned with 
word that twenty or thirty rods away they had 
found a floe which appeared to be sound and safe. 
Then, for the first time, we all began to feel as if 
there was something worth hurrying for. Laying 
hold of a sledge, we hastened with it over the 
quaking pieces and across a chasm in which the 
water was running like a mill-race, to a place of 
safety upon the large floe beyond. Three trips 
there and back we made, each time finding the 
chasm considerably wider than before. It was 
all we could do to get the third sledge over, 
and when we attempted to return for the fourth 
there was before us a river—a mad-rushing, ice- 
strewn current. The spot where our camp had 
stood, and where but a few moments before we 
had all been at the work of rescue, was in a 
volcanic state of eruption. Masses of ice were 
gushing up into the air like flames. The brittle 
blocks were crushing, grinding, snarling, biting 
at one another. The sea was rushing wildly 
through and over the “débris.” From within this 
swirling maelstrom of ice and water came the 
doleful howling of a number of dogs whose fas- 
tenings we had been unable to cut. We stood 
at the margin of the upheaval and listened. The 
volume of cry from the dogs became fainter and 
fainter. Soon it dwindled down to the moan of a 
single dog. A second more, and there was no 
sound to be heard save the cracking, crunching 
of the ice, the swishing, hissing of the waters. 
As I stood there in the storm by the wreck of a 
great hope I noticed how strangely like the roar 
of a fierce conflagration were the mutterings of 
this polar paroxysm. 

Withovt a word we turned back to our rescued 
sledges, moved them farther on, and, as soon as 
we felt quite secure, stopped and put up the 
tent, to escape the force of the wind. While 
cook was preparing coffee and oatmeal we made 
an iaventory of our losses. One-third of our 
dogs and all of our dog-food were missing; also 
300 or 400 pounds of bacon and condensed food; 
bags of reserve clothing and footwear; all our ski 
and our canvas canoe; and, worst of all, our bas- 
ket of instruments. The Polar dash was at an 
end. It would be almost like suicide to go on. 


When the light returned and the storm had 
abated, we walked back to the place where our 
camp had been. A strange scene lay before us. 
Where our tent had been pitched there were now 
masses of pressed-up ice, rising in places thirty 
feet above the level of the sea. The solid crystal 
sheet, from eight to fifteen feet in thickness, had 
been shattered ino a million fragments, turned 
bottom up, block packed on block; and in be- 
tween the elevations were pockets of “débris’”— 
the powdered, pulverized detritus produced by 
these titanic forces. Now all was still and calm, 
and where the sea had rushed up and formed 
little pools in the sludge, now ice was forming in 
the thirty-degrees-below-zero temperature, and all 
was shining brilliantly in the morning sun. . Not 
a trace of sledge, or dog, or canoe, or ski, or any- 
thing whatsoever that had been ours, was to be 
seen in the wreck. Had the strongest ship that 
was ever built been caught in this convulsion, it 
would have been ground into kindling wood and 
the kindling wood into powder. 

Now we could plainly see the cause of the dis- 
aster, hitherto inexplicable. We had pitched our 
camp about half a mile from an enormous ice- 
berg, fragment of a glacier, that had drifted here 
perhaps years before and grounded. It was about 
as big as a modern New York or Chicago “sky- 
scraper,” rising forty feet above the surface of 
the water, with its feet upon the earth perhaps 
150 feet below. There it stood, like a mountain, 
now only a hundred yards away. The storm that 
blew up while we slept had started the whole 
field of ice into motion. it had driven the ice 
down upon the great berg just as the sawyer 
moves his board against the saw. And our camp 
had been right in the line of the cut! 

It was all plain enough. The mountainous 
berg had sawed the ice-sheet, and into the chan- 
nel thus formed—here, as elsewhere, nature will 
have no vacuum—the pressure of billions of tons, 
coming from rear, right, left, had jammed, rolled, 
revolved, uplifted, down-thrust, crunched, crushed, 
powdered the fragments of floes in a death strug- 
gle for mere place to exist. All along that coast, 
as far as we could see this bright morning, the 
one spot—the one little rood out of all these mil- 
lions of acres—where our camp could have been 
pitched only to be destroyed, was the very spot 
where it had been pitched. All other spots for 
miles and miles were just as they had been. Start 
an ant crawling across a newspaper. Take a 
pair of shears, shut your eyes, make one random 
clip, and cut the insect in two. We were the ant 
creeping across the surface of this great ice-sheet, 
and that is what chance did for us—the one out 
of millions that saved at least one human life. 
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Cathedral Woods........ Alice Alcho........+ New England Magazine 


A temple of the Lord is here, 
Uplifting to the sky; 
And in His praise, its feathered choir 
Continually do cry. 
Column on column stately rise, 
More fair than sculptured stone; 
Arch upon arch re-echoes back 
The sea’s deep monotone. 


Down through its roof’s green tracery 
The mellowed sunlight falls; 

The shadows of its leafy aisles, 
To prayer and worship calls. 

The trailing vines their banners swing 
In rich emblazonry; 

And gleams from many a shining wing 
Heaven’s own bright heraldry. 


The fragrant needles of the pines 
Bestrew its mossy floor; 

While myriad blossoms, day by day, 

~ Their sweetest incense pour. 

Lift up your hearts!—they seem to say— 
As each its oftering brings; 

Lift up your hearts—this temple fair 
Is His, the King of Kings! 


Peecssdssseccereew Robert Loveman........ssseeees Frank Leslie's 


Paris sparkles as she lies 

All unbosomed to the sun; 

For the prize within her eyes, 
Battles have been lost and won. 
She is haughty, she is vain, 

In her arms the serpent Seine, 
And with wooing, cooing wiles, 
Paris dazzles, Paris smiles. 


Paris hath a mighty heart, 

Siren of the cities she, 

Nobly wedded unto Art, 

Music, Marble, Poetry; 

Heedless, happy, night and day, 

She doth dance the years away. 

With her graces and her guiles, 
Paris loves, and dreams, and smiles. 


The Recluseé........++ D. J. Robertson.......... Longman’s Magazine 


Winds of the World, to-night I hear 
Your bugles blowing shrill and clear; 
Calling, still calling. ’Tis in vain, 

I ride not at your call again. 

Ay me, and would you stir me yet 

To the old hope, the old regret, 

The passions and the pains of youth? 
Once like the knights of old I went 
Riding to tilt and tournament 

With shield of Faith and sword of Truth, 
Joy sang before me, I was blind 

To the grim care that rode behind. 
But now within my cloistered heart 
Far from the world I dwell apart, 
Hearing but what I choose td hear. 


Shut out alike are Love and Fear, 

The two great brother-gods who go 
About the dim world working woe. 

Here the sweet air is all unstirred 

Even by the far-felt, distant beat 

Of their strong wings, of their white feet, 
Their strange, mad music dies unheard 
Ere ever it can pass the bound 

That fences this my temple round. 


Here would I dwell alone, as far 

From the fierce world as is the star 
That burns upon the brow of Eve; 

No more to joy, no more to grieve 
For ought that moves the lives of men. 
Ah, heart of mine, what thrills thee then 
In that faint call that rings afar? 
Music and laughter rise and fall, 

And evermore the bugles call 

To Life, and Love, and glorious War. 
Hark to the thunder of the drum, 
Winds of the World, I come, I come! 


The Winds.......... John Vance Cheney......... Harper's Magazine 


We move across the morning lake 
Soon as the dawns begin, 

The evening lamps of gold we break 
When the stars are looking in. 


We wake with morn, and forth we go, 
We follow after day; 

Like thoughts we wander to and fro, 
Like dreams we pass away. 


We help the brightness where it weaves 
The hill his glittering crown; 

We come among the valley leaves, 
They flutter up and down. 


We rouse at noon the sleepy reeds, 
And they make melody; 

We fret the meads, and set the weeds 
A-swinging blissfully. 


We linger where the roses are 
When ~-armth and light are gone, 
We take their sweet, and bear it far 
To her whose cheek is wan. 


We bring her wilding melody, 
Beyond the singer’s art; 

Sweeter than in the summer tree 
It trembles at her heart. 


‘rhe living meet us, whither led, 
We greet them as we blow; 
We bend the grasses on the bed 

Of them that never know. 


They say, who mourn the human lot, 
We are as breath of men; 

But breath that goes, it cometh not, 
We go to come again. 
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Though there’s a falling of the flowers, 
A time when no bird sings, 

We shed not with the happy hours 
The gladness from our wings. 


Our breath is on the mountain pine, 
Our murmur on the sea: 

The burden is of things divine— 
Love and eternity. 


We rove whence none can ever come, 
On hidden paths we fare; 

Think not to follow to our homes, 
All is God’s secret there. 


The Song of Destiny..........- Charles Ferguson,......... The Critic 


We are the Children of Events, 

From Tampa Bay and Golden Flue; 
Swift immigrants that pay no rents, 
Rough riders over ditch and fence, 

We settle where we pitch our tents 

And stick the carmine, white, and blue. 
We are the darlings of events 

From Tampa Bay and Golden Flue. 


Slouch-hatted, bucled up in duck, 
We nick the sunset for our own; 
We tug and balance nip-and-tuck 
The European powder-truck, - 
But flout the brownish kind of muck 
And disrespect the Torrid Zone. 
We are the paladins of Pluck 
From Honolulu and Ladrone. 


We sniff the savor of the seas, 
Light-handed, -hearted, prodigal, 
World-hungry for antipodes; 
We scale the Morro-crags with ease 
From Philippines to Caribbees, 
And swelter in the chaparral. 
We sniff the savor of the seas, 
Light-hearted, -handed, prodigal. 


The dubious doctors may debate 
Why trade-winds travel as they do; 

We grip the saddle-flaps of Fate 

To rise above the hurdle-gate, 

And have a chance to contemplate 
From elevated points of view. 

The doddering doctors may debate 

Why trade-winds travel as they do. 


ee ‘namaneed Iilustrated Magazine 


He never read the roses, 
Nor learnt the lilies’ lore, 
The pansies blue, all diamond dew, 
Fe, passing, trampled o’er. 
The mignonette, the violet 
In vain with incense pray’d— 
He never thought that flowers meant aught 
Until he loved a maid. 


He never dreamed of beauty, 
He never blessed the world; 

The heathered hills, the rippling rills, 
The sea’s foam flag unfurled. 

The summer’s prime, the winter’s rime, 

The sunshine and the shade— 

He did not care that earth was fair 
Until he loved a maid. 
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She came, and with her advent 
The very stars drew near, . 

And every bird his spirit stirred, 
And every flow’r grew dear, 

And all the earth went wild with mirth 
To hear his homage paid— 

“Oh, sure,” he said, “I was as dead 
Until I loved a maid.” 


In the Play...... Leigh Gordon Giltner....... New England Magazine 


In a painted “forest of Arden,” in the glare of the 
garish light, 

In doublet and hose, bepowdered and rouged, you 
sigh to me night by night; 

Attuned to the sway of your cadenced voice as a 
harp to the wooing wind, 

I thrill at the touch of your painted lips, for—“I am 
your Rosalind.” 


Could you know that my art in seeming was a 
dearer thing than art, 

That the love words whispered nightly spring 
straight from a loving heart; 

Could you know that my soul speaks to you—aye, 
soul and spirit and mind— 

When I gaze deep into your eyes and breathe, “And 
I am your Rosalind!” 

To you’ tis a vain dissembling, a part of the work 
of the day; 

And the words that your voice makes music, but the 
dull, dead lines of a play. 

Little you care for the woman you woo, save as a 
foil designed 

To prove your skill as a lover; yet—“I am your 
Rosalind.” 


I merge in the player the woman. The actress good 
at her art 

Must needs look well to each glance and tone, must 
needs play still a part, 

Tho’ the woman soul that must else be dumb—aye, 
soul and spirit and mind— 


Cry to your soul in another’s words: “And I am 
your Rosalind!” 
rer W. W. Campbell.......... Pearson's Magazine 


“What is his bridge to heaven?” they cried, 
And the warriors held their breath, 

As the grizzled king of a hundred fights 
Went down to the river of death. 


“What is his bridge to heaven?” thy cried, 
“Ts it bastioned with buckles and spears, 
And girded strong with the iron blades 
Of the battles of bygone years? 


“And what are the voices he hears in his dreams? 
Are they the clamors of fight, 

Or the echoes of splendid victories that come 
As he stands by the river at night?” 


“Nay, nay,” and they stand by in wonder and awe, 
For all that he builds on there 

Are a withered blossom, a baby’s shoe, 
And the lock of a woman’s hair. 


And the only voices he hears in his dreams, 
As the world dies out on his ears, 

Are an old love-ballad, a baby’s laugh, 
And the sob of a dead wife’s tears. 
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Evolution of Literary Decency...... Andrew Lang...... Blackwood's 


English literature had been, at least, as free- 
spoken as any other from the time of Chaucer to 
the death of Smollett. Then, in twenty years at 
most, English literature became the most “pudi- 
bund,” the most respectful of the young person's 
blush, that the world has ever known. Now, this 
revolution was something much deeper than the 
accustomed process which makes the style and the 
ideas of one generation seem antiquated and un- 
congenial to the readers of the next. We quite 
understand why Mr. Guy Boothby is preferred, 
say, to Thackeray, and Mr. Henty to Marryat, 
by the young. Youth detests what it thinks is 
“old-fashioned,” and is puzzled by traits of man- 
ners with which it is unfamiliar. But custom will 
presently stale the authors of to-day, and that 
change of taste will not correspond at all to a 
change which, in some twenty years, altered the 
whole tone and character of a national literature. 
Why, and owing to what combination of causes, 
did the very plain speech of our first famous nov- 
elists in the eighteenth century become a stum- 
bling-block to readers of some thirty years later? 
Why did decency, or prudery, if any one pleases, 
come suddenly into vogue between 1770 and 1800? 
Why were such poems as Suckling’s ballad of a 
‘marriage published, about 1810, with lines and 
half stanzas omitted? How are we to account 
for Bowdler? The change of moral taste was 
really as great as the change of opinion about 
witchcraft, which arose between 1680 and 1736 
Mr. Lecky has written at length about that revolu- 
tion, but nobody, as far as I remember, has dis- 
cussed the other alteration—Bowdler’s alteration 
—in the matter of moral taste. In the first place 
it did not correspond with a regular sweeping 
purification of “Society.” Nobody will say that 
the Regency, the age of Bowdler, was much more 
moral than the early part of the reign of George 
III., the age of Wilkes. Yet, between 1760 and 
1770, we had Smollett and Sterne for living nov- 
elists, while in 1800-1815, we had Miss Edge- 
worth, Godwin, Miss Austen, Mr. Shelley, Galt, 
and Scott. Writers more delicate in language 
and description cannot be, nor could writers be 
much looser or coarser than those of the previ- 
ous generation. The change of 1770-1814 lasted 
till quite recently. Novels were intended to “lie 
on the drawing-room table,” and were meant to 
be fit for the young person. So stern were par- 
ents about 1840-1870 that they managed to find 
Thackeray “improper,” and we all remember 


Thackeray’s own remark that, since Fielding, no- 
body had dared to draw a man. Colonel New- 
come must have been born about 1800, and the 
Colonel revolted naturally. against Joseph An- 
drews and Tom Jones. By our time, of course, 
taste has altered. But even now the language of 
the most advanced writers is far indeed from at- 
taining the simple breadth of Smollett or Field- 
ing, though many modern ideas expressed in fic- 
tion would have made Roderick Random exclaim 
in virtuous indignation. 

A curious point in this evolution is the differ- 
ence which it exhibits in France and in England. 
In England, Fielding and others felt it neces- 
sary, or desirable, to add coarsenesses to Moliére. 
In France, the translation of Tom Jones (1749) 
was at first prohibited in the interests of virtue. 
The French dramatists of the great age of Louis 
XIV. are as decent, as “mealy-mouthed” as the 
dramatists of Greece. The dramatists of the con- 
temporary Restoration in England, and of Queen 
Anne’s reign, were notoriously coarse and lewd. 
The remonstrances of Addison and the Spectator 
had no effect on Fielding and Smollett. But, just 
when the old coarseness of these masters was 
dying out in England, the literature of France, in 
Diderot, Crébillion “fils,” and many others, be- 
gan greatly to outdo what our novelists had dared. 
The “régime” of conscious Virtue and of the 
“philosophes” in France rather encouraged than 
checked such books as Voltaire’s unspeakable “Pu- 
celle.” People thought “La Pucelle” amusing! 

One cannot imagine a change more rapid and 
more radical. We had not been a prudish people, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dryden, Congreve, Smol- 
lett, Burns, Sterne, are at the opposite extreme 
from the prudish. Why did we become so dainty 
between Smollett’s death (1771) and the rise of 
Mrs. Radcliffe (1789) ? 

If I must make a guess, I would hazard the 
theory that the change was caused by the rise 
of a larger reading middle class, especially by 
the increase in the numbers of women of the mid- 
dle classes, and in the country, who read books. 
They had not hitherto been literary; they had 
simply been housewives and stitchers; good moth- 
ers, not bookish. At no time had their class been 
so free, in conduct or conversation, as the women 
in “society” and in London. What they avoided 
in life, they disliked in literature. 

But on the whole the most obvious and prob- 
able cause of the sharp and sudden revolution of 
taste was probably what we may call the Wes- 
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leyan Reformation acting on the middle classes 
far beyond the bounds of the Wesleyan com- 
munion. Wesley’s movement was réally (though 
he did not know it) part of the Romantic move- 
ment; it began in an asceticism, and in an emo- 
tion, and in “supernormal experiences” after the 
model of the ideals of the medizval church. 
Romanticism itself (in spite of some old French 
romances) is, in essence, “a delicate thing”; 
knights amorous and errant are all unlike the 
festive wanderers of Fielding and Smollett. The 
squires of romantic lovers are no Straps nor Part- 
ridges, and the knights understand “the maiden 
passion for a maid,” in a sense unknown to the 
lovers of Sophia, Emilia, and Narcissa. 

But this hypothesis may be inadequate or erro- 
neous, in which case the problem becomes vastly 
more curious and interesting. A problem it is; 
the generation of Scott’s father saw nothing out 
of the way or reprehensible in literary forms 
which the authors of Scott’s generation might, 
and, of course, did enjoy, but dared not and cared 
not to follow. Sir Walter himself was an ar ent 
admirer of Smollett, whom, at one time, he was 
constantly quoting. But Scott’s own heroes never 
once wander from the strict path of a solitary 
virtuous attachment. His one heroine, who, in 
fact, had transgressed from the path of Dian, was, 
if I may say so, violently shunted back into it, 
owing to the prudery of Ballantyne, some of 
whose MS. notes on Scott’s proof-sheets prove 
him to have possessed “a nice morality.” Hence- 
forward every hero was a Galahad, till Mr. Roch- 
ester broke away from the rule, and Richard Fev- 
erel fell into the ancient errors of Captain Booth. 





A Japanese Magazine........ C. M. Salwey........ Asiatic Quarterly 

Of the many ideas that have been borrowed 
from Western sources, that of preparing daily 
papers, magazines and other general literature 
for the public is already conspicuous in Japan. 
Where the two extremes of East and West meet, 
as in the case of the magazine the “Fuzoku Gaho,” 
our attention is drawn toward the efforts that 
have been made to form an interesting addition 
to literature and art. 

This magazine is a hybrid between ancient and 
recent work, of which many examples are now 
issued to the Japanese public. The system upon 
which it is “got up” shows that although Western 
ideas have been accepted, in many respects the 
original manner of making books is still studied. 
The title-page and frontispiece will be found at 
the end of the journal, and the pages numbered, 
according to our idea, backwards. The text is 
given in usual Oriental style, running half-way 
down the page from top to bottom, commencing 
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from the right-hand side. All matter for reading, 
either explanations of pictures, news, advertise- 
ments, and so forth, is printed in Chinese charac- 
ters, with the exception of the last page, which 
is in Japanese. 

The illustrations show the influence of Western 
ideas. The “Fuzoku Gaho” is profusely illustrated 
in various ways—double-paged pictures confined 
to single subjects, or made up of many sketches 
as we find them in weekly numbers of the Graphic, 
etc. This system is most frequently resorted to 
where several classes of the community are en- 
gaged in the same occupation, or when the old 
and new version of existing things are set off 
against each other by way of contrast. Single- 
paged pictures in black and white or colors, and 
also small sketches interspersed in the text, are 
comprised within the covers of this monthly. The 
“Fuzoku Gaho” embraces a variety of subjects 
of historic worth and present interest—ancient 
manners and customs that are rapidly disappear- 
ing, such as the secret forging of swords, the 
cutting of stone implements, the celebration of 
old-established festivals, down to the latest in- 
cidents in Corea and Formosa, thus insuring many 
readers by the wide range of subjects it embraces. 
Occasionally advertisements of English goods ap- 
pear in a cloud of Chinese ideographs, for in- 
stance, the figure of an English watch, printed on 
colored paper to arrest attention; and Japanese 
articles of manufacture are recommended in the 
same European method. 

Owing to the use of Chinese ideographs, in 
which most printed matter is given, the editing 
of a journal or newspaper in Japan is no light 
task. Mr. Henry Norman tells us that the staff 
employed on a “daily” amounts to nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty persons. As the Japanese equivalent 
for the Chinese characters employed requires to 
be kept continually in the ears of those who pick 
out the ideographs for the printer, the press-room 
is one murmur of sing-song from the lips of the 
boys whose business it is to hunt out the types 
from the tall cases that line the walls. The sounds 
must be uttered or they cannot be recognized 
among the many thousand types that need be 
overlooked for the compilation of a printed book. 
The lower classes in Japan cannot +understand 
their journals unless they can read them aloud. 

Too much credit must not be placed as yet 
upon daily intelligence. If news that will interest 
the public is not to be gained through the day’s 
events, it must be forthcoming from the brains 
of the reporters. The absence of a general tele- 
graphic system, or any other quick way of dis- 
seminating news from one town to another, ren- 
ders reliable information difficult to collect at a 
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given time. Besides, editors must not give too 
much to the public, and the large staff necessary is 
partly owing to indiscretions of this kind. There 
must always be one or more editors to spare. If 
injudicious liberality of information has enforced 
the temporary residence of an editor in a place of 
silence, safety and police supervision, another 
must be ready to take up the work. 


BalzaC,..cessecccees George McLean Harper,...........+++ Scribner's 
Balzac is the greatest French novelist. One- 


third or one-half of the best French novels are 
his; and from him dates nearly all that is ex- 
cellent in the theory and practice of his suc- 
cessors. Since his day the men who have done 
most for the art of fiction in France, the men who 
have developed it and kept it vital, have been his 
disciples. He expressly formulated, and on many 
a page he illustrated, an unimpeachable doctrine 
of realism. Fidelity to the truth as derived by 
actual observation, or capable of being tested by 
observation—this, Balzac taught, is an indispensi- 
ble quality in a novelist. He is the greatest French 
novelist, but wrote some of the most inartistic 
books in all French literature. He was the father 
of the realists; yet, for many of his works his 
sons are tempted to disown him. Moreover, he 
conceived and carried out, to an astonishing ex- 
tent, the idea of representing in fiction the life 
of his time in France, so that no essential feature 
should be lacking; and he did all this in such 
wise that the picture, though complete in almost 
every feature—complete beyond praise and beyond 
parallel in literature or any other art—is a mere 
distortion of the truth ! 

There are two keys to this enigma. One is a 
certain imperfection in the man. The other is a 
certain peculiarity of the times in which he lived. 
In the man two incompatible natures struggled 
for mastery. He was one of those composite 
characters in whom the conflict of opposite ten- 
dencies does not produce a resultant ot forces, 
but each operates alternately. By virtue of his 
better nature he was a great genius, original, 
courageous, industrious, disinterested, and pos- 
sessed also of those secondary charms and graces 
which often accompany the noblest gifts. When 
this nature prevailed, there was no meanness in 
the man, and especially no weakness; he was 
generous, buoyant, clear-sighted, a thorough 
artist, felicitous in thought and word. But when 
the noble part of him was in abeyance, when de- 
sire for quick recognition and great wealth was 
uppermost, Balzac presented but the vulgar type 
of a man living selfishly. 

When the artist-nature, weary with the day’s 
work, or despairing of perfection, laid down the 
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pen to recuperate, this coarser -spirit would often 


' take it up and write abominably, to make money. 


The money-maker, being the less scrupulous 
writer, was less easily tired, and filled many pages 
in these stolen intervals; his hand was heavy, his 
wit coarse; he had no taste. Hard, unenlight- 
ened, rationalistic, declamatory, a Parisian shop- 
keeper “en dimanche,” the commercial Balzac was 
responsible for the want of distinction which has 
been so often remarked in the great master. And 
for whatever want of fidelity to truth has been 
remarked in him, for this also the commercial 
Balzac was in large measure responsible. What 
did the commercial nature care for theory? What 
does “business” ever care for theory? In theory 
Balzac was a realist, and most of his greatness 
comes from his being, in the main, nobly faithful 
to his theory. Where he departs from the truth 
as capable of being tested by observation, he occa- 
sionally startles us with a strange exhibition of 
spiritual insight, but more frequently falls miser- 
ably below his own level of interest and style. 
Laying aside the figure of a dual-nature in Balzac, 
we may say that he was a man who saw the truth 
and wrote the truth like a sublime artist, except 
when he yielded to a temptation to which he was 
peculiarly liable, and set the love of money before 
the love of serving the world, or the love of doing 
great things well. 


I bt criddonands pond dccsaeeeeeresseutesents The Critic 

Mr. E. C. Stedman has kindly allowed us to 
use the following paragraph from his forthcom- 
ing American Anthology, in which he alludes to 
the late Richard Hovey’s last published volume, 
Taliesin: A Masque, which appeared in Poet- 
Lore in 1899, and was ready in book form at 
the time of his death: “This work, cast in dram- 
atic form, is not ‘of the earth, earthy,’ and may 
be thought open to the gloss made by Mary 
Shelley upon her husband’s Witch of Atlas—as 
‘discarding human interest’; but it is sheer poetry 
or nothing—the proof of an ear and a voice 
which it seems ill to have lost just at the moment 
of their completed training. Hovey, in fact, was 
slow to.mature, and when stricken down showed 
more promise than at any time before. He thought 
very well of himself, not without reason, and felt 
that he had enjoyed his Wanderjahr to the full; 
and that the serious work of his life was straight 
before him. He was ridding himself in a measure 
of certain affectations that told against him and at 
last had a chance, with a university position, to 
utilize the fruits of a good deal of hard study and 
reflection—while nearing some best field for the 
exercise of his specific gift. That his aim was 
high is shown by his failures, and in his death 
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there is no doubt that America has lost one of her 
best-equipped lyrical and dramatic writers. This 
extended note may well be accorded to the dead 
singer, who, on the threshold of the new century 
that beckoned to him, was bidden to halt and abide 
with ‘the inheritors of unfulfilled renown.’ ” 





Charles W. Chesnutt's Stories....... W. D. Hewells........ Atlantic 
The critical reader of the story called The 
Wife of His Youth, which appeared in the At- 
lantic two years ago, must have noticed uncom- 
mon traits in what was altogether a remarkable 
piece of work. The first was the novelty of the 
material; for the writer dealt not only with peo- 
ple who were not white, but with people who were 
not black enough to contrast grotesquely with white 
people—who in fact were of that near approach 
to the ordinary American in race and color which 
leaves, at the last degree, every one but the con- 
noisseur in doubt whether they are Anglo-Saxon 
or Anglo-African. Quite as striking as this nov- 
elty of the material was the author’s thorough 
mastery of it, and his unerring knowledge of the 
life he had chosen in its peculiar racial charac- 
teristics. But above all, the story was notable 
for the passionless handling of a phase of our 
common life which is tense with potential trag- 
edy; for the attitude, almost ironical, in which 
the artist observes the play of contesting emotions 
in the drama under his eyes; and for his appar- 
ently reluctant, apparently helpless consent to let 
the spectator know his real feeling in the matter. 
Any one accustomed to study methods in fiction, 
to distinguish between good and bad art, to feel 
the joy which the delicate skill possible only from 
a love of truth can give, must have known a high 
pleasure in the quiet self-restraint of the per- 
formance; and such a reader would probably have 
decided that the social situation in the piece was 
studied wholly from the outside, by an observer 
with special opportunities for knowing it, who 
was, as it were, surprised into final sympathy. 
Now, however, it is known that the author of 
this story is of negro blood—diluted, indeed, in 
such measure that if he did not admit this descent 
few would imagine it, but still quite of that middle 
world which lies next, though wholly outside, 
our own. Since his first story appeared he has 
contributed several others to the same pages, and 
he now makes a showing palpable to criticism in 
a volume called The Wife of His Youth, and 
Other Stories of the Color Line; a volume of 
Southern sketches called The Conjure Woman, 
and a short life of Frederick Douglass, in the 
Beacon Series of biographies. The last is a sim- 
ple, solid, straight piece of work, not remarkable 
above many other biographical studies by peo- 
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ple entirely white, and yet important as the work 
of a man not entirely white treating of a great 
man of his inalienable race. But the volumes 
of fiction are remarkable above many. 

It is not from their racial interest that we 
could first wish to speak of them, though that 
must have a very great and very just claim upon 
the critic. It is much more simply and directly, 
as works of art, that they make their appeal, and 
we must allow the force of this quite independ- 
ently of the other interest. Yet it cannot always 
be allowed. There are times in each of the stories 
of the first volume when the simplicity lapses, 
and the effect is as of a weak and uninstructed 
touch. There are other times when the attitude, 
severely impartial and studiously aloof, accuses 
itself of a little pompousness. There are still 
other times when the literature is a little too 
ornate for beauty, and the diction is journalistic, 
reporteristic. But it is right to add that these are 
the exceptional times, and that for far the great- 
est part Mr. Chesnutt seems to know quite as 
well what he wants to do in a given case as 
Maupassant, or Tourguénief, or Mr. James, or 
Miss Jewett, or Miss Wilkins, in other given 
cases, and has done it with an art of kindred quiet 
and force. He belongs, in other words, to the 
good school, the only school, all aberrations from 
nature being so much truancy and anarchy. He 
sees his people very clearly, very justly, and 
he shows them as he sees them, leaving the 
reader to divine the depth of his feeling for them. 
He touches all the stops, and with equal delicacy 
in stories of real tragedy and comedy and pathos, 
so that it would be hard to say which is the finest 
in such admirably rendered effects as The Web of 
Circumstance, The Bouquet, and Uncle Welling- 
ton’s Wives. In some others the comedy degen- 
erates into satire, with a look in the reader’s 
direction which the author’s friend must deplore. 

As these stories are of our own time and coun- 
try, and as there is not a swash-buckler of the 
seventeenth century, or a sentimentalist of this, or 
a princess of an imaginary kingdom, in any of 
them, they will possibly not reach half a million 
readers in six months, but in twelve months possi- 
bly more readers will remember them than if they 
had reached the half million. They are new and 
fresh and strong, as life always is, and fable never 
is; and the stories of The Conjure Woman have a 
wild, indigenous poetry, the creation of sincere and 
original imagination, which is imparted with a 
tender humorousness and a very artistic reticence. 
As far as his race is concerned, or his sixteenth 
part of a race, it does not greatly matter whether 
Mr. Chesnutt invented their motives, or found 
them, as he feigns, among his distant cousins of 
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the Southern cabins. In either case, the wonder 
of their beauty is the same; and whatever is 
primitive and sylvan or campestral in the reader’s 
heart is touched by the spells thrown on the 
simple black lives in these enchanting tales. 

These stories are important whether we con- 
sider them merely as realistic fiction, apart from 
their author, or as studies of that middle world 
of which he is naturally and voluntarily a citizen. 
We had known the nethermost world of the 
grotesque and comical negro and the terrible and 
tragic negro through the white observer on the 
outside, and black character in its lyrical moods 
we had known from such an inside witness as 
Mr. Paul Dunbar; but it had remained for Mr. 
Chesnutt to acquaint us with those regions where 
the paler shades dwell as hopelessly, with relation 
to ourselves, as the blackest negro. 





Short Stories......... Rafford Pyke.......... Commercial Advertiser 


Not long ago a very widely read American 
novelist received a letter from Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling congratulating him upon the marked success 
of his latest book—a book of which already some 
two or three thousand copies have been sold. “I 
wish,” concluded Mr. Kipling, “that you could 
teach me the secret of writing a successful long 
story. As it is, I do not seem to get beyond the 
stage of the short story.” The American, in re- 
plying to this letter, administered a certain 
amount of comfort to Mr. Kipling by telling him 
that he was mistaken in supposing that he had 
never yet written a long story that had pleased 
the public. “As a matter of fact,” he said, rather 
ingeniously, “you have really published several, 
although you did not consider them as such. Your 
Mulvaney stories, in reality, are chapters of a 
connected military novel rather than mere 
isolated sketches. They are rather loosely con- 
nected, to be sure, but none the less they do have 
unity and a definite purpose running through 
them, and therefore they are rightly to be con- 
sidered as forming a single long story.” 

This author has some original ideas about the 
novel and the short story. He thinks that the 
reading public in England and America prefer a 
regular novel to a collection of mere tales, be- 
cause if the literary workmanship is good and 
the writer possesses the art of being interesting 
his readers would prefer a single set of characters 
and a single plot; or, in other words, if a story 
is interesting they want a good deal of it. There 
is a certain mental dislocation involved in con- 
tinually readjusting your thoughts and your in- 
terest to a completely different set of characters 
and scenes at the end of every twenty or thirty 
pages in a volume; and, moreover, if you become 
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fond of the individuals who figure in the story 
you would like to have them go on and not dis- 
appear, just as you are averse in life to parting 
with a pleasant acquaintance. 

This author points out what he declares to be 
a fact, that the only collected short stories in 
English of recent publication that have attained 
any popular success have been short stories 
which, like some of Mr. Kipling’s, continue the 
characters from story to story and, therefore, ac- 
cording to his definition, make of the collection 
a continued novel. This theory is rather in- 
genious, but it seems to me that the fact is not 
quite what he believes it to be. There is, for 
example, in the collected short stories of Miss 
Wilkins no attempt to carry on from one tale 
to the next the same persons and the same com- 
plications; and yet the stories of Miss Wilkins 
have been more popular, for instance, than those 
of Mr. Brarider Matthews, who is rather given 
to bringing up the same people again and again 
in one situation or another. But I think it is 
distinctly true that American and English readers 
do not take very kindly to short stories. They 
have neglected, for instance, Mr. Ambrose Bierce 
as they probably would not have neglected him 
had he written novels instead of tales; and the 
extremely clever work of Mr. W. C. Morrow has, 
no doubt, suffered from the same cause. The 
whole question, however, is rather difficult to 
decide. The most that one can say with con- 
fidence is probably this: that it requires more 
talent and more real genius to write a popular 
short story than to write a long one that will 
take the public fancy. This seems obvious when 
we consider that in the case of writers who have 
written in each genre we can find more successful 
novels than successful short stories. Nearly all 
the novels by Henry James have won a lasting 
reputation ; but although most of his short stories 
are of as exquisite a quality, the general public 
was never impressed by more than one or possi- 
bly two of them—by Daisy Miller and An Inter- 
national Episode. Out of all that Mr. Bret Harte 
has written there are only two short stories that 
count. And so it goes. It seems rather odd that 
there should be any psychological distinction in 
this matter between the taste of the English- 
speaking peoples and the taste of the French; and 
perhaps after all there is no real difference of 
national taste, but simply this one undisputed fact 
as a perpetual explanation: the French have 
brought to perfection the art of writing the short 
story, while even the best of our own authors 
score both hits and misses so unexpectedly as to 
make the success or the failure of the short story 
in English seem rather like a literary accident. 
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Venice Three Centuries Ago’ 


Te 


[Beatrice d’Este, of the house of Estensi, when 
but nineteen years old was sent by her husband, 
the powerful Lodovica Sforza, Duke of Milan, 
called El Moro, on a diplomatic mission to Venice. 
She was accompanied by her mother, the Duchess 
of Ferrara and her husband’s niece, Madonna Anna, 
who afterwards became the wife of the German 
Emperor Maxmillian. ‘Never,’ wrote Taddeo de 
Vimercati, the Milanese ambassador, “was lord or 
lady received with greater joy, or more magnifi- 
cently entertained than the duchess on this oc- 
casion.” And in his letters to his wife Isabella, 
sister of Beatrice, the Marquis of Mantua, who had 
arrived at Venice three days earlier, and was 
among the spectators of his mother’s and sister-in- 
law’s triumphal entry, dilates on the extraordinary 
honors that were paid them, on the vast concourse 
of people assembled to greet their arrival, and the 
exultation with which they were received. He 
describes the procession of barks and gondolas, 
filled with ladies in gay toilettes, that were seen 
rowing across the lagoon many hours before the 
arrival of the illustrious visitors. But what im- 
pressed him most of all were the thundering sal- 
voes of artillery which burst from the fleet of gal- 
leys, from the arsenal and the Milanese embassy, 
at one and the same moment, as about five o’clock 
the Ferrarese bucentaurs reached Malamocco and 
entered the Venetian waters. “The whole air,” he 
writes, “was filled with confusion when these demon- 
strations of great rejoicing burst simultaneously 
upon our ears.” The best account we have of Beatrice’s 
visit to Venice is contained in her own letters ad- 
dressed to her husband, which have been preserved 
in the archives of Milan. Three of the letters follow]: 


“Most Illustrious Prince and Excellent Lord, My 
Dearest Husband: 

“Before we reached S. Clemente, where the 
Prince was expecting us, two rafts came toward 
us, and saluted us with the sound of trumpets 
and firing of guns, followed by two galleys ready 
for battle, and other barks decked out like gardens, 
which were really beautiful to see. An infinite 
number of boats, full of ladies and gentlemen, 
now surrounded us, and escorted us all the way to 
S. Clemente. Here we landed, and were con- 
ducted to a spacious pavilion hung with drapery, 
where the Prince, accompanied by the members 
of the Signory, met us and bade us welcome, as- 
suring us how eagerly our presence had been 
desired, and saying that my lord father the duke 
and Your Excellency could do him no greater 
pleasure than to send us, whom he looked upon 
as his dear daughters. All this and much more 
concerning the fatherly love which he bore us, 
he hoped to be able to express at a future occasion. 


*Reading from Beatrice d’Este, Duchess of 
Milan. A study of the Renaissance by Julia Cart- 
wright. E. P. Dutton & Co. $6.00. 


Then he placed my lady mother on his right, and 
myself on his left, with Madonna Anna next 
to me, and next to my mother the Marquis of 
Mantua and Don Alfonso, and so he conducted us 
on board the bucentaur. On the way we shook 
hands with all the ladies, who stood up in two 
rows behind the Prince, and then sat down in 
the same order. All of our ladies shook hands 
with the Prince, and we set out again on our 
journey, meeting an infinite number of decorated 
galleys, boats and barks. Among others, there 
was a raft with figures of Neptune and Minerva, 
armed with trident and spear, seated on either 
side of a hill crowned with the arms of the Pope 
and our own illustrious lord, together with your 
own and those of the Signory of Venice. First 
Neptune began to dance and gambol and throw 
balls into the air to the sound of drums and 
tambourines, and then Minerva did the same.. 
Afterwards they both joined hands and danced 
together. Next Minerva struck the mountain with 
her spear, and an olive tree appeared. Neptune 
did the same with his trident, and a horse jumped 
out. Then other personages appeared on the 
mountain with open books in their hands, signify- 
ing that they had come to decide on the name 
that was to be given to the city on the mountain, 
and they gave judgment in favor of Minerva. 
“As we sailed on we saw many other barks and 
galleys, all richly decorated. Among them was 
one galley of armed Milanese, with a Moor in the 
centre, armed with a spear, and bearing shields 
with the ducal arms and your own fastened to 
the stern and prow. Round this Moor were 
figures of Fortitude, Temperance, Justice and 
Wisdom with a sceptre in his hand, all of which 
made a fine pageant, and the firing of guns and 
cannons at the same time sounded quite splendid. 
“Besides these there were many barks repre- 
senting the different arts and crafts of Venice 
beautiful to see. And so we entered the Canal 
Grande, where the Prince, who talked to us all 
the way with the utmost familiarity and kind- 
ness, took great pleasure in showing us the chief 
palaces of this noble city, and pointing out the 
ladies, who appeared glittering with jewels at al) 
the balconies and windows, besides the great 
company—about a hundred and thirty in number 
—who were already with us in the bucentaur. 
All the palaces were richly adorned, and certainly 
it was a magnificent sight. The Prince showed 
us all the chief objects along the canal, until 
we reached my father’s palace, where we are 
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lodged, and where the Prince insisted on landing 
and conducting us to our rooms, although my 
mother and I begged him not to take this trouble. 
We found all the palace* hung with tapestries, and 
the beds covered with satin draperies adorned 
with the ducal arms and those of Your Excellency. 
And the rooms and hall are hung with Sforzesca 
colors, so you see that in point of good enter- 
tainment, good company, and good living we could 
desire nothing better. This evening three gentle- 
men came to visit me in the name of the Signory, 
and made the most splendid offers, beyond all that 
could have been expected, for my pleasure and 
convenience. I commend myself to Your High- 
ness. 
“Venice, May 27, 1493.” 





“Most Excellent and Illustrious Lord, My Dear- 
est Husband: 

“To continue my relation of what is happening 
here day by day, I must now inform you that 
this morning my illustrious mother, Don Alfonso, 
Madonna Anna, and I, with all our company, set 
out for St. Mark’s, where the Prince invited both 
us and our singers to assist at mass and see the 
Treasury. But before reaching St. Mark’s, we 
landed at the Rialto, and went on foot up those 
streets which are called the Merceria, where we 
saw the shops of spices and silks and other mer- 
chandise, all in fair order and excellent both in 
quality and in the great quantity and variety of 
goods for sale. And of other crafts there was 
also a goodly display, so much so that we stopped 
constantly to look at now one thing, now at an- 
other, and were quite sorry when we reached St. 
Mark’s. Here our trumpets sounded from a log- 
gia in front of the church, and we found the 
Prince, who advanced to meet us at the doors of 
St. Mark’s, and placing himself as before, between 
my illustrious mother and myself, led us to the 
high altar, where we found the priest already 
vested. There we knelt down with the Prince 
and said the confession, and then took the seats 
prepared for us and heard mass, which the priest 
and his assistants sang with great solemnity, and 
our singers did their part, and their singing 
greatly pleased both the Prince and all who were 
present, especially that of Cordier, who always 
takes great pains to do honor to Your High- 
ness. After mass we accompanied the Prince 
to see the Treasury, but had the greatest diffi- 
culty in the world to get in, because of the crowds 


*Originally bvilt for the Pesaro family, it had 
been presented to Niccolo II. of Este in gratitude 
for his services when, a hundred years: before, he 
had supplied the republic with corn during the war 
against Genoa. 
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of people who were assembled there, as well. as 
in the streets, although every one tried to make 
room for us, even the Prince crying out to try 
and clear the way. But at last the Prince himself 
was forced to retire on account of the great pres- 
sure of the crowd, and left us to enter with only 
a few others, and even then we had the greatest 
difficulty to get in. Once safely inside the Treas- 
ury we saw everything, which was a great pleas- 
ure, for there was an infinite quantity of most 
beautiful jewels and some magnificent cups and 
chalices. When we came out of the Treasury we 
went on the Piazza of St. Mark, among the 
shops of the Ascensiontide fair which is still 
going on, and found such a magnificent show of 
beautiful Venetian glass that we were fairly be- 
wildered, and were obliged to remain there for 
a long time. And as we walked along from 
shop to shop, every one turned to look at the 
jewels which I wore in the velvet cap on my 
head, and on the vest embroidered with the 
towers of the Port of Genoa, and especially at 
the large diamond which I wore at my breast. 
And I heard people saying one to the other, ‘That 
is the wife of Signor Lodovico. Look what fine 
jewels she wears! What splendid rubies and 
diamonds she has!’ 

“At last, since the hour was already late, we 
went home to dine, and by this time it was nearly 
two o'clock.” 

The day’s labors, however, were hardly begun, 
and in her next letter Beatrice resumes her story. 

“After dinner and a little rest, a large company 
of gentlemen came to conduct us to the festa at 
the palace. We traveled in barges, and, when 
we reached the palace, were conducted into the 
Great Hall. There a grand tribunal was erected 
at one end of the hall, in two divisions running 
the whole length of the walls, and in the centre 
of the hall a square stage was placed for dancing 
and theatrical representations. We ascended the 
tribunal, where we found a number of noble 
Venetian ladies, one hundred and thirty-two in 
all, richly adorned with jewels. On the wing to 
our right as we entered sat the Lord of the Com- 
pany of ‘the Potenti-—‘a group of the famous 
company of La Calza, which included the wealth- 
iest and most illustrious youths of Venice’—seated 
on a throne under a canopy of gold brocade, with 
Don Alfonso as a member of the company on his 
right hand. We took our seat on the left wing, 
and sent Madonna Anna to take her place by the 
Lord of the Company. The Prince was not pres- 
ent on this occasion, being too old and infirm to 
take part in such fatiguing entertainments; but 
a certain Messer Constantino Privolo occupied his 
place, as the oldest member of the Signory. The 
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chiefs of the festa led out several ladies to dance, 
two or three at a time, and then came to ask if 
some of our ladies and gentlemen would not also 
take part in the dance. So, to show our friendly 
intentions, we agreed, and Conte Girolamo da 
Figino and a few others danced. Of the women, 
the wife of Count Francesco Sforza, the daugh- 
ters Messer Sigismondo and of Messer Raynaldo, 
and a few others, also danced. During the danc- 
ing, by reason of the excessive heat of the room, 
my head began to ache, and as my throat also 
felt a little sore, I left the hall and retired to 
rest in another room for an hour. When I re- 
turned it was already dark. A hundred lighted 
torches hung from the ceiling, and a representa- 
tion was given on the stage, in which two big 
animals with large horns appeared, ridden by two 
figures, bearing golden balls and cups wreathed 
with verdure. These two were followed by a 
triumphal chariot, in which Justice sat enthroned, 
holding a drawn sword in her hand inscribed with 
the motto Concordia, and wreathed with palms 
and olive. In the same car was an ox with his 
feet resting on a figure of St. Mark and the adder. 
This, as Your Highness will readily understand, 
was meant to signify the league, and as in all 
their discourses to me the Prince and these gen- 
tlemen speak of Your Highness as the author of 
peace and tranquillity of Italy, so in this repre- 
sentation they placed your head on the triumphal 
arch above the others. Behind the chariot came 
two serpents, ridden by two other youths, dressed 
like the first riders. All these figures mounted the 
tribunal in the centre of the hall, and danced 
round Justice, and after dancing for a while, their 
balls exploded, and out of the flames, an ox, a 
lion, an adder and a Moor’s head suddenly ap- 
peared, and all of these danced together round the 
figure of Justice. Then the banquet followed, and 
the different dishes and confetti were carried in 
to the sound of the trumpets, accompanied by an 
infinite number of torches. First of all came 
figures of the Pope, the Doge, and the Duke of 
Milan, with their armorial bearings and those 
of Your Highness; then St. Mark, the adder, and 
the diamond, and many other objects, in colored 
and gilded sugar, making as many as three hun- 
dred in all, together with every variety of cakes 
and confectionery, and gold and silver drinking- 
cups, all of which were spread out along the 
hall, and made a splendid show. Among other 
things, I saw a figure of the Pope surrounded 
by ten cardinals, which was said to be a prophecy 
of the ten cardinals whom the Pope is going to 
make to-morrow! The banquet was spread out 
upon the stage, and the dishes were handed round 
with many of these triumphs, and the Pope and 
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the Duke and Duchess of Milan fell to my share. 
When the banquet was finished we had another 
representation in which the two youths on ser- 
pents played the chief part. A messenger ar- 
rived, riding on a triumphal car in a boat, bearing 
a letter in a packet, which he presented to the 
Lord of the Company, who opened it, and, after 
reading the letter, handed it back to him; then he 
entered the boat again and left the hall, followed 
by the others on their serpents. This last figure 
was said to be a herald who had been sent to an- 
nounce the proclamation of the League, and a 
little while afterward the triumphal car of the 
League, as described above, appeared again, fol- 
lowed by four giants. The first one carried a 
horn of foliage and fruit, the two next bore two 
clubs with gold and silver balls, or catapults, 
while the last carried a cornucopia, similar to that 
borne by the first giant in his hand. Then came 
four animals in the shape of Chimeras ridden by 
four naked Moors, sounding tambourines and 
cymbals or clapping their hands. They were fol- 
lowed by four triumphal cars, bearing figures of 
Diana, Death, the mother of Meleager, and sev- 
eral armed men—four or five persons in each 
chariot, the whole intended to represent the story 
of Meleager, which was fully set forth, from his 
birth to his death, with interludes of dances. The 
whole fable would take too long to repeat, but 
Gian Giacomo Gillino will be able to recite it from 
beginning to end, if you care to hear it. This 
was the conclusion of the whole festa. After 
this we entered our boats, and the clock struck 
one before we got home. The bishop of Como 
was sitting by me all the evening, and his infinite 
weariness at the length of the performance, and 
his dislike of the great heat in that crowded hall, 
made me laugh as I never laughed before. And 
in order to tease him and have more fun, I kept 
on telling him that there was still more to come, 
and that the acting would go on till to-morrow 
morning; and it .was most amusing to see him 
stretch himself first on one leg, then on the other, 
and to hear him complain, ‘My legs are worn 
out. When will this festa ever come to an end? 
Never again will I come to another.’ I really 
think that his sighs and groans gave me as much 
pleasure as the festa itself. When at length we 
reached home, I supped frugally and then went 
to bed, as it was already three o’clock. The gown 
that I wore after dinner was of crimson and 
gold watered silk, with my jeweled cap on my 
head, and the rope of pearls with the Marone 
as a pendant. I commend myself to Your High- 
ness. Your Excellency’s most affectionate wife, 
“BEATRICE SFORTIA VISCOMTIS, 
“Venetina, May 31, 1493.” 
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General Gossip of Authors and Writers 


Dr. Henry van Dyke, whose portrait appears 
on the cover of Current Literature this month, 
is deservedly one of the most popular of Amer- 
ican essayists and poets. This month we reprint a 
selection from Little Rivers, and we have before 
given extracts from his Fisherman’s Luck, two 
collections of essays that every lover of out-of- 
doors literature should own. Dr. van Dyke was 
born November 10, 1852, at Germantown, Penn., 
and was educated at the Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 
stitute and at Princeton, in the College and Theo- 
logical Seminary. He took a further course in 
the German University of Berlin. His first pas- 
torate was that of the United Congregational 
Church at Newport, R. I., which he held from 1879 
to 1882; then coming to the Brick Presbyterian 
Church in New York City, where he remained un- 
til a short time ago, when he accepted a professor- 
ship in Princeton University. Dr. van Dyke was 
a Harvard preacher from 1890 to 1892, and in 
1895-6 delivered the Lyman Beecher lectures at 
Yale, published in 1895 under the title The Gospel 
for an Age of Doubt, recognized as a brilliant 
setting forth and interpretation of the modern in- 
tellectual situation. Dr. van Dyke’s writings fall 
into a threefold division: sermons and other dis- 
tinctly religious books; literary appreciations and 
papers, and poems. Of the former may be men- 
tioned The Reality of Religion, 1884; The Story 
of the Psalms, 1887; God and Little Children, 
1890; Straight Sermons, 1893; The Bible as It Is, 
1893; The Christ-Child in Art, 1894, and Re- 
sponsive Readings, 1895. Dr. van Dyke is an en- 


thusiastic student of Tennyson, and his very pop- 


ular The Poetry of Tennyson, 1889, is one of the 
most authoritative and eloquent studies of the late 
laureate. Little Rivers, 1896, contains a series of 
charming papers descriptive of the author’s fish- 
ing excursions in picturesque places, essays “in 
profitable idleness,” and fully deserving of the 
general favor it has received. A companion vol- 
ume, Fisherman’s Luck, was published last year, 
and has been one of the most popular books of 
out-of-doors literature in recent years. The Na- 
tional Sin of Literary Piracy appeared in 1888. 
and The People Responsible for the Character 
of Their Rulers in 1895. A volume of verse 
entitled The Builders and Other Poems was pub- 
lished in 1897, and another collection of verse ap- 
peared last month, bearing the title The Toiling 
of Felix. Dr. van Dyke’s poetry has added mate- 
rially to his reputation. As a writer in the Li- 
brary of the World’s Best Literature says, from 


which these .acts are mainly drawn, his “verse is 
artistic, has genuine imagination and is full of 
noble, ethical feeling.” 





Cutliffe Hyne, whose reputation as a story teller 
has grown very fast in the last three or four 
years, is the son of a minister and was born in 
Bilbury, Gloucester, England, on May 11, 1866. 
He was educated at the best schools, receiving 
the master’s degree at Cambridge University. He 
began to travel almost before he had got free of 
the constraint of his teachers, and he has pene- 
trated into about every quarter of the earth— 
Mexico, North America, Central Africa, the Arc- 
tic, all of Europe, part of Asia, practically every- 
where. He began to write almost as early as he 
began to travel, perhaps even earlier. He tells 
the story of his literary beginning: “The first 
real literature I was ever paid for was written 
to decorate the wrapping paper of a tradesman 
who mended anything from a tea kettle to a 
diamond necklace. A brilliant idea had struck 
him—that if his usefulness was displayed in type 
and color on the paper in which he wrapped 
his handiwork trade would consequently increase. 
He felt that he could not put sufficient literary 
finish on this personally, so I supplied the designs 
for mottoes and for the wrapping to his esteemed 
order—price twenty shillings. I had writen sev- 
eral powerful novels before this date, but no one 
ever wanted to pay for them.” Mr. Hyne’s first 
book was The New Eden, published in 1892. Four 
others followed this, and then, in 1898, came the 
first series of the Adventures of Captain Kettle, 
after which Mr. Hyne found himself unmistak- 
ably a made man. Captain Kettle had his proto- 
type in a real man of the author’s personal ac- 
quaintance, and his “adventures,” of course, root 
deeply in Mr. Hyne’s own wide and strange ex- 
periences. “My daily output,” says he, “varies 
prodigiously. Some days I doa lot. For instance, 
I turned off one of the Kettle tales in seven con- 
secutive hours. A performance like this usually 
inspires me with good resolutions for the future. 
If a man can produce one tale in seven hours, 
he can easily do 300 in a year, and yet not be at 
‘all overpressed—so I say to myself. I consider 
this proposition with diminishing complacency 
during the next week, stare at a clean paper block, 
use a nice soft pencil for a tobacco stopper, and 
don’t get a single word written. At last, when 
I have arrived at the conclusion that I shall never 
evolve another line of fiction as long as the world 
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stands, I get started again, and with vast labor- 
iousness turn out sheet after sheet of pencil- 
scrawled MSS. till another tale is added to the 
tally. Instead of taking seven hours that parcel 
of fiction has very probably used up seventeen 
days; and so, if I wish to make up an estimate of 
output, it has to be calculated on a fresh basis. 
From a distance I have always admired men like 
Zola, who turn out so many square feet of MSS. 
per diem as though it were matting to be woven 
from a material which was always handy and 
which only required a certain modicum of dogged 
physical labor to clap together in orderly rows. 
This is a feat quite beyond me. Perhaps the 
reason is I have no desk to go to. I just put a 
block on my knee and write on that, and it 
answers equally in a railway train or at sea or 
in the privacy of my own chamber. I have been 
many times tempted to get a regulation desk and 
try the effect of sitting at it, say for eight hours 
a day. The only drawback to this scheme is that 
at present I turn out most of my work at sea or 
while traveling, or, in fact, anywhere away from 
the ordinary utensils of the writing man one 
hears about. But you know I did not learn my 
trade in any of the conventional schools, and so 
have only. been able to let my methods of toil- 
ing evolve as nature chose.” 





Miss Mary Cholmondeley is one of the for- 
tunate few, says the London Academy, for whom 
the gates of success have opened wide almost 
at the first knock. Four novels stand to her 
name, Sir Charles Danvers, The Danvers Jewels, 
Diana Tempest. Miss Cholmondeley has two 
her position in the literary market is absolutely 
assured. The success of Red Pottage, to which 
we referred at length in a recent article, has been 
one of the most striking phenomena of the past 
year. But though Red Pottage is her most pop- 
ular, we do not regard it as her best or her 
most typical book. That place must be given to 
Diana Tempest. Miss Cholmondeley has two 
rather distinct faculties—not often united—the 
faculty of telling an exciting story, and the faculty 
of wittily observing character. In Diana Temp- 
est neither of these faculties is allowed to inter- 
fere with the other. The reader is consistently 
kept on tenter-hooks concerning the safety of the 
hero’s life from his mysterious trackers, and at 
the same time the author’s power of witty and 
even humorous observation is maintained in full 
play. And there is more than wit and more than 
excitement in Diana Tempest; genuine imagina- 
tion has gone to the fashioning of the figure of 
the heroine; Diana is a charming and authentic 
creation. For the rest, you may observe in Diana 
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Tempest some of the faults of exaggeration and 
incongruity which, to our thinking, are em- 
phasized in Red Pottage. Miss Cholmondeley 
suffers from no lack of inspirations, and though 
she views the world with certain easily-defined 
social prejudices, her sense of the ridiculous will 
save her from that narrowness into which only 
too many novelists—especially women-novelists 
—have fallen step by step while catering for a 
large audience. The risk which she runs—and 
it is a serious one—lies in her apparent contempt 
for the value of form in art. None of her novels 
is well constructed, and at least one of them is 
notably weak in that regard. Moreover, she seems 
to have little ear for the music of words, or feel- 
ing for the dignity of the English tongue. In- 
stances by the score might be brought forward, 
but this is scarcely the moment for them. We 
merely refer to them in passing. Gifted with 
plenty of invention, plenty of wit, some humor, 
some imagination, and a fresh touch of originality 
which lends allurement to everything she writes, 
Miss Cholmondeley has an excellent chance of 
taking rank with the novelists whose work is 
worthy of serious consideration and _ serious 
praise. It is greatly in her favor that she imitates 
no one. She has her own plots, her own manner, 
and, in a certain degree, her own attitude toward 
life. Lastly, it is to be noted that she is a novelist 
first and last, and probably well content so to be. 
She does not glitter on the forehead of the pop- 
ular magazines, and she is not given over either 
to interviews or paragraphs. When she publishes 
a book, then you hear of her; not at other times. 





Jack London, the author of The Son of the 
Wolf, recently published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company, is a young man, not yet twenty-four 
years old. His father was Pennsylvania-born, a 
soldier, scout, backwoodsman, trapper and wan- 
derer. His mother was born in Ohio. Both went 
West independently, meeting and marrying in 
San Francisco, where Mr. London was born. The 
pioneer spirit was strong in his ancestors, and the 
unrest of it seems to have descended to him. His 
early life was spent on California ranches, but 
when he was nine years old the family removed 
to Oakland, California, where Mr. London still 
lives with his mother, his father having died a 
short time ago. Since his ninth year, with the 
exception of the hours spent at school, his life has 
been one of toil. It is unnecessary to give the 
long list of occupations; none of them trades, all 
heavy manual labor. We may merely allude to 
his experience in following a Bay life, his long 
voyage on a sealing schooner along the coast 
north to the Russian side of Bering Sea, and his 
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numerous short voyages since. There was an 
under world in the United States which Mr. 
London longed to explore, and by the time he 
was eighteen he had become possessed of an inter- 
est in sociology and economics. Swayed partly 
by this and partly by the fascination of the enter- 
prise, he stepped down and out of the world, and 
was swallowed up in that strange region known 
as “the road.” He took this step thoroughly, liv- 
ing exactly as other tramps lived, and the long 
months he spent on the road bred in him a life- 
long interest in the institutions of men from both 
an economic and an ethical standpoint. After this 
tramping expedition Mr. London returned to Oak- 
land and applied himself to study. He had previ- 
ously graduated from the Grammar School, and 
had read omnivorously. He now attended the 
High School for a year, stayed at home, and, 
without coaching, crammed the next two years 
into three months, took the entrance examina- 
tions, and entered the University of California at 
Berkeley. He was forced, much against his will, 
to give this up just prior to the completion of his 
Freshman year. More work followed, and then 
Mr. London went to the Klondike in the fall rush 
of 1897. He had a great variety of experiences 
there, but upon the death of his father he returned 
home. As to Mr. London’s literary work, his first 
magazine article was published in January, 1899, 
in the Overland Monthly, and is now the sixth 
story in The Son of the Wolf. Since then he has 
done work for a large number of the best maga- 
zines and papers, besides a host of lesser publica- 
tions, newspapers and syndicates. His early read- 
ing bred in him the desire to write, his varied 
experiences have given him the material, and he 
is still studying, so that many critics regard him 
as sure to make a prominent name for himself 
in the world of literature. 





Government service in England is no bar to 
successful literary work. Three of the best- 
known writers of the moment are filling various 
Government positions in London. Maurice Hew- 
lett, author of The Forest Lovers and Little 
Novels in Italy, served a long apprenticeship in 
the London Record office. Here he became an 
authority on Norman French. Frank T. Bullen, 
author of the Cruise of the Cachelot and Idyls 
of the Sea, after a young manhood spent on 
whalers, joined the Government forces in the 
London Meteorological office, and amid baro- 
meters, hydrometers and almost every kind of 
meter save those that poets use, he planned the 
books that have given him fame. The third in- 
stance is that of W. W. Jacobs, author of Many 
Cargoes. Mr. Jacobs, who is thirty-six years old, 
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has been a clerk in the London Post-Office Sav- 
ings Bank for more than twenty years. His work 
led him directly into story-writing. His first story 
was written for a post-office magazine called 
Blackfriars. It was not paid for. The tale made 
such a favorable impression that other contribu- 
tions were requested, and at length Mr. Jacobs 
was induced to send a story to a weekly paper. 
He soon became popular, and the stories which 
comprise Many Cargoes were contributed to vari- 
ous London newspapers and magazines and after- 
ward collected between covers. Mr. Jacobs got 
his inspiration for his sea tales from a youthful 
residence at Wapping, where his father was a 
wharfinger. 





W. P. James writes in the St. James Gazette 
of Mr. Kipling’s opinion that “though short stories 
may be written in youth, the novel must be the 
work of maturity.” There are, he says, undoubt- 
edly great example to cite in support of his view. 
Richardson wrote Clarissa Harlowe when he was 
near sixty, Fielding Tom Jones at forty two, 
Goldsmith The Vicar of Wakefield at thirty-eight, 
and Sterne Tristram Shandy after forty-five. Cer- 
vantes published the first part of Don Quixote at 
fifty-eight, and the second at sixty-eight; Defoe 
his Robinson Crusoe at fifty-eight, Bunyan his 
Pilgrim’s Progress at fifty, and Addison was go- 
ing on forty when he created Sir Roger. Scott 
published Waverley at forty-three, Galt The An- 
nals of the Parish at forty-two, Peacock Crotchet 
Castle at forty-six, Thackeray Vanity Fair at 
thirty-six; Trollope began his Barchester series 
at forty, and Charles Reade wrote The Cloister 
and the Hearth at forty-six. Mr. Blackmore did 
not write Lorna Doone till he was about forty- 
four, and it may surprise some to be reminded that 
Stevenson was about forty when he wrote Prince 
Otto; Disraeli wrote Vivian Grey when he was 
only twenty-two, but he was forty when he pub- 
lished Coningsby, and if Lytton began equally 
early with Pelham, his best work as novelist was 
the work of his !ate maturity. On the other hand, 
Roderick Random was written at twenty-six or 
seven, and Pickwick at twenty-four. Probably 
the most precocious novel in its way ever written 
was The Ordeal of Richard Feveril, written when 
Mr. Meredith was about thirty. Nor are the ladies 
much more precocious in spite of the wonderful 
Jane Austen, who wrote Pride and Prejudice as 
soon as she was of age. She at all events already 
knew her world, but her world was undeniably 
rather a small one. Little Fanny Burney, too, 
knew her world early, and published Evelina at 
twenty-six. As for the Brontés, critics, whether 
for praise or blame, agree that they had to draw 
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on their imagination for their worldly knowledge. 
On the other hand, George Eliot did not begin as a 
novelist till she was nearing forty, nor did Mrs. 
Gaskell; Miss Mitford began Our Village at 
thirty-eight, and Mrs. Oliphant her Chronicles of 
Carlingford at forty-two or three; while Miss 
Edgeworth published Castle Rackrent at thirty- 
five. 





Gabriele d’Annunzio’s method of working, says 
the New York Herald, is as original as his work 
itself. A student and at the same time a man 
of the world, he resolutely abandons pleasure at 
certain seasons and devotes himself wholly to lit- 
erary work. That nothing more may disturb him, 
he goes to the country house of his friena, Mi- 
chetti, the painter, and there, in a large room, he 
labors strenuously over his romances. No stair- 
case leads to this room, neither has it any door. 
In the morning a ladder is placed against the 
window, and D’Annunzio climbs up and thus 
reaches his desk. Thereupon the ladder is re- 
moved by Michetti, and the novelist works at his 
ease until noon, when his friend climbs up to him 
with a light luncheon. The entire afternoon is also 
devoted to work, and not until evening does D’An- 
nunzio descend the ladder. He then joins Mi- 
chetti in a short walk, after which the two friends 
chat together until late in the night. In this way 
D’Annunzio forces himself to work steadily, for, 
no matter how much he may be tempted to wander 
away and enjoy himself in society, the absence of 
stairs and of the ladder during his working hours 
renders it impossible for him to escape from his 
temporary prison. Several of his romances have 
been written under such conditions, and their 
success has been so great that the author is be- 
coming yearly more attached to the large and 
cloistral room in his friend’s country house. 





James Ford Rhodes, who is now working on 
the concluding volume of his History of the Uni- 
ted States, is of Ohio birth and New England 
parentage. He was born in Cleveland, May 1, 
1848. Mr. Rhodes decided very early in life to 
make historical studies a specialty. In a recent 
interview he says that a morning lecture on Cur- 
rent Events at the Cleveland High School where 
he was a pupil in Civil War times whetted his ap- 
petite for national affairs, and when he entered 
the University of New York in 1865 as a special 
student, it was to make history his main work 
under the direction of that prince of teachers, 
Professor Benjamin N. Martin. His reading soon 
outstripped his course and settled his purpose to 
become an historian on his own account. Further 
studies at the Universities of Chicago, Paris and 
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Berlin, and inspection of mines and mining in 
Germany and the British Isles, completed his 
equipment for both business and literature, and 
in 1870 he made a beginning in each direction. 
Retiring from business with a competence in 1885, 
he took up his residence in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1891, and in 1892 the first two vol- 
umes of his United States History appeared; the 
third volume following in 1895, and the fourth in 
1899. This volume brings the subject down to 
1864. It will be several years before the volume 
now in hand will be completed. 





M. Edmond Rostand, whose I’Aiglon has just 
been produced in Paris with a success almost 
rivaling Cyrano, has had a brief and brilliant 
career. He is not yet one and thirty, and has al- 
ready won international fame. The characteristic 
feature of his literary progress, says the Mail 
and Express, is that each of his efforts has been 
a departure into a different field from that which 
he entered before, and that every one of his moves 
in various directions has brought him nearer to 
celebrity. He began with a few slender volumes 
of verse, in which the subject matter was as 
slender as the books themselves, but the technique 
quite as delicately finished as the binding. The 
poet soon made a reputation in literary drawing- 
rooms, where he himself read, with admirable 
effect, his poems, which were the perfection of the 
“vers de salon.” After this M. Rostand turned 
his thoughts to the stage, and in succession tried 
every style—the modern sacred play in La Sam- 
aritaine, the drama of legendary romance in La 
Princesse Lointaine, purely literary romanticism 
in Les Romanesques and romance in the heroic 
vein, lastly, in Cyrano. In each succeeding play 
M. Rostand hit more accurately the popular taste 
than before. Now that he has tried the historic 
drama, it remains to be seen what new fields there 
are for him to triumph in. 





Frankfort Moore has very little sympathy with 
the young novelist who is discouraged because his 
second or third book does not bring him fame or 
fortune. “I published thirty-one books,” he says, 
“before the literary public knew anything about 
me.” Mr. Moore, says the Saturday Evening 
Post, was a journalist in Belfast, and a hard- 
working one at that, but he managed to find leis- 
ure time to produce in twelve years thirty-one 
books for boys, rattling tales of adventure of all 
kinds by land and sea. Mr. Moore was never dis- 
couraged, for he thought he should know quite 
well when his time came. He finished writing I 
Forbid the Banns, and, as he was leaving home 
for his office, one evening, said quietly to his wife 
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that, now the story was completed, he should 
resign his position that night and they would 
move to London. “Is it as good as all that?” 
asked Mrs. Moore. “I think so,” replied her hus- 
band; “you might read it.” Shortly after they 
went to London. In a few months the novel had 
been rejected by seventeen London publishing 
firms. Finally some one was found to try it, and 
in the first six months Mr. Moore’s royalties 
amounted to £1,000. 





Cy Warman, whose clever railroad tales have 
gained him considerable reputation as a story 
teller, tells how he came to know the iron horse 
so thoroughly: I began my railroad work not 
with the trainmen, but far below them, at the bot- 
tom of the pit, beneath a reeking boiler with a 
bunch of colored waste in one hand and a smok- 
ing torch in the other. I had always longed to 
ride and -run a locomotive, but it was a far cry 
from a cornfield to that exalted seat in the cab— 
at least it seemed so to me—and it was not until 
I went to Colorado, having previously “gone 
broke” on the wheat market, that I began to curry 
the iron horse. I was soon out on the road firing, 
and in less than two years from my first trip was 
in full charge of an engine. I had already begun 
to plan how I would handle “my men” when I was 
master mechanic and how I would select my mas- 
ter mechanics when I was general manager. But 
I fell sick with sciatica, and the world lost a 
pretty good.car hand and gained a worse story 
teller. 





Richard Henry Stoddard, sometimes called the 
dean of American men of letters, is industriously 
at work upon his reminiscences for publication 
this fall. He lives in an old-fashioned house near 
Stuyvesant Park, in New York City, where he has 
made his home for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Mrs. Stoddard, who is famous in her line 
as the old poet, and their clever son, Lorimer, 
who adapted Tess of the D’Urbervilles for Mrs. 
Fiske, comprise his household. Mr. Stoddard does 
his work in his library, which is several rooms 
with nothing but row upon row of books for wall 
paper. He writes closely with a fine pen, putting 
three hundred almost indecipherable words upon 
a single sheet of note paper. The Mail and Ex- 
press employs a clerk to transcribe Mr. Stoddard’s 
famous book reviews for the printers. Several 
years ago there was a printer in the composing- 
room who read Mr. Stoddard’s copy like print, 
but his accomplishment turned his head, and when 
he demanded more wages than the foreman got 
he was laid off, and now the poet’s reviews reach 
the typesetters in typewritten form. 
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Miss Mary E. Wilkins will sail for Europe 
about July 1. She has never crossed the ocean 
and as her stories have been popular in Eng- 
land and on the Continent she is likely to meet 
with a very distinguished reception. Although 
widely popular, Miss Wilkins’ literary quality has 
been peculiarly New Englandish up to this time. 
She has, however, a marked fondness for the 
romantic and the historical, and in a novel which 
she is now writing, The Heart’s Highway, she 
has given free rein to this fancy of hers for a 
subject which is commonly regarded as “outside 
her field.” But those who are familiar with her 
works will, if they go back over her stories, recall 
that very few of them are laid in the present time. 
Her novels, Pembroke, Madelon, Jerome, are laid 
in a period just far enough back to escape rail- 
roads, telegraphs, modern costumes and modern 
industries. Her latest collection, The Love of 
Parson Lord, belongs still further back than the 
somewhat indefinite period of Pembroke. Though 
she is sometimes called a realist, Miss Wilkins 
is very far from being fond of the life and ways 
of the present moment. 





American authors with very few exceptions 
cling to country life. Richard Watson Gilder, the 
editor of the Century Magazine, owns a farm in 
Massachusetts, to which he repairs whenever he 
can spare the time. Frank Stockton is now a 
Virginia farmer. Edward Eggleston has a sum- 
mer place on the banks of picturesque Lake 
George; Edmund C. Stedman’s home is out of 
town, in Bronxville; Hamilton W. Mabie dwells 
beyond the North River, amid the tranquillities 
of New Jersey; Edward Everett Hale is called a 
Bostonian, but he lives in peaceful Roxbury; 
Mark Twain when he sojourns on this side of the 
Atlantic hails from Hartford; Charles Henry 
Webb (“John Paul”) years ago became a Nan- 
tucketer, and the lst might be continued at length 
with similar result. 





William Le Queux has set out on a journey that 
will result in a very interesting book. He is to 
travel in Siberia along the route of the great 
Trans-Siberian Railway and has been accorded 
official permission to visit all penal settlements, 
mines and prisons in Siberia. Books of fiction 
and fact are to be written, but it is hoped that 
Mr. Le Queux will not mix the two carelessly. 
As a writer of wildly exciting novels he has 
shown that he possesses an imagination heated 
enough to make one wonder whether the Russian 
Government is wise in opening Siberia to such an 
investigator. 
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A Co-operative Hospital .......ceecccccccesecevceceececeees Charities 


The Emergency Hospital in Boston, which 
claims to be the only co-operative hospital in the 
United States, has issued its first quarterly re- 
port. It is supported entirely by the wage-earners 
of the city, the method being the selling at $1 
apiece of cards entitling the holder to free treat- 
ment for a year. Outside the sale of membership 
tickets, good for one year, the hospital has a 
source of revenue from the sale of drugs, and in- 
cidentally a small one from the liability com- 
panies, which in insuring business houses against 
accident agree to pay for the first treatment of 
all persons injured on the premises. During the 
past four months the income from the sources 
noted amounted to $21,553.60, while the expenses 
were $17,154.50. Cases treated during that time 
were: surgical, 4,404; medical, 6,420; ambulance, 
184; ward, 166. That so much can be accom- 
plished on a basis of $1 a year for each patient 
is due to the fact that only four in each hundred 
require treatment; that is to say, the hospital is a 
sort of health insurance plan for wage-earners. 
It needs only a membership of from 50.000 to 
60,000 to be placed on a firm basis. The outlook 
for such a membership is very favorable. The 
doctors in attendance are paid a regular salary, 
and to be eligible they must have passed the 
regular collegiate and medical courses, and have 
had two years’ hospital experience. 





The Preventien of Tuberculosis,....... Philadelphia Medical Journal 


At the Munich meeting of the Tuberculosis 
Commission, held under the auspices of the Ger- 
man Naturforscher und Aerzte-Versammlung, 
Italo-Tonta of Milan summarized in an admirable 
way the regulations which should be established 
by the authorities for the, prevention of tuber- 
culosis. These regulations are so concisely and 
clearly stated that they might well be embodied 
in a tract and scattered broadcast through the 
world. They are as follows: 

(1.) The periodic disinfection of all localities 
much frequented by the public, especially rooms in 
which many individuals congregate, such as 
schools, society-rooms, churches, cafés, restau- 
rants, hotels, orphanages, barracks, libraries, con- 
vents, hospitals, dispensaries, stores, tramway and 
railway cars, and cabs. (2.) The prohibition of 
spitting on the floors in rooms and public con- 
veyances; the placing of cuspidors in parks and 
other public places, and in vehicles of transporta- 
tion. (3.) The establishment of special play- 


grounds for children in order to avoid their play- 
ing in localities which phthisical patients might 
visit. (4.) The disinfection and whitewashing 
of rooms where a case of phthisis or a death from 
that disease has occurred. (5.) The annual medi- 
cal inspection of persons frequenting schools, 
academies, offices, factories, etc. Any cases found 
should be reported to the authorities. (6.) The 
establishment of people’s sanatoriums. (7.) The 
hygienic instruction of the tuberculous, so that 
they may be able to protect themselves and those 
coming in contact with them. (8.) The isolation 
of the phthisical cases in military and general 
hospitals—if possible, the erection of separate 
pavilions. (9.) The prohibition of the bathing of 
tuberculous with healthy persons; the establish- 
ment of separate bathhouses for the former, under 
medical supervision. (10.) The removai of all 
tuberculous individuals from the schools and their 
transfer to colonies in the country, where they 
may be treated. (11.) The formation of com- 
mittees with the object of sending the children of 
poor persons that are suffering with tuberculosis, 
or that have died of that disease, to the country, 
in order to remove them from the infected houses. 
The children of rich families should also be re- 
moved from their homes for a certain length of 
time. (12.) The improvement of the hygienic and 
dietetic conditions of the poorer classes, by the 
erection of public kitchens, wayfarers’ lodges, 
bathhouses, etc. (13.) Philanthropists should 
make it their object to improve the nutrition and 
hygiene of individuals in poor families in which 
tuberculosis has occurred. (13a.) The linen of 
tuberculous persons must be disinfected before 
being brought into contact with the linen of 
others. (14.) The marriage of very young per- 
sons whose appearance suggests that they are in- 
clined to tuberculosis should be opposed. Per- 
sons in whose sputum bacilli are present should be 
prohibited from marrying. (15.) The compulsory 
periodic examination of domestic animals which 
might become tuberculous. (16.) The monthly 
inspection of stables; supervision of the hygiene 
of the kitchen, of milking and milk vessels; scru- 
pulous care in creameries. (17.) The supervision 
of markets and abattoirs. (17a.) The erection 
of stations at the borders of counties for the in- 
spection of imported animals. (18.) Strict regu- 
lations regarding the products of factories. (19.) 
The giving of weekly lessons in hygiene at all 
public schools. (20.) Each child at school must 
have its own drinking cup and its own towel. 
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School children should not kiss each other. (21.) 
Instructions to second-hand dealers in_ books, 
clothing, etc., to have their wares disinfected. 
Disinfection of library books, as well as of ob- 
jects that serve for school or general use, must 
also be performed at certain intervals. 

It may not be possible to carry out all the sug- 
gestions contained herein, but they form a very 
excellent guide for modern sanitary efforts. 





Heat-Stroke and Sun-Stroke.........ceccesecseeceess London Lancet 


In an article that occupies considerably more 
than half of the Archives de Médecine Navale, for 
January, Dr. Moussoir, a French naval surgeon ot 
the first class, claims to be the first observer to 
have established a fundamental distinction be- 
tween heat-stroke and sun-stroke, and contends 
further that a correct appreciation of his dis- 
covery would result in a large saving of human 
life. Heat-stroke, according to Dr. Moussoir, is a 
pathological condition produced by the action on 
the whole surface of the body during a sufficiently 
prolonged period of temperature exceeding 104° 
F., whereas sun-stroke is a pathological condition 
produced by the action on the cranium during a 
period, which need not necessarily be long, of 
sufficiently intense solar radiation. The high tem- 
perature which gives rise to heat-stroke may be 
either moist or dry and may emanate from any 
source. Moist heat, as in a stoke-hole on board 
ship, brings on heat-stroke by preventing the 
evaporation ‘of perspiration, while a dry heat, by 
shriveling up the skin into a parchment-like sub- 
stance, prevents the exudation of perspiration, and 
most probably also produces an analogous condi- 
tion in the pulmonary alveolar tissue. Heat-stroke 
causes its ill effects through the superheated 
blood, which reacts on the nerve centres. It 
comes on gradually, but may simulate suddenness 
when the will-power by which the subject was 
sustained is abruptly withdrawn. Stokers are able 
to endure a damp hot atmosphere in narrow, ill- 
ventilated spaces because they work naked or 
nearly so, whereas soldiers on duty in the open air 
succumb to heat-stroke because the caloric in- 
creases beneath their thick clothing, which also 
hinders the evaporation of sweat. To prove this 
three thermometers should be placed—the first in 
the shade, the second in the sun, and the third 
likewise in the sun but wrapped in a piece of 
cloth. An experiment frequently repeated by Dr. 
Moussoir gave results as follows: First thermom- 
eter, 82.4°; second 110.3°; and third, 127.4°. Sun- 
stroke, or insolation, is not induced by high tem- 
perature but by the intense radiation which the 
sun alone, owing to its enormous volume (1,200,- 
000 times that of the earth), can supply, the chem- 
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ical rays, the vibrations of which are more rapid 
and therefore more penetrating than those of their 
calorific and luminous congeners, being the excit- 
ing cause. Fonssagrives and Corre imagined that 
the sun-stroke of low temperature during clear 
weather was due to the action of light on the 
retina, but this must be an error because, owing 
to the incautious exposure which is then likely to 
take place, the affection is very frequently met 
with while the sky is overcast. The chemical rays 
emitted by the sun can pierce through white clouds 
freely, but are almost entirely arrested by black 
substances, and partially so by red. These facts 
explain the immunity from sun-stroke of negroes 
and people with swarthy complexions, and the 
diminished liability to it of the ruddy. To pro- 
duce sun-stroke the rays must impinge upon some 
part of the brain-case, the effect being trans- 
mitted thence to the as yet unlocated heat centre 
by reflex action. The process precisely resembles 
what goes on when a perspiring scalp is exposed 
to a draught and sneezing coryza and other reflex 
phenomena quickly ensue. Covering the head pre- 
serves from sun-stroke, but just as is the case 
with thick clothing a helmet can only assist in the 
development of heat-stroke. The mean of a series 
of observations with suspended thermometers 
showed that the temperature inside a regulation 
helmet was 10° C. higher than in the shade of a 
veranda. In heat-stroke the disease begins by 
heating the blood, but in sun-stroke this condition 
of the circulating fluid is secondary; the fact, 
however, that in both affections the biood becomes 
superheated, serves to explain the resemblance of 
the symptoms. Sun-stroke or insolation can only 
occur within the tropics, because in that region 
alone the sun’s chemical rays are sufficiently in- 
tense to produce the necessary reaction. So far 
Dr. Moussoir may, perhaps, be held to have sup- 
plied a prima facie case in support of his some- 
what ambitious exordium, but with regard to 
treatment his promises can scarcely be looked 
upon as fulfilled. Excitation and antipyrin are 
insisted upon, together with ice, cold affusion, 
and the rest of the stock remedies as usually 
recommended. Quinine, however, is discarded 
utterly, the writer having no belief in its anti- 
thermic properties, seeing that in small-pox, scar- 
let fever, etc., its exhibition fails to reduce the 
temperature. In paludal fevers the alkaloid acts 
as a parasiticide, and in sun-stroke there are hap- 
pily no microbes. Incidentally painting with 
guaiacol is mentioned, but the effects are said to 
be prohibitively uncertain. Under its influence 
hyperthermia is apt to degenerate into hypother- 
mia with cardiac collapse. Among the predispos- 
ing causes of heat apoplexy, Dr. Moussoir men- 
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tions the horizontal position, contending that the 
heat rays, both direct and refracted from the 
ground, have thus a much larger surface to act 
on. This would seem to supply an argument 
against the Indian practice of taking a siesta 
during the heat of the day. 





Muscle for College Youth, ..........ee000 Boston Evening Transcript 


The Government has interested itself in a study 
of the muscular evolution of the American college 
youth, and some surprising things have been 
found out by systematic observation of the young 
men composing the university boat crews of Yale 
and Harvard, the food consumed by them being 
weighed and analyzed so as to ascertain their 
strength-giving elements. One of the most notable 
points ascertained relates to the great loss of 
weight which a “rowing man” suffers in a race. 
In order to determine what this amounts to, the 
experts in charge of the investigation weighed 
the members of the Harvard ’varsity crew before 
and after a practice spin, putting them on the 
scales immediately before they entered the shell 
and again immediately after they left it on their 
return to the boathouse. 

It was found that some of the men had lost as 
little as two pounds, but this was the minimum, 
the bow oarsman dropping 334 pounds. The 
average loss was 2% pounds exactly, and it was 
due chiefly to water and to carbonic acid given 
out from the body in breathing. The loss of 
weight during a practice spin was necessarily 
smaller than in a “time row,” inasmuch as the 
latter is a special test to accustom the men to 
rowing long distances at high speed under much 
the same conditions as in a race. In fact, it is a 
race against time, and the physical effort is pro- 
portionately severe. The average loss in a time 
row was found to be 3% pounds (Harvard, 1899), 
while in an actual race it was 4% pounds. The 
members of the four-oared crew after a two-mile 
race lost an average of 3% pounds. 

Another very interesting phenomenon, not so 
easy to account for, is what the Government ex- 
perts have chosen to call the “preliminary loss.” 
This takes place during the twenty-four hours 


immediately preceding the muscular effort, and 


seemingly it is due to nervous effect upon the 
appetite and the body secretions. Before a time 
row this loss amounts to three-quarters of a 
pound, while just before a race it was double that 
much, or 1% pounds. From these figures one gets 
a notion of the severe stress incidental to the 
expectation of a struggle for physical supremacy 
on the water. 

For some time past the Government has been 
conducting quite elaborate investigations with a 
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view to determining the relations between food 
consumed and muscular activity developed, and 
it was thought very desirable to apply the study 
to athletic young men in active training for a 
contest in which they would be called upon to 
exert their physical powers to the utmost extent 
during a limited period. The trial was made 
during the month just preceding the boat race 
between Harvard and Yale, and, as already said, 
it consisted most importantly of weighing and 
analyzing the food actually consumed by the con- 
testants. A half-hour before meals the chemists 
in charge of the experiments were on hand to 
weigh the food materials which were put on the 
table before eating began—such foods as orang?s. 
raw eggs, sugar, butter and milk. Dishes in which 
food was to be placed were first weighed empty 
and again after the food was put on them; all 
table-waste, too, was carefully weighed. 

Training for a football or rowing contest ordi- 
narily lasts from six to ten weeks. The object 
of it is to reduce the fat and water in the tis- 
sues of the body, to increase the activity of the 
muscles, and to educate both muscles and nerves 
so that they will respond readily to a call upon 
them for exertion; also to improve the “wind” 
and to better the condition of the skin. Exercise 
is accompanied by carefully regulated diet and a 
perfect elimination of waste from the system. 
After a few weeks an equilibrium of weight is 
reached, at which, on an established diet, the body 
remains at practically the same avoirdupois. 

Sugar was only sparingly allowed to the men 
of the Harvard and Yale crews, although a theory 
is now gaining ground to the effect that large 
quantities of this substance may be profitably 
added to the rations of cthletes, soldiers or others 
engaged in active muscular exertion. Indeed, it is 
now added to the diet of boat clubs in Holland 
while training for races. In one case recently 
recorded two young men entered for a race, one 
of them eating as much as he wanted, which 
was sometimes as much as a third of a pound, 
while the other took none. The latter soon 
began to show signs of overtraining, suffering 
from loss of weight and a heavy feeling; but he 
decided to try the sugar, and on the third day after 
beginning with it the unpleasant symptoms dis- 
appeared. At the time of the race both of the 
young men were in fine condition, and were vic- 
torious over their antagonists, who did not be- 
lieve in sugar. 

In studying the foods consumed by the Har- 
vard and Yale crews, the experts, by the help 
of chemical analysis, divided up the material con- 
sumed into “protein” (stuff that makes muscle 
and blood), fat and sugar and starch. As a re- 
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sult of their studies, it was found that the average 
rowing man consumed each day 155 grams of 
protein, 177 grams of fat and 440 grams of sugar 
and starch. The “fuel value” of this per diem 
allowance was 4,085 calories. 


Study of Tropical Diseases... ..... SO eee Consular Report 


A movement has recently been started in Eng- 
land for the special study of tropical diseases, and 
now that it has developed into concrete form, 
there is an endeavor to give it an international 
character. The originator of this humane project 
is the Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. The advance- 
ment of commerce with tropical regions, par- 
ticularly Africa, has brought civilization face to 
face with diseases peculiar to those countries, 
which science has so far not been able to suc- 
cessfully combat, first, because of lack of exact 
knowledge as to their nature and, second, because 
of the inadequacy of the remedial agencies em- 
ployed. These diseases are of a malarial type. 
but it has been found that they differ somewhat 
from those known as belonging to that class in 
Europe and North America, although to a cer- 
tain extent they are similar to the malarial dis- 
eases existing in the swampy districts in several 
of the Southern States. , 

There are now two organizations in England 
that have taken up the work of the study of tropi- 
cal diseases, one at London and one at Liverpool. 
The Colonial Nursing Association, of London, 
has also identified itself with the movement. The 
organization at Liverpool is independent of gov- 
ernmental control and has not as yet received any 
financial aid from the Government, while that at 
London is, to a certain extent, under Government 
auspices. The Liverpool school was started by 
the head of a large shipping firm, and the pro- 
ject has received the enthusiastic support of the 
local business community and medical profession. 
Both the London and Liverpool institutions are 
working together harmoniously for the same end. 
and it is confidently expected that the Liverpool 
enterprise will be given Government support. It 
is claimed that no other city offers such facilities 
as Liverpool does for the study of tropical dis- 
eases, largely because of the fact that, owing to 
its enormous traffic with the Tropics, there are 
more cases of these diseases here than in any 
other European city. Last year there were 
in one of the Liverpool hospitals (the Royal 
Southern) nearly three hundred cases of malaria, 
and quite a number of cases of beriberi, tropical 
anemia, yellow fever, scurvy, etc. All these cases 
were brought to Liverpool by ships trading with 
tropical countries. ; 

The Liverpool School of Tropical Diseases is 
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in connection with University College and the 
Royal Southern Hospital. Students must be qual- 
ified medical men of this or foreign countries, 
or fifth-year students. In other circumstances, 
special application must be made. A _ separate 
ward has been set apart at the hospital for the 
treatment of tropical diseases, and there is a 
ward laboratory for the immediate examination 
of blood and excreta. At the University College 
there are the Thompson-Yates laboratories, prob- 
ably the most complete in the United Kingdom, 
where ample facilities will be given for the spe- 
cial scientific study of the subject. 

The managers of the Liverpool school urge 
that their work is not a local one, nor even limited 
to the British Empire in its beneficent scope. Thev 
plead that all countries having commerce in tropi- 
cal regions should interest themselves in the 
work, as, quite apart from humanitarian consid- 
erations, tropical diseases are one of the greatest 
barriers at present to the extension of commerce 
in the countries where they prevail. 

A special sphere of activity will be the organ- 
ization of expeditions to Africa to study tropical 
diseases, and I am officially advised that students 
from American medical colleges are invited to 
accompany these expeditions. 


State Laboratories....... St. John Roosa, M.D...... International M. 

It is quite possible that had not conditions 
changed very much, and laboratory investigations 
come to the fore, private contributions would 
have been sufficient to meet the wants even of 
medical schools, since clinics and hospitals are 
not very expensive. But laboratories are expens- 
ive and appeal to no one’s sympathy. There have 
been two laboratories endowed in New York City 
by private individuals, and they have been of the 
greatest service, but at least six or eight more 
are needed before this city and the rest of the 
State do their duty in this respect. A notable 
example is that in Vermont, where a fund is ap- 
propriated to be used by the university of the 
State for medical as well as agricultural and 
microscopic examinations. 

There are two kinds of laboratories required. 
One, such as that in the Pasteur Institute in 
Paris and the Koch Laboratory in Berlin. The 
other is a laboratory for physiological investiga- 
tion, such as that of the late Professor Helmholtz 
in Berlin, and Professor Ludwig in Leipsic. It 
would be impossible to overestimate the value of 
such laboratories to the human race. Although 
it is not certain that a cure for hydrophobia has 
been discovered by Pasteur, and certainly none 
for tuberculosis by Koch, they have both accom- 
plished much, and it is by errors in the beginning 
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that truth is finally discovered. “If a man makes 
no mistakes, he will never make anything.” This 
is as true in science as in statesmanship or war. 
The work in these laboratories has been enor- 
mous and fruitful. The outcome of these in- 
vestigations has placed Germany and France tar 
in the front rank in medical science. When we 
remember that America produced the sewing ma- 
chine, the grain reaper, the electric telegraph, the 
telephone and the steamboat, as well as the elec- 
tric lighting of houses and streets, we can realize 
what the American mind would accomplish were 
laboratories sustained by the State as they are 
in France and Germany. It is marvelous that the 
American physicians have held their own so well 
in clinical medicine and surgery when compared 
with their European compeers, who have had 
every resource provided. The Americans have 
been making bricks without straw. If they had 
the proper means at their disposal they would take 
their full share in the investigation of disease and 
the saving of human life. I hold that the State 
ought to provide sufficient funds for the ade- 
quate and thorough instruction of all the pupils 
in every medical institution already legally au- 
thorized, and for such others as the increase of 
population may cause to be established under the 
regulation of the State. 

Besides the laboratories in connection with the 
colleges which are successful for teaching pur- 
poses, there should he provision for investigation 
where there will be no teaching, strictly speak- 
ing, but where investigation having culminated 
in a discovery may be given to the whole pro- 
fessional world, and through that to the public. 
The Réntgen rays, for the diagnosis of condi- 
tions of the human body from malady and injury 
hitherto beyond our sight, might have been dis- 
covered in America, as well as Germany, if we 
had had the governmental aid there so freely 
afforded. 


Craig Colony for Epileptics......ccccccseccccsccces Medical Record 

Dr. Frederick Peterson, of New York, some 
years ago thus described what in his opinion is 
the best manner of treating the epileptic: “There 
is but one kind of institution which can meet the 
case of those who suffer from this disease. No 
asylum, no large hospital, no single vast building 
in a great city is appropriate for the purpose. It 
must be an establishment combining many un- 
usual features. It must have schools and teachers 
for the young epileptic. It must have offices, 
shops of all kinds, stores, dairy, farm, gardens, 
granaries; for, as they grow up, these patients 
should acquire trades or professions. It must 
have a group of small hospital and asylum build- 
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ings, where such as are sick or mentally infirm 
may be cared for. It must have skilled physicians. 
It must have a church, amusement hall, gym- 
nasium, and bathing establishment. It must have 
finally a pathological laboratory presided over 
by the keenest pathologist obtainable, so that in 
course of time a cause and cure may be discovered 
for this terrible disease. Such a place would 
not be a hospital in the ordinary sense. It would 
be a village in itself, a colony for epileptics.” 

Mainly through the exertions of Dr. Peterson 
himself his ideal institution became realized, and 
Craig Colony, founded and managed upon the 
lines indicated in his sketch, was established. The 
results so far of treating epileptics by these 
methods have been eminently encouraging, and 
the prevailing belief that detrimental effects would 
ensue from the close association of patients has 
been proved baseless. Moreover, viewed from a 
practical and economic standpoint, ample justi- 
fication has already been afforded for the estab- 
lishment of the colony. Dr. Spratling, the chief 
executive officer, says there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the value of manufactured and home 
products will ultimately reach seventy-five per 
cent. of the entire cost of maintenance. The sixth 
annual report of the board of managers states that 
“there have been received into the colony since 
its opening, February 1, 1896, five hundred and 
four epileptics, of which three hundred and sev- 
enty-eight remain. 

With regard to treatment the report says: 
“The good results to the colonists of the various 
forms of treatment have been more general 
and far more apparent during the past year 
than any year in its history. Collectively they 
have derived vest benefit, while many of 
them have become important factors in the 
colony’s daily life.’ The results in treatment 
are summed up as follows: “First in cures 
effected; second, in the very marked and general 
reduction in the number and violence of seizures; 
third, in the great physical improvement, often 
amounting to a complete physical regeneration, 
in large numbers of cases; fourth, in the steady 
growth and development of the idea of colony 
life; fifth, in the marked increase in the ability 
and number of colonists to become fixed and use- 
ful factors in the colony’s everyday life.” 

Craig Colony and kindred institutions have 
brought into evidence the fact that the rational 
manner to treat epilepsy is not, as heretofore, by 
confining its victims in asylums and by drenching 
them with drugs, but by giving them the op- 
portunity of regular exercise and open-air work. 
Industrial and physical training will undoubtedly 
improve the epileptic. 
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Art and the Mob 


[We have taken the following arraignment of the 
modern drama from the preface to the Bending of 
the Bough,* by George Moore. Though Mr. Moore 
refers especially to London, similar conditions exist 
in this country. ] 

It is impossible to write plays in English ex- 
cept for money, and all that is done for money is 
mediocre. It was with the Renaissance that 
money came into art. The Greeks did not build 
the Parthenon for money, nor did the French 
build the Chartres Cathedral for money; the rec- 
ompense in either case was the joy of art, and 
as money entered into art the work of the artist 
slipped out of his control into that of the mob. 
It took four centuries to accomplish this change; 
we had to wait four hundred years for a world 
fashioned according to the image and likeness 
of the mob, and now in all save the individual 
arts, such as lyric poetry and easel pictures, the 
face of the mob is plainly stamped. The decora- 
tive arts, architecture and mural painting, inlaid 
furniture, painted porcelain, and metal work have 
so declined that no one buys them as they are 
made now; the most ordinary people have come 
to understand that they must buy eighteenth cen- 
tury furniture and old silver and china, and that 
a thousand pounds will not buy a design for a 
clock that is not an old one, or a copy of an 
old one, nor a design for a chair, or a sofa, or 
a pair of candlesticks. The mob has become rich, 
and it imposes its tastes; and those who are not 
of the mob retire more and more into the past. 
As life becomes numerous and rich, it becomes 
garish and vulgar. But though the modern handi- 
crafts appeal to ten times as large a custom. as 
did the beautiful work of the eighteenth century, 
still their custom is relatively small compared to 
that from which the dramatic writer suffers. So 
it is to dramatic writing we must look to discover 
the depths to which an art can sink when it is 
written and produced at the mutual dictation of 
the gallery boy, who for a shilling demands ob- 
livion of his day’s work, and the stockbroker, who 
for 10s. 6d. demands such amusement as will en- 
able him to safely digest his dinner. 

And to liberate the theatre from the thraldom 
of money is the truly great adventure which 
awaits the rich man. But the rich man does not 
choose a theatre for his charity; a hospital, a col- 
lege or a picture gallery is chosen in preference. 
The wisdom of leaving money to a hospital may 
not be questioned, but it may be asked if a fine 
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performance of Shakespeare or Ibsen or Maeter- 
linck does not rouse the listener out of the leth- 
argy of real life as effectively as a course of lec- 
tures on Shakespeare or Sophocles or Ibsen or 
Maeterlinck in which some learned professor ex- 
pounds superficial opinions regarding these 
writers. Let us ask ourselves if the gift of pic- 
tures and the gift of a gallery stimulate intel- 
lectual enterprise as much as the gift of a thea- 
tre; if painting is not the most occult of all the 
arts; if there are not a hundred men who can 
distinguish between good literature for one who 
can distinguish between the National Gallery and 
the Royal Academy? Does not the ordinary man 
prefer a waxwork show or the work of the scene- 
painter, with limelight and dresses, to either? 
It has been said that villagers would prefer a 
circus to a parish council. This may be true, 
but how much more true it is that ninety per 
cent. of those who visit the Louvre or the Na- 
tional Gallery prefer the old Doré Gallery to 
either; and the old Doré Gallery not only pleased 
the public more than any other, but it provided 
the public with more intellectual stimulus than 
any other. The public is genuinely moved by 
Doré, and hardly at all by Titian; and none 
except those who have given a large part of 
their lives to the study of painting can be moved 
by Holbein or Titian. We have only to look 
into our hearts to learn how true this is. Titian 
and Holbein conveyed but little meaning to my 
youthful mind, and Doré did, and my stages of 
comprehension were many before I understood 
why Ingres is a greater painter than Cabanel. 
But the zsthetic sense of the workingman does 
not develop; he likes the same false, crude emo- 
tion at forty as he did at twenty. Nor are “wo- 
men, ecclesiastics, and persons of quality” more 
erudite in art. It is open to doubt if there are 
very many dukes in England who could tell a 
Titian from a Veronese. There are at the pres- 
ent moment two pictures attributed to Van Eyck 
on view in the New Gallery. They are not genu- 
ine pictures, but how many years does it take to 
see that they are not genuine, and he who cannot 
see at a glance that they are not Van Eyck’s has 
not advanced beyond Gustave Doré. Yet we, 
spend large sums of money upon an art about 
which ninety per cent. do not know the A B C. 
The Luxembourg Museum is a flagrant example 
of how money is wasted upon the art of paint- 
ing. This collection is chiefly composed of pic- 
tures which attracted attention at the annual 





























ART AND THE MOB 


exhibitions of paintings in the Champs Elysées. 
Every year the State bought the picture which 
represented best the artistic interest of the mo- 
ment, the picture which represented what is 
known in the studios as “the movement.” But 
works of genius are never in the movement, and 
we become aware of this if we look at Bastien 
Lepage’s picture of the “Haymakers,” a perfect 
and excellent example of a picture typifying a 
movement. We see at once that it is a capable 
piece of work; as we should see, if we understood 
the art of embalming, that certain mummies were 
very capably embalmed while others are not. The 
picture is dry and faded, and tedious to look at as 
a mummy, and like a mummy has only an histori- 
cal value. It tells us that in such a year the 
artistic question that occupied men’s minds was 
“le plein air” and it demonstrates perfectly that 
“le plein air” was a will-o’-the-wisp. Then if we 
turn to the pictures which were bought because 
they appealed to the taste of the public the spec- 
tacle is still more forlorn. We pass along won- 
dering. Seeing them is like reading through the 
popular songs of twenty or thirty years ago. The 
songs that delighted our father do not delight us; 
that is all we can say. The merit of the songs 
of yester year are not less than the merits of this 
year’s songs, but they have not been so lately 
printed; that is really all that can be said. And 
on the point of novelty the public never errs. 
Never is it in doubt which is the old and which 
is the new, and never does it hesitate. And for 
a reason which never has been explained, and 
which I fear never will be explained, the last 
picture painted, the last book published, and the 
last play produced exercise, quite apart from any 
artistic value or any discernible charm, a mys- 
terious fascination for the public, the fascina- 
tion of mere novelty; and upon us, too, only 
we do not yield ourselves to the charm of mere 
novelty so easily as the public. The public has 
no standard; it merely seeks amusement. This 
is my point; and the question therefore arises if 
an art should be entirely abandoned to the licen- 
tious (I use the word in its grammatical sense) 
taste of the public. 

The majority decides what art shall live, but 
this majority is composed of the minorities of 
successive generations. So is it really open to 
doubt that Sir Henry Tate and Mr. Chantry 
would have conferred a lesser obligation upon 
this country if they had given the interest of their 
money, twelve thousand pounds a year, to a thea- 
tre on condition that it should produce Shake- 
speare (with a minimum of scenery and dresses), 
Ibsen and Maeterlinck, and all acting plays of 
literary merit which did not seem to appeal to the 
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crude taste of the passing moment? If Sir Rich- 
ard Wallace had considered the impulse that an 
endowed theatre would give to London intellectual 
life, he might have decided to put up his collec- 
tion of pictures and make such disposal of the 
three or four or five hundred thousand pounds 
which it would have fetched in the auction-room. 
London would thereby be poorer by many beauti- 
ful pictures, but London intellectual life would 
not have suffered; the National Gallery will be 
always a sufficient source of knowledge for those 
engaged in the study of the art of painting. Then, 
again, the desire of the giver would be better ac- 
complished by the gift of a theatre than by the 
gift of a picture gallery. A theatre endowed 
with twelve thousand pounds a year, under the 
conditions indicated, would confer upon the giver 
a constant immortality; his name would be held 
forever blessed by lovers of dramatic literature, 
for he would be the eternal life of the pure, im- 
passioned dramatic aspiration of the nation. It 
is at once a joy and a sadness to think of the 
generations of young men, who, if we had an en- 
dowed theatre, would walk into the night exalted 
after a performance of some marvelous master- 
piece, delighting in the memory of him who had 
given them the greatest of earthly joys—the 
joy of art. 

The mistake began long ago, two hundred and 
fifty years ago, when the Puritan tried to suppress 
the theatre. That could not be done, for the 
theatre is inherent in man. It would have been 
better if the Puritan had applied himself to the 
redemption of the theatre, for in abandoning it 
to the taste of the licentious mob he aggravated 
the evil, and now the Puritan joins hands with the 
artist in condemning the theatre. These two have 
always been represented as hostile forces, whereas 
when we look below the surface we find them to 
be in agreement, only expressing themselves dif- 
ferently. Their créticism of the theatre rests on 
the same ground—they both wish art to be serious, 
and the arguments for and against the theatre 
are held by the artist and the Puritan; the public 
merely seeks to be amused. The arguments by 
which the Puritan defends his hatred of the thea- 
tre are often weak, they are sometimes absurd; 
but he knows, as the artist knows, that the man- 
ager can only save himself from bankruptcy by 
offering to the public the amusement of scenery 
and dresses. Scenery is painting with the in- 
tellectual side of painting left out, just as modern 
dramatic writing is writing with the intellectual 
side, commonly called literature, left out; and 
modern acting is merely the personality of the 
actor and actress with the intellectual side of 
acting, the impersonation of character, left out. 
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Matters Musical, Artistic and Dramatic 


Te 


Artists’ Conceit............ DEI nccccendss Brush and Pencil 


There are few faults discoverable in human 
nature which the world at large does not impute 
to that unfortunate class of persons known as 
artists. One of the charges most frequently made 
against them, and most unhesitatingly accepted, is 
that of self-conceit. The average artist of to-day 
is regarded by the average layman as a self-sat- 
isfied and narrow-minded creature, who estab- 
lishes himself on the pedestal of his own opinions, 
will listen to suggestions from nobody, and enters 
into argument with others only to assert his own 
superiority. Some good people go so far as to 
aftirm that the trivial vanity of the present gen- 
eration of painters is the cause of what they call 
the modern deterioration of art. Even Whistler, 
that acknowledged master whom many rank with 
the very highest, they denounce as incapable of 
producing work which is truly great, because, 
forsooth, he is sadly lacking in humility. They 
never weary of comparing the greatness of the 
past with the littleness of the present, and exhort- 
ing artists of to-day to turn to those of yesterday 
for examples of that humble reverence whose ex- 
pression transforms a mere picture into a work of 
art. “Look at Millet!” they exclaim; “here is an 
artist truly great because humble-minded.” 

And we do indeed look in wonder and bow 
down in admiration before this man who kept 
through life the simplicity and sincerity of child- 
hood, whom powerful influence could not pervert, 
whom scorn and suffering could not crush, whom 
praise at last could not spoil. Yet faith in the 
power that God had given him to do his work, that 
very quality which armed him with such unyield- 
ing strength, is only too frequently mistaken for 
self-conceit. Millet himself, in spite of his retiring 
disposition, was denounced during his lifetime as 
pretentious, stiff-necked and obstinate. 

The public seldom calls by its right name that 
true humility of the genuine artist which consists 
in reverence for art. This reverence for art in- 
cludes reverence for nature, and shows itself in 
earnest, never-ending study of nature’s changing 
forms. From one who feels this reverence, no 
affectations of humility can disguise the conceit 
of that false artist who imagines himself capable 
of expressing art’s message without schooling 
himself in the language which she speaks. Such 
conceit as this is surpassed only by that of the 
critic who, ignorant of the first principles of art, 
does not hesitate to pronounce upon the work of 
those who have spent their lives in her service. 


Yet, however humble art’s loyal servant may be 
in his devotion to her, he may lack that fineness 
of fibre which shrinks from publicity; and it is 
not strange that he should sometimes take what 
means he can to make others believe in his worthi- 
ness. Indeed, as we read the sad lives of many 
of those who have made the history of art, we 
cannot but wish that some who were born with 
eyes to see, with the brain to select, combine, and 
create, with the hand to record, might have been 
born also with a lusty pair of lungs and the 
power to make good use of them. If the despised 
and neglected Prudhon could have lifted up his 
head and stalked abroad and cried with a loud 
voice, “Behold! I am great,” perchance he might 
have won appreciation sooner, have found free 
outlet for his joyous nature, instead of being 
starved in misery, and have left behind him 
treasures far more numerous. 

There are indeed some who do great work 
which the world is eager to applaud, yet it is not 
often that flattery bestows her attention upon art’s 
favorites. ‘Titian, the pride of the Venetians; 
Rubens, the life-long pet of fortune; Velasquez, 
the companion of kings; Sargent, the wonder of 
both the knowing and the ignorant—such names 
as these, and there are none too many, make us 
glad to recall that even the children of genius 
may win worldly happiness. 

But he whose generation is not prepared to 
welcome him must needs be made of stern stuff if 
he would keep his work from becoming a weak 
compromise between what he demands of himself 
and what others demand of him. He must stand 
like a rock when the storm beats upon his head, 
and if, like a rock, he becomes hard and cold, who 
shall dare to blame him? There is but a step from 
self-respect to pride, and he whom all condemn 
may find comfort in the belief that he is wiser. 


“‘ The Artistic Temperament ”’.........00+. London Saturday Review 


We are not concerned, in this article, with the 
temperament of the artist, we do not look that 
extraordinary gift-horse in the mouth, but take 
him as we find him, thankful to have him on any 
terms. We are concerned with certain numerous 
triflers, too noxious to be merely ridiculous, who 
profess the artistic temperament, and act, dis- 
gracefully for the most part, up to that pretentious 
profession: the tenth-rate potterers in clay, or 
verse, or music, or painting, disreputable hangers- 
on of literature and the arts, bringing them into 
discredit and odium by their adherence. They are 
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a curious and contemptibly unpleasant folk, gain- 
ing in ignorance what they lose in modesty; and 
their long-haired ranks are swelled by prac- 
titioners of the smaller arts: the petty architect 
who dabbles in designing and lives by jerry- 
building, the linendraper’s assistant from the 
northern town who dabbles in verse and lives by 
inferior criticism, the post office clerk who 
dabbles in reciting and lives by re-directing let- 
ters, the tenth-rate actor who lives by sponging on 
acquaintances, the fourth-rate fiddler who apes 
Wagner and lives by playing jigs in the orchestra 
of a music-hall. All of them boast the artistic 
temperament; and all wear their hair offensively 
long. ‘the femaies are, if anything, more dis- 
tressing than the males—we cannot bring our- 
selves to reckon them men and women: the tenth- 
rate woman novelist or journalist, the tenth-rate 
actress, the intelligent minx separated from her 
husband, the emancipated Miss. All boast the 
artistic temperament; all are forever flaunting 
their souls, their paltry little souls, before our 
loathing vision; all wear “artistic” dress; and 
succeed in looking ridiculous. 

When we consider the fraudulent sham which 
with swelling pride they call their work, we find 
in it no trace of the temperament of the artist, 
no sense of beauty, no imagination, no creative 
power, while, potterers and dabblers that they are, 
they plainly lack the little energy and industry 
necessary to execute their feeble inventions. Yet 
we must admit that they exercise an appreciable 
influence on the art and literature of their gen- 
eration. It may be that the work of a Haynes 
Bayly or a Tupper dies with the fools who read it; 
that the work of the human intellect goes on 
steadily, its great achievements quietly shaming 
the puny outbursts of these bubbling triflers. But 
even though persons of taste and judgment dis- 
regard their trash, it is surely hard on the foolish 
persons of weak but willing intelligence that they 
should be taught by logrolling and puffery to 
acclaim these ineptitudes. It is hard that their 
taste or what they have of taste should be de- 
bauched by the dishonest and perpetual present- 
ment for admiration of bad work until they come 
to care nothing for what is good. It is surely 
discouraging to those who do honest work to find 
themselves thrust from their places in literature 
and art by pushing pretenders. 

How the possessor of this artistic temperament 
succeeds is by now an open secret. Take, for a 
type, the tradesman’s assistant. He finds that his 
tastes are different from those of his fellow-shop- 
men: exercise and games are abhorrent to his 
sickliness. He reads books—novels and decadent 
poetry—and by an unceasing comparison of his 
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little bit of knowledge with the ignorance of his 
family and friends, he arrives quickly at the con- 
clusion that he is a superior person. He has, 
however, to reconcile his inefficiency as a trades- 
man with this sense of superiority; cudgeling his 
brains for a reason, he lights on the happy thought 
that he has a soul above trade; and lets his hair 
grow. It is but a step from long hair to an imita- 
tion of the poetry he has read; and presently, on 
the strength of some peculiarly driveling verse, 
we find him coming to London, commencing poet, 
and foregathering with other loafers of the same 
kidney. He enjoys, for the most part, the support 
of some second-rate man of letters, whom he has 
beslavered with flattery which would be nauseous 
to any one of a less greedy vanity. The literary 
man introduces him to his clique, consisting 
chiefly of ignorant, “cultured” women. Here his 
feeble light should burn dimly for a little while 
and splutter out; but the instincts inherited from 
a long line of petty tradesmen come to his aid; 
and, fortunately for himself, he has learned at 
least the value of push and advertisement. He 
allies himself with the baser sort of publishers, 
with journalists and other poets on the make; and 
with time and logrolling, here a push and there a 
push, here a shove and there a shove, attains a 
suburban vogue as a poet, or becomes a shining 
tassel of the Keltic fringe. Later when the effer- 
vescence of his little frame has abated, we believe 
that the said publishers find his reputation exceed- 
ingly useful for hack-work; but for the rest of 
his compiling life he continues to profess the ar- 
tistic temperament, and act up to his profession. 


SD BRE IB oo cnc 000 00svenssssesnvecesnseasees Art Amateur 


There is no doubt that the counterfeiters of 
paintings by well-known artists are hard at work 
in anticipation of the rush of half-informed pic- 
ture buyers to the Paris Exposition. One well- 
known picture dealer informs us that Brussels 
and Amsterdam are full of spurious old masters, 
and he instances the case of a picture sold by him 
about a year ago which has turned up in the 
former city bearing a name more famous than 
that of its author, and priced at ten times the 
amount for which he had sold it. From another 
source we learn that two of the most famous 
falsifiers of pictures in Europe, Gatti and Vogler, 
are rushed with orders for their specialties, 
among which they now include pictures which are 
expected to pass for the work of the late Alfred 
Sisley. The London picture factories are turning 
out old English paintings by the dozen, and the 
unscrupulous bt.yer may obtain Sir Joshuas, Gains- 
boroughs, and Romneys for £10 to £20 apiece. An 
expert appraiser at the New York Custom House 
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tells us that he saw there lately three dozen false 
Monticellis and other pictures on the same day. 
Everything that will bring a good price is being 
counterfeited. A certain American artist, of 
somewhat inflated reputation, is proudly going 
about announcing that he is among the victims. 
This is, of course, a method of self-advertising, 
like the periodical robberies of actresses’ jewels, 
but we may have every reason to believe that the 
painter’s claim is true. 

These false pictures are not sold through the 
regular dealers. They are peddled about by ir- 
responsible but glib and well-dressed persons who 
always tell the same story. The picture belongs 
to some private owner who is pressed for money, 
but who desires to avoid publicity. For this rea- 
son his name cannot be given. He could sell to 
a dealer, but the dealer would want to make too 
much profit. He would want to pay $5,000 and 
charge $15,000. The owner prefers to sell to a 
collector of taste and judgment for $10,000. He 
will even, being in straits for cash, take $8,000. 
Finally, after much parley, the picture is sold for 
$6,000, and the new owner congratulates himself 
on having obtained a masterpiece by a famous 
painter for one-third its value. This is a sample 
case, though the figures are usually smaller. It is 
easy to give a painting the look of age. It is only 
to mix dirt with the paints and with the varnish. 
Bad varnish dried quickly produces deep cracks, 
and these can be made to appear old cracks by 
putting another coat of varnish over them. 





eR inccdnenconiesedcannsnecenon Boston Transcript 


“Oui, l’Aigle un soir planait aux voutes éternelles, 

oon un grand coup de vent lui cassait les deux 
ailes; 

Sa chute fit dans Il’air un foudroyant sillon; 

Tous alors sur son nid fondirent avec poie; 

Chacun selon ses dents se partagea la proie; 

L’Angle terre prit l’Aigle, et l’Autriche—l’Aiglon.” 

These lines by Victor Hugo on the occasion of 
the transportation of the ashes of Napoleon from 
St. Helena to Paris furnished Edmond Rostand 
with the title for the drama now being given to 
crowded houses at the Théatre Bernhardt. 

The son of Napoleon (Fils de l’Homme, Roi de 
Rome) by his second wife, Marie Louise, held in 
the Austrian court, where he bears the title Duc 
de Reichstadt, half prisoner and half prince, 
awakens to an approximate consciousness of what 
his sonship means, and lends himself to a con- 
spiracy for the restoration of the Bonapartes to 
the throne of France. The conspiracy collapses 
through his hesitation at a critical moment. He 
dies soon after of consumption, to which he has 
long been a prey. 
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Such is l’Aiglon in a brief paragraph. The 
“argument” would take two full Transcript 
columns. Plot, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, there is none. In fact, l’Aiglon is less a 
drama than a series of dramatic episodes, illustrat- 
ing the conflict in the Duc de Reichstadt between 
the Bonaparte and the Habsbourg strains; be- 
tween effeminacy and virility, inertia and energy, 
feebleness and force, abjectness and pride; be- 
tween the inspiring memory of a great father and 
the belittling presence of a frivolous mother; a 
series of episodes without logical beginning, 
middle or end. 

Cyrano de Bergerac took both the critics and 
the people completely off their feet. L’Aiglon, 
according to present indications, has conquered 
the people; but several of the critics have entered, 
this time, a more or less vigorous protest, Emile 
Faguet (the new Academician) even going so 
far as to say: “L’Aiglon appears to me an 
enormous mistake through which some evidences 
of exquisite talent shine;” and again, “L’Aiglon, 
a drama in-six acts and thirty monologues, above 
all furiously bored me”—does not this sound ex- 
actly as if dear old “Uncle Sarcey” had come 
back? “It produced other impressions on me, but 
above all it furiously bored me!” 

In l’Aiglon, as in Cyrano, dramatic situations 
succeed one another with an almost fierce rapidity. 
The difference is that in Cyrano these situations 
conduct straight to the dénouement, while in 
l’Aiglon, which, properly speaking, has no 
dénouement, they simply serve the purpose of 
visibly embodying the conflict of forces which is 
the essence of the piece. M. Rostand’s ingenuity 
is limitless. He knows how to construct a play. 


{ If the conspiracy which is in a sense the pivot of 


l’Aiglon is of the same puerile, opéra-bouffe type 
with the conspiracy recently taken so seriously 
here by the Haute-Cour (Metternich’s state craft, 
it should be noted, treated the Reichstadt con- 
spiracy as a joke), it is not because he cannot 
continue a coherent conspiracy, but because in- 
capacity is the one thing it devolves on him to 
emphasize. And if he has given us a piece with- 
out growth in character and progress in events, 
there is every reason to believe it is because he 
has fathomed the secret of souls that, though 
striving, neither do nor become; because he 
wishes to reveal the melancholy glory of the im- 
perfect, the pathos of conscious impotence, the 
tragedy of the incomplete. If, instead of being 
actuated by this lofty philosophic motive, he 
merely aimed to dazzle, he has achieved a tech- 
nical triumph beyond the reach of any other 
French dramatist alive. 


L’Aiglon is not a play; granted. It is some- 
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thing, label it how you will, as good as a play. 
It interests and moves from start to finish, which 
is more than many a play does. 

In the second place, M. Rostand is a wit. In 
l’Aiglon, as in Cyrano, he goes on the principle— 
which wasalso Shakespeare’s principle—that there 
is no indelicacy or inconsistency in bringing to- 
gether the lively and the severe; that the tragic 
set over against the comic becomes thereby more 
tragic, and that the cruel is most cruel when it is 
blended with the spirituelle. His original and 
fantastic humor riots throughout the whole six 
acts, relieving as beneficently as brilliantly what 
would be a depressing and disagreeable ensemble. 





ee a isk vctes deeucascedccasceesesss New York Sun 


Music at the Paris Exposition will be repre- 
sented from the point of view of both composition 
and execution. The musical works of all nations 
participating in the Exposition will be recognized 
and admitted. The conditions under which music 
participates in the Exposition are submitted to 
the consideration of the commissions of Musical 
Renderings and Choral Societies, Musical Har- 
mony and Wind Instruments, instituted by decrees 
of the Ministers of Public Instruction and Fine 
Arts, of Commerce, of Industry, of Posts and 
Telegraphs, upon the report of the Director of 
Fine Arts and with the approbation of the Com- 
missioner-General. ~ 

The official renderings will consist of four con- 
certs with orchestra and vocal soloists or instru- 
mental soloists, six concerts with orchestra, 
soloists and chorals; recitals devoted to the organ; 
instrumental and vocal salon music. The pro- 
gramme offered by the Commission of Musical 
Renderings will be exclusively of works and frag- 
ments of works of ancient and modern French 
composers. The largest part of the works to be 
rendered will be those of living composers. Com- 
posers cannot have more than one of their works 
rendered, except as regards “musique de chambre” 
or parlor and organ music. 

Concerning dramatic music, only fragments of 
unpublished operas or operas not belonging to the 
current répertoire can be executed. Works when 
once admitted cannot be withdrawn before the 
close of the Exposition. The composers whose 
unpublished compositions have been admitted will 
retain their entire copyrights. Expense of print- 
ing musical pieces which are rendered in the 
official concert will be charged to tht special 
budget of musical renderings. Musical societies, 
French as well as foreign, will meet in the grand 
festival hall of the Trocadero and the “musique 
de chambre” in the small hall. The duration of 
every concert will be two and a half hours. 
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Musical societies, French as well as foreign, 
will organize their own concerts at their own ex- 
pense and risk. All the expenses, whatever they 
may be, involving the organization of the concerts 
and their performance, as well as that which con- 
cerns the material outlay, will be supported by the 
interested parties. The only exception will be the 
expense of the general police, over which the 
French Commissioner-General reserves the ab- 
solute control and direction, and for the mainte- 
nance of which a deduction of one-tenth of the 
gross receipts will be made. For every musical 
recital which shall take place in the Grand Hall 
of the Trocadero 4,000 seats will be reserved for 
those societies to which have been granted the use 
of the hall under the conditions above stipulated. 
The societies to which are granted the use of the 
halls are at liberty to fix and regulate the price of 
seats, said tariffs to be submitted to the Com- 
missioner-General for confirmation. The number 
of repetitions for the grand concerts is fixed at a 
maximum of three. No selection of music of a 
political character will be allowed to appear on the 
programme. Musical societies from the United 
States will be admitted upon a guarantee of Com- 
missioner-General Peck. 

One hundred reserved seats in the Grand Hall 
of the Trocadero will be placed at the disposal of 
the Commissioner-General for every one of the 
musical recitals. Musical societies from the 
United States and other countries except France 
will be restricted from giving any musical recital 
in Paris. The festivals of the choral societies of 
France and foreign nations will take place during 
the month of July. The prizes will consist of 
crowns, palms, medals of gold and silver. The 
juries will be composed mostly of musical celeb- 
rities and persons whose appreciation and knowl- 
edge of music are well known. The fetes of the 
harmony societies and the wind instrument so- 
cieties will take place in July and will be followed 
by a festival. 





Municipal Art....c..cse0008 ee Harper's 


Municipal art societies exist in several cities. 
In this, as in so many other movements, Phila- 
delphia took the lead, but only to the extent of 
adapting to municipal improvement a principle 
of much earlier inception. As long ago as 1853 
was organized in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, a 
village-improvement society, the first permanent 
association of the kind in the United States, and 
perhaps in the world. It owed its formation to 
Miss Mary Gross Hopkins, afterward Mrs. J. 
Z. Goodrich. A rocky hill, covered with kalmia, 
or mountain-laurel, had been given to the village 
as a pleasure-ground by the Sedgwick family. 
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The society formed for the purpose of caring for 
it was incorporated under the title of “The 
Laurel Hill Association of Stockbridge,” and the 
premises were conveyed to it. Its influence has 
been extended to improving and embellishing the 
whole village, which has been converted into one 
of the prettiest and best-ordered in the country. 
Its example has been copied in many other vil- 
lages, and the establishment of the Fairmount 
Park Art Association of Philadelphia in 1871 was, 
consciously or unconsciously, an extension of the 
same principle to the wider scope of a city. The 
original intention was to purchase works of art 
with which to beautify Fairmount Park, but in 
recent years its operations have included the em- 
bellishment of public buildings. Comprising 
some fourteen hundred members, it has secured 
for the city over thirty oil paintings, statues, 
groups and fountains, involving an expenditure 
during the past ten years of more than $100,000. 
The Municipal Art Society of New York was 
founded in 1893, “to provide adequate sculptural 
and pictorial decorations for the public buildings 
and parks of the City of New York.” Its ac- 
complishments have been the setting up in the 
court room of Oyer and Terminer of a mural 
decoration, painted by Mr. Edward Simmons; 
the erection, in conjunction with the other art 
societies of the city, of a memorial to the late 
Richard M. Hunt, which stands on the west side 
of Fifth Avenue, facing the Lenox Library, of 
which he, was architect; and the offering of 
prizes for a competition to supply designs for a 
city hall flag-staff and for a simple form of drink- 
ing-fountain. The Municipal Art Society of 
Cincinnati was organized in 1894, for similar ob- 
jects to those of the New York one. It has in- 
stalled a Venetian well-head, given by Mr. Larz 
Anderson, as a drinking-fountain in Eden Park, 
and given to Mr. O. W. Beck a commission for a 
mural decoration in the entrance-vestibule of the 
city hall, which will be finished by the end of this 
year. The latest association of the kind is one 
at Baltimore, so recently established that there 
is nothing to record of it except its intentions, 
which are directed to the general beautification 
of the city. 

The earlier societies have done good work. 
They have been more than a drop of water in a 
thirsty land. Still, the vitalizing element has 
been confined within rather narrow limits. It 
has not extended to the larger issues which are 
involved. The greatest progress has been made 
in Boston; and here, it is instructive to note, no 
association exists for the purpose. Public opin- 
ion has acted directly. It has established a sys- 
tem of parks, perhaps the finest in the world; has 
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secured a library which reaches the highest ar- 
tistic standard in the country; has restored the 
Bullfinch State House, and is preparing to deco- 
rate it with mural paintings; it has saved Cop- 
ley Square from being frowned down by an 
apartment house, is rescuing the State House 
from a similar menace, and has erected the Shaw 
Memorial, one of the noblest in the country. 
Everything has been done under the immediate 
stimulus of public opinion in response to civic 
pride. There is a lesson in this. Taken in con- 
nection with the smaller results in other cities, 
it surely demonstrates that the main thing 
needed is public opinion; that the associations 
“per se” are of limited value unless they are backed 
by the same; and that what they need to do is to 
widen both the scope of their intentions and the 
number of their members. To repeat a previous 
simile, they are the thin end of the wedge, which 
must be driven home by the force of many. 
Assuming that these associations are necessary 
in their respective cities, they should be made 
the nucleus of an active propaganda. In every 
precinct a local branch should be formed, af- 
filiated with the central society, but con- 
cerning itself immediately with the interests of 
its own district. This would involve much work, 
but surely there are already enough adherents 
of the cause to undertake it. The “modus oper- 
andi” might be somewhat as follows: The school 
authorities would no doubt permit the use of a 
room for the purposes of a meeting place. It 
should also be possible to find six residents who 
would form themselves into a committee to start 
an interest in the matter, and bring together in 
public meeting a fairly representative gathering. 
The talk, which might be illustrated with the 
stereopticon, should be of a nature to arouse en- 
thusiasm, but still so simple and practical that 
every listener could carry away some definite 
suggestion. The dignity and refreshment of the 
oak should be urged, but the main thing should 
be to distribute a few acorns, and to encourage 
the planting and nurturing of them. The speak- 
ers, therefore, would have to make a special study 
of the particular district, so as to be able to offer 
a few plain hints, no matter how simple—refer- 
ring, for example, to the tidiness of the streets 
and sidewalks, ash-barrels, the blocking of the 
sidewalks, advertising signs, and so forth. A 
pride and interest in the little things would soon 
grow toelarger issues. To many minds this ad- 
vice will be as little attractive as the suggestion 
to wash in Jordan was to Naaman. “If the 
prophet had bid thee do some great thing”’—but 
these little beginnings, this gradual growth, how 
very uninspiring ! 
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Historic, Statistic and General 
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The Papal Elections..,.Rt. Rev. Monsignore Seton.....Frank Leslie's 


It was not until the year 1274 that the mode 
of procedure in a papal election was positively 
settled—after the incursions of the barbarians and 
the many vicissitudes to which the Holy See then 
became subject had deranged the earlier and apos- 
tolic manner—and the rules and regulations of 
the modern conclave were published. After the 
death of Clement LV. in Viterbo, on November 22, 
1269, the eighteen cardinals composing the Sacred 
College met there to elect his successor; but not 
agreeing after a year and a half, although the 
kings of France and Sicily, St. Bonaventure, Gen- 
eral of the Franciscans, and many influential, 
learned and holy men came in person to urge 
them to compose their differences and relieve the 
church of her long widowhood, they were all got 
together one day, by some artifice, in the episcopal 
palace, which was instantly closed upon them and 
surrounded with guards. Even this imprisonment 
did not change their temper, and after some 
further delay the captain of the town, Raniero 
Gatti, took the bold resolution of removing the 
entire roof and otherwise dilapidating the edifice, 
in hopes that the discomforts of the season, added 
to their confinement, might break the subborn- 
ness of the venerable fathers. ‘This move suc- 
ceeded, and a compromise was effected among the 
discordant cardinals on the 7th of September, 
1271, in virtue of which the papal legate in Syria, 
lheobaid Visconti, Archdeacon of Liege, was 
elected. This was not the first time that ex- 
traordinary and almost violent measures had been 
taken to bring the cardinals to make a prompt 
election, At Viterbo the captain of the town 
coerced their liberty; at Naples the commandant 
of the castle bridled their appetite when, after the 
death of Innocent IV., in 1254, he diminished day 
by day the quantity of food sent in to them—“cibo 
per singulos dies imminuto”—until they agreed 
upon a worthy subject. 

Gregory X., who was so singularly elected at 
Viterbo while far away in Palestine, called a gen- 
eral council, which met at Lyons on May 2, 1274. 
Five hundred bishops, over a thousand mitred ab- 
bots and other privileged ecclesiastics, the 
patriarchs of Constantinople and Antioch, the 
grandmaster of the famous Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, the kings of France and Aragon, be- 
sides ambassadors from Germany, England, Sicily 
and other important nations, took part in it. The 
Pope was resolved to establish the manner of 
electing the Roman Pontiff on a better principle, 


and now drew up a constitutior. which, in spite 
of considerable opposition from the cardinals, 
finally received the approbation of the fathers. 
The whole decree may be divided into fifteen 
paragraphs, which are called the Fifteen Laws of 
the Conclave. They are summarized as follows: 

On the death of the Pope the cardinals, having 
celebrated for nine days his obsequies in the city 
where he died, shall enter the conclave on the 
tenth day, whether absent colleagues have arrived 
or not, and be accompanied by a single attendant, 
whether lay or clerical, or at most, in case of evi- 
dent necessity, by two attendants. The cardinals 
must live in common, occupying a single spacious 
hall not cut off by curtains or partitions, and so 
carefully closed on every side that no one can 
secretly pass in or out. One room, however, may 
be cut off for private purposes—‘reservato libero 
ad secretam cameram aditu”—but no access shall 
be allowed to any cardinal, nor private conversa- 
tion with nor visits to him, except from those 
who, by consent of all the other cardinals, may be 
summoned to consult on matters germane to the 
affair in hand; nor shall any one send letters or 
messages to their lordships or to any familiars, 
on pain of excommunication. A window or other 
opening shall be left in the hall of conclave, 
through which the meals are introduced, but it 
must be of such a size and shape that no human 
being can penetrate thereby. If, after three days 
from the opening of the conclave, no election has 
been made, the prelates appointed to attend to this 
shall allow each cardinal no more than one dish 
at dinner and supper during the next five days, 
after which only bread and water until they come 
to an agreement. The cardinals shall take noth- 
ing from the papal treasury during the vacancy of 
the See; but all its revenues are to be carefully 
collected and watched over by the proper officers. 
They shall treat of nothing but the election, unless 
some imminent danger to the temporalities of the 
Holy See may demand their attention; and, lay- 
ing aside all private interest, let them devote 
themselves entirely to the common weal; but it 
any cardinal shall presume to attempt by bribes, 
compacts or other arts to entice his brethren to 
his own side, he shall suffer excommunication, nor 
shall any manner of engagement, even if sworn 
to, be valid. If a cardinal draw off from the 
conclave, or should he retire from motives of 
health, the election must still proceed; yet if he 
recover he shall be readmitted. Cardinals arriv- 
ing late or at any stage of the proceedings, as also 
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those who may be under censures, shall be re- 
ceived. No one can give his vote outside of the 
conclave. Two-thirds of the votes of all the elect- 
ors present are requisite to elect; and any one 
not radically disqualified* is eligible to the Papacy. 
The feudal superiors of the territory and the 
municipal officers of the city in which the conclave 
is held are charged to observe these regulations, 
and shall swear in presence of the clergy 
and people to do so. If they fail to perform their 
duty they shall be excommunicated, be declared 
infamous and lose their fiefs, and the city itself 
shall be interdicted and deprived of its episcopal 
dignity. Solemn funeral services are to be held 
in every important place throughout the Catholic 
world as soon as news arrives of the Pope’s 
death; prayers are to be recited daily and fast- 
days appointed for the speedy and concordant 
election of an excellent Pontiff. 

This provident constitution of Gregory X. con- 
tains in brief the rules and regulations which have 
ever since governed the conclave. In a few points, 
however, its severity has been relaxed, and in 
others some small modifications have been in- 
troduced, in accordance with the manners and 
customs of a more refined age. Thus Clement VI. 
(De Beaufort, 1342-1352), while recommending 
the greatest frugality at table during the seclusion 
of the conclave, removed the alimentary restric- 
tions and left it to the cardinals themselves to 
select the kind, quality and amount of the food, 
but forbade the prandial civilities of sending tidbits 
from one table to another. The same Pope al- 
lowed each cardinal to have his bed enclosed by 
curtains, and to have two attendants, or con- 
clavists, in every case. The monastic simplicity 
of a common sleeping-room was done away with 
in the sixteenth century, when each cardinal was 
allowed the use of a separate cell, which Pius 
IV. commanded should be assigned by lot. When 
a cardinal’s name and number have been drawn, 
his domestics upholster the cell with purple serge 
or cloth, if their master was created by the late 
Pope; but if by a former one, with green—a dif- 
ference in color that was first observed in the con- 
clave for the election of Leo X. A few articles 
of necessary furniture, such as a bed, table, kneel- 
ing-bench, and a couple of chairs, complete the 
interior arrangements. On the outside of his 
cell each cardinal affixes an escutcheon em- 
blazoned with his arms, which serves as a sub- 
stitute for that vulgar modern thing called a door- 
plate. While great care is still taken to hinder 
suspicious communications between the conclave 


*Such, for instance as a woman, a manifest 
heretic, or an infidel—i. e., one who is not baptized. 


and the outer world, it is no longer prohibited to 
visit a cardinal or member of his suite, although 
the colloquy must be held at some one of the en- 
tries, and whatever is spoken be heard by the 
prelates doing duty there. Instead of the single 
small window—more like an “oubliette” than any- 
thing else—which Gregory prescribed, openings 
in the shape of pivotal or revolving wooden 
frames like those used in nunneries and called 
“tours” in French, were adopted at the suggestion 
of Paride de’ Grassi, master of ceremonies to Leo 
X. Eight of them are always connected on differ- 
ent sides with the hall of conclave. 





The Devil's Own...... B. Fletcher Robinson...... Cassell's Magazine 


A Frenchman, or so the story runs, is never so 
happy as when dancing, a German as when smok- 
ing, a Spaniard as when serenading, and an Irish- 
man—as when fighting. True enough this would 
seem to be, so far as Pat is concerned; for 
whether serving in Austrian white or Spanish 
yellow, Prussian blue or French red breeches, 
he has made and maintained a reputation for un- 
equaled valor among the armies of Europe; and 


‘never has his courage shone more brightly than 


when charging with the brave old flag, on which 
the crosses of the patron saints of three countries 
are blended, waving above his head. Who has 
not heard of the gallant 88th, the Rangers of Con- 
naught—ay, and rangers of half the worid be- 
sides? See the names that they bear upon their 
colors, these reckless heroes of the “Devil’s Own,” 
as Picton once called his wild Irish regiment. 
Seringapatam is there, and Egypt with its Sphinx, 
and the long list of battles that have made the 
Peninsula the foremost name in our military an- 
nals. It was at Talavera that Irish and French 
fired their deadly volleys almost in each other’s 
faces, for they were scarce twenty yards apart; 
Busaco saw them sweep away the choicest regi- 
ment of Napoleon in a furious rush that called 
forth from the Iron Duke the exclamation, “Upon 
my soul, I never witnessed a more gallant 
charge!” It was at Fuentes d’Onoro that the 
hard-pressed Pakenham, finding the enemy were 
winning the village he held, cried to his aide-de- 
camp, “Tell Wallace, of the 88th, to come down 
and drive these fellows out; he will do the thing 
properly.” At Salamanca their colonel was or- 
dered “to let ’em loose” on a huge column which 
they cut to pieces; they fell by scores in the 
breaches of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz; they 
fought at Vittoria, the Nivelle, Orthes, and Tou- 
louse. The Crimea and Central India, the Kaffir 
and Zulu wars add other names to their roll of 
glory. 

Irishmen will be Irishmen, whatever their rank. 
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The Rangers have a picture in the mess to this 
day, setting forth one of their capers. It hap- 
pened one night at Tralee, where the regiment 
was entertaining the members of the Chute Hunt. 
The talk fell on a certain mare that had given 
its rider a toss that day, and the owner, in its 
defence, vowed it could jump the mess table. 
There was a laugh at this; but the mare was sent 
for, and though the table was high and broad, 
and there was a twelve-foot cellar beneath the 
floor, a young fellow jumped on her and she 
nipped across without rapping a hoof. By luck 
the floor held where she landed. 

Of the many desperate struggles in which the 
Connaught Rangers have borne themselves most 
nobly, the night attack on the great frontier fort- 
ress of Ciudad Rodrigo is perhaps the most fa- 
mous. To explain the reasons why Wellington 
decided to assault so strong a city, despite the lack 
of sieging material for the trenches, of fodder for 
his horses, and of pay for his men and muleteers; 
to give the details of that short and bloody siege, 
through which the British were chilled to the bone 
by the icy blasts that swept across the plains of 
Old Castile, but labored cheerfully on, now hack- 
ing out trenches in the frozen ground with tools 
that bent or broke—for many a precious life has 
been lost that a contractor may fill his purse— 
now erecting batteries in the face of a rain of 
shells from guns that outnumbered their own by 
nearly two to one, and at all times suffering every 
discomfort that cold and lack of food, fuel and 
clothing can bring, would be impossible in so short 
a sketch. On January 19, though the walls were 
imperfectly breached and the counterscarp un- 
damaged, Wellington, hearing that Marmont and 
the forty thousand men of his army of relief were 
but four days’ march distant, issued his famous 
order, “Ciudad Rodrigo must be carried by assault 
this evening at seven o'clock.” The part that the 
Connaught Rangers took in this glorious achieve- 
ment was related in after years by Lieutenant 
Grattan of that regiment, who was himself wound- 
ed in the struggle at the greater breach. 

The fighting blood of the fiercest infantry on 
earth was up, and with a yell stormers sprang 
forward to take the place of their fallen com- 
rades. The cannon thundered, the muskets rat- 
tled, and hand grenades exploded, and yet again 
‘vas the steep slope of the breach almost swept 
clear of the stormers, though from top to bottom 
its broken surface was thickly strewn with the 
mutilated bodies of the heroic soldiery. One 
officer alone remained alive among the des- 
perate few that still clustered in the narrow gap, 
which to them seemed like to prove a very Valley 
of the Shadow of Death. Nothing, he saw, could 
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be done unless the two guns which commanded the 
ascent were silenced. Rushing up with the rem- 
nants of four regiments at his heels, he found his 
path barred by a wide, inner ditch, which men en- 
cumbered with firelocks could not pass. On its 
further side the French gunners were rapidly re- 
loading one of their pieces—its discharge would 
destroy them all. He called for volunteers to 
seize it; and at his word three men of the Rang- 
ers, whose names the regiment will always hold 
in honor—Pat Brazil, Kelly and Swan—un- 
screwed their bayonets, and armed with the steel 
alone, dropped into the ditch, scaled its steep 
face, and sprang upon the gunners. And then a 
fight both grim and fell arose. The five French- 
men fought well. Swan stabbed the foremost, 
only to lose his arm by a sweeping sabre cut. 
Kelly dropped on his knees, crept under the can- 
non and attacked the gunners in the rear, killing 
two in as many seconds. They were now two to 
two. Brazil tackled one, and the pair rolled in a 
death grip under the cannon, whence the Irish- 
man arose alone with dripping weapon, and at 
the charge of Swan the other bolted. 

Twenty minutes more, and save for an occa- 
sional struggle in the side streets, the great fort- 
ress was won, and the governor had yielded his 
sword to the young lieutenant who had led their 
forlorn hope, and who, though staggering from a 
dreadful wound, still kept at the head of his men. 





Recent Finds of Papyrl....ccccscccccccecces cccesecees London Globe 

It is indeed an astonishing revelation of the 
literary activity in classic times in Egypt that 
some hundreds of manuscripts have been obtained 
from the ruins of a small provincial town in the 
Thebiad. From this little town come classic frag- 
ments of all the best known authors—Homer, 
Euripides, Thucydides, Plato, Xenophon, and an 
unknown work of Aristophanes. If this wealth 
of literature was found in a minor centre such as 
Oxyrhyncus, what might we have hoped for had 
the treasures of Alexandria been preserved? The 
vast number of papyri, both literary and official, 
discovered during recent years in Middle Egypt 
and the Fayoum are alone proof of the treasures 
destroyed by the fanaticism of Omar. 

The series of papyri now published do not con- 
tain such treasures as “The Logia of Jesus,” or 
the new poem of Sappho, but we have a charm- 
ing fragment of a comedy of Menander of which 
little more than the name was extant until now. 
It is called “Perikeiromene,” or the “Cropped 
Lady,” and relates to the story of a soldier who 
in a drunken fit cut off the locks of his mistress. 
The small fragment of the last act is so pleasing 
that it is to be hoped that.more will be found. 
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For historical purposes, one of the most important 
fragments recovered is a list of victors from B. C. 
480-468 and 456-448. The period embraced is a 
rich one in literature and art, and the new list will 
enable us to attain greater accuracy in fixing the 
dates of writing of the Olympian odes of Pindar 
and Bacchylides, and of the sculptors Polycletus, 
Myron and others. 

If the find is important in the additions it af- 
fords to our knowledge of classical times it is 
still more important in the insight it affords into 
the innermost circles of domestic life. The 
period covered by these documents—namely, the 
first centuries before and after the Christian Era 
—was one of great official activity, and thus the 
number of legal documents is great, and the - ffairs 
of many families can be traced with minute ac- 
curacy. There is a most interesting series of 
documents relating to the domestic affairs of a 
certain Tryphon, a weaver of Oxyrhyncus. Born 
in the year 8 A. D., he married a woman named 
Demetrons, but the union lasted but a short time, 
for in about 34-35 A. D. we find him presenting a 
petition thus worded to the courts: “I married 
Demetrons, the daughter of Heraclides, and for 
my part I provided for my wife, in a manner that 
exceeded my resources. But she became dissatis- 
fied with our union, and finally left the house, 
carrying off property belonging to me.” He de- 
mands her punishment and the return of his prop- 
erty. The real source of the trouble was the 
“mother-in-law,” as in modern cases. 

Having ridded himself of Demetrons, the hus- 
band takes a new wife, but, as a measure of cau- 
tion, only on trial for a period apparently of 
five months. The new wife, named Sareus, brings 
him a dowry of forty drachmz of silver, a robe 
and a pair of gold earrings, and these or the 
equivalent value are to be returned at the end of 
five months if the temporary union is not suc- 
cessful. Soon after marriage trouble appears in 
the form of the discarded wife, her mother and 
friends; who assault the new bride, and once more 
the “affaire Tryphon” is before the courts. Pun- 
ishment being meted out, the household is once 
more in peace. 

From the newly discovered records we can 
trace the history very clearly. The pair lived 
together in happiness for at least twenty-three 
years, and two sons and a daughter were born, 
the second son, Thodnis, in 54 A. D., and twelve 
years later was apprenticed to a weaver to learn 
the trade, his father’s eyesight having grown 
too dim to teach him. All this time the wife, 
Sarzeus, had not demanded the dowry which should 
have been returned to her after five months’ trial, 
but seven years after there seems to have been 
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a crisis, though only of a passing nature, and we 
find the dowry paid through a firm of local bankers. 
All family life does not appear to have been 
quite as smooth as that of Tryphon’s household, 
as the following petition of a wife shows: The 
plaintiff says—“I, Syra, the daughter of Theon, 
married Sarapion; bringing him by cession a 
dowry amounting to 200 drachmez of silver. As 
he was destitute of means I received him into 
my parents’ house, and I for my part conducted 
myself blamelessly in all respects. But Sara- 
pion, having squandered my dowry as he pleased, 
continually illtreated and insulted me, using 
violence toward me, and depriving me of the 
necessaries of life; finally he deserted me, leaving 
me in a state of destitution.” Although told 
some eighteen hundred years ago, there is a very 
modern aspect about this petition of Syra. 

Some of the private letters are very quaint, 
though we lack so rich a morsel as the letter of 
the boy Theon in the first series. Thus a writer 
breaks off in the middle of a letter relating to 
a law case in Alexandria to ask: “Let gne know 
about our bald-headed friend; how is his hair 
growing again on top?” In another letter the 
writer declares to his sister as a token of sym- 
pathy, “I have not washed for a month.” Wo- 
man’s wardrobe was always a source of trouble. 
Thus in a letter from Alexandria to his sister a 
writer says: “Many greetings and continued good 
health. You have not sent me one word about 
the clothes, either by letter or message; they are 
still waiting for you, until you send me word.” 





Some Famous Highwaymen.......- Edgar Saltus....... Cosmopolitan 


Jack the Slip-String is more famed for his 
escapes than fur his escapades. The latter were 
ordinary burglaries which no gentleman not in 
his cups would do more than boast of. It is his 
escapes that were stunning. We lack the ability 
to tell them all, which is a detail, for we lack also 
the space. One, though, is immemorial. Alone in 
a stone cell at Newgate, handcuffed and chained to 
the floor, he broke loose, pulled down a cartload of 
masonry, made his way through a nine-foot wall, 
climbed a chimney, forced one after another six 
massive doors, one of which the turnkeys them- 
selves could not open, got to the roof, found it too 
high for gymnastics, went back to the cell, rum- 
maged through that masonry, secured a blanket, 
returned to the leads, made fast the blanket, slid 
down it and away. A fortnight later, when, after 
various fresh burglaries, he was recaptured, his- 
tory says that, splendidly drunk, beautifuly at- 
tired and amazingly insolent, he defied his keepers, 
with all their irons, to have and to hold him long. 

“Nothing,” says a contemporary account, “con- 
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tributes so much to the entertainment of the town 
as the adventures of Jack Sheppard.” We should 
say so. They attracted to him sufficient attention 
to make a prima donna blush. They inspired 
pantomines, farces, melodramas, even an opera. 
People known as Persons of Distinction sat at 
his manacled feet and listened to the surprising 
tale of his prowess. The president of the Royal 
Academy felt honored to paint his portrait. Fine 
ladies came to stare and stayed to soothe. 

For all his virtues, Jack was small potatoes 
beside Dick Turpin. Nor could he hold a candle 
to Claude Duval. The latter has descended to us 
dressed in pages of romance, gay, graceful, good- 
looking, the very devil of a chap with the women. 
Born in the Norman town of Domfront, it is re- 
lated of a new curate there that, surprised at the 
number of births and infrequent deaths, he learned 
that all born at Domfront were hanged elsewhere. 

Claude Duval was one of the number. After 
hanging, he lay in a room draped with black vel- 
vet, ornamented with escutcheons, lit with tall 
tapers and guarded by gentlemen of rank. Those 
were the good old days. During his enjoyment 
of them he promenaded Hounslow Heath, where 
he held up knights and carried on outrageously 
with their ladies. Women adored him. Novelists 
too. “Emigravit” is not the inscription on the 
tombstone where he lies—yet dead he is not 
but departed, for the artist in highwayry never 
dies. 

Dick Turpin is a case in point. In Rookwood a 
story which enchanted us in the nursery and which 
has since got itself lost in the dust-bins of fiction, 
he is described as everything that was bold and 
gallant. Historians have called him a dull ruf- 
fian. But we know that historians are not stick- 
lers for truth. They have, for instance, denied his 
famous ride on his famous Black Bess and cred- 
ited it to another scoundrel. That is not right. 
Besides, the Chronicles of Crime are against them. 
Here are the facts. One day at dawn, Dick, in 
his bold and gallant fashion, cried “Stand and 
deliver!” at a Cripplegate cockney. Surprised by 
the watch, he jumped on Bess, shot to the north as 
a meteor might, covered two hundred miles at a 
stretch, and, though Bess died in the effort, she 
landed him at York in just fifteen hours. Captured 
there a few days later, witnesses tesified that on 
the evening of the day on which the robbery was 
committed in London, the prisoner was playing 
bowls on the green at York. As, at the time, the 
journey required four days, the testimony was un- 
answerable. Turpin’s identity was doubted. Peo- 
ple came and peeped at him. A young gentleman 
who knew it all offered to bet a guinea that the 
prisoner was not the highwayman. Said Dick to 
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the keeper, “Lay him the wager, I'll go you 
halves.” Such was the hero of Rookwood. 

Cartouche is another case in point. Composed 
of material equally fine and perhaps even finer, 
he too enjoys a wide halo of romance. That he 
deserved. He was not merely wicked, he was a 
wit, a practical joker at that. One night he fur- 
nished his house with another man’s furniture, 
set the table with the victim’s plate, and, man- 
aging to meet him haphazard, asked him home to 
sup. The guest did not know his host from Adam, 
but his own chattels he knew at once. He flew 
into a rage, whipped out his sword and was for 
doing him then and there. All of which, as may 
be imagined, did not alarm the footpad in the 
least. “I am Cartouche,” he announced with silken 
sweetness, and such was the potency of the name 
that the guest apologized and withdrew. We 
must not believe everything we hear, but it is re- 
corded that the cry “Here’s Cartouche!” would 
empty the fullest street. 

All this was in Paris considerably over two 
hundred and fifty years ago. There, ultimately, 
Cartouche was broken on the wheel. Previously 
he mapped the city into districts, stttioned cap- 
tains and underlings in each, planned and super- 
vised the robberies which they committed, squan- 
dered the booty in magnificent ways, entertained 
duchesses, made love to princesses, and when 
finally taken, laughed his guards out of counten- 
ance, stung them with the wit and venom of his 
tongue, corrected with an impertinence the gram- 
mar of the death-warrant, and died at last, not 
in an odor of sanctity exactly, but consoled, per- 
haps, with the consciousness of a well-spent life. 

It was noticed of Marlborough that he refused 
with a grace greater than another could grant. 
We may be in error, we often are, but we enter- 
tain a suspicion that some of these outlaws robbed 
with a suavity serener than philanthropists be- 
stow. In default of wealth they had wit. In 
lieu of decorum they had daring. They were fine 
fellows every one. Off the stage they are not to 
be matched to-day. We assume that the police 
are just as well pleased, yet in circles that are 
less useful and for that reason more ornamental, 
we know that they are missed. That too is nat- 
ural. They did not content themselves with be- 
ing fine fellows, they were diverting as well. 
Qualities of that high order are not observable 
now. In politics we have, for our sins, plenty 
of strapping bandits still. In finance there are 
some singularly robust thieves. But though di- 
verting it is in quite another sense. They are 
daring indeed. They are afraid of nothing but 
danger. Yet otherwise they are dull enough for 
caricature and that is all. 
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Ina Minor Key: Sorrow, Sentiment, Tenderness 





The green bushes grow gray and vernal, 
Spring comes back and Love is eternal; 

In your arms come kiss, forgive me: 

Had you ever the heart to grieve me, Ochone? 


Let Me Forget.’..... Theodosia Pickering Garrison..... Cosmopolitan 


Love, who hath granted many prayers and set 
My wayward feet into thy happy ways, 
Behold, I send thee supplication yet— 
Let me forget my wasted yesterdays. 


I wrought so many follies in thy name, 
So many frail, false altars did I raise, 

Too weak to hold thee—nay, for very shame, 
Let me forget my wasted yesterdays. 


See, I blot out my sinning with my tears, 

And ever cry my prayer with this my praise: 
For sake of all the coming, happier years 

Let me forget my wasted yesterdays. 


A Parable. ....00¢ Elizabeth Gallup Perkins........Boston Transcript 


There stood a humble penitent 
Without th’ eternal gate, 

Who feared to knock—her virtue spent— 
And only dared to wait. 


A holy eremite there came, 
In cowl of dazzling white; 

Could man or saint dispute his claim 
To join the host of light? 


Then swung the door of heaven wide, 
And forth the glory burst; 

And he who kept the portal cried, 
“Forgiven! enter first!” 


Te 
Green Bushes......... Katherine Tynan,......... Pall Mall Magazine The Sleepers......... Laurence Alma Tadema........ London Outlook 
The green bushes when first I loved you, There lay a man on clovered ground, 
When we met and my heart approved you, Whose sleep was death, he slept so sound; 
Tossed the gold and the scarlet high, A child drew near with watchful eyes— 
Gold and scarlet went drifting by. He smiling waked, and saw the skies. 
Ochone, the wind and the weather! 
Days when you and I were together; ' , 
Much we heeded the leaf on the tree: cae tlceegcolaapeee Lp een 
Twas hearts’ springtime to you and me. I bend and gaze for pity’s sake— 
; But all in vain, he will not wake. 
The green bushes when we were married 
White rose and red rose carried, 
When you drew me your threshold o’er, ISR Ter Margaret E. Sangster..........++ Lippincott's 
~— and ge for our wedding Boer. Love wore a threadbare dress of gray, 
chone, the days that are over! And toiled upon the road all day. 
I beloved, and you my lover, 
Little we cared what the world might say, ; . , 
You and I on our wedding day. Love wielded pick and carried pack, 
And bent to heavy loads the back. 
The green bushes grow thin and shiver, 
You and I we are lovers ever; Though meagre-fed and sorely tasked, 
Cheek to cheek and heart to heart, One only wage Love ever asked— 
Still true lovers that none can part. 
Ochone, winter goes sighing, os 99 . .s : 
Love in a world of care and dying; r child's wee Sons to a . am, 
Ah, forget that I made you sad, as i a oe — 
Yet remember I made you glad. 
The Mould,.......+++- Katherine 8. Huston.......... Hick's Quarterly 


O the Master’s mind is a mighty mould, 
That shapes the lives of men; 

And the rainbow ends, with their goblin gold, 
That seem within our ken, 

May vanish in mist as we march along— 
For maybe God meant it so!— 

And sorrow may add a new note to our song, 
As into the night we go. 


O the Master’s mind is a mighty mould, 
And fret and joy and strife 

Are emptied in, and their stories told, 
In every molten life. 

So the less that we lean to the right or left, 
From the duty that lies before, 

The less our chance of a heart bereft, 
When the casting-time is o’er! 


I lay me down in the mould He made, 
Subservient to His plan, 

And I play my part as men have played, 
Since Time and the world began, 

With a sturdy heart and a watchful eye, 
And never a doubt or fear— 

For whenever a soul can say—“I’ll try!”— 
The bent of the mould is clear. 


For the Master’s mind that has moulded men, 
In many a shape and form, 

Has never forgotten to strengthen when 
They must face the rack and storm. 

It may be mine, on life’s sunny slope, 
To gather but one bright flower; 

But into my mould he has placed a hope 
That brightens each passing hour. 











IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 


So gladly I go on my rainbow quest, 
Though dreams grow wan and old, 

Assured that the things that come are best, 
When all life’s story’s told; 

For the Master’s mind that has moulded men, 
Each part of a mighty whole, 

Has bounded Time by Eternity, 
With Peace as a central goal; 


And whether it come on the battle-field, 
Or nestled ’neath home-land hill, 

I will seek and struggle and never yield, 
Till I know His mighty will; 

And then at His feet in a tattered sheaf, 
I’ll lay the deeds I’ve done, 

Content to know that, long or brief, 
The way is safely won. 


And maybe He'll see, in the unspoke thought 
The message I longed to tell, 

And read in the effort with pain in-wrought, 
How, ever, I loved Him well! 

And I think in that golden after-while 
It will seem like the best of cheer, 

If I hear Him say, with a loving smile— 
“The bent of the mould is clear.” 


Stevenson of the Letters..... 8B. Paul Neuman..... London Spectator 


Long, hatchet face, black hair, and haunting gaze 
That follows, as you move about the room, 

Ah, this is he who trod the darkening ways, 
And plucked the flowers upon the edge of doom— 


The bright, sweet-scented flowers that star the road 
To Death’s dim dwelling. Others heed them not, 

With sad eyes fixed upon that drear abode, 
Weeping, and wailing their unhappy lot. 


But he went laughing down the shadowed way! 
The boy’s heart leaping still within his breast, 

Weaving his garlands when his mood was gay, 
Mocking his sorrows with a solemn jest. 


The high gods gave him wine to drink; a cup 
Of strong desire, of knowledge, and of pain, 
He set it to his lips and drank it up. 
Then, smiling, turned unto his flowers again. 


These are the flowers of that immortal strain 
Which, when the hand that plucked them drops 
and dies, 
Still keep their radiant beauty free from stain, 
And breathe their fragrance through the centuries. 


Pe I Ricidedccsscsncesedd ne err e e Poems 


Little sad face, come close, so close to mine, 
See through these eyes the sweetness of the day. 
Feel how the sunbeams dance in summer’s wine, 
Hold fast my hands and let our pulse combine, 
And with my steps dance down the happy way; 
For youth is love, and love is light and gay, 
Little sad face. 


Little sad heart, come close, so close to mine, 
And know the utmost limits of the will 
Of all the worlds, till soft thy heart divine 
A joy which can encompass grief like thine; 
Hide in my breast, and let faint pulses thrill, 
For youth is love, and love is great and still, 
Little sad heart. 
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Little,sad soul, which ne’er can come to mine, 
So great in loneliness of gray despair, 
There is not one whose spirit may entwine 
With thee, the world looks on without a sign; 
Go, hide thy face within thy tossing hair, 
Thyself veil close with smiles, for none will care, 
Little sad soul. 


How Long ?........ Clara Singer Poytner........ Chambers’s Journal 


Out of the south is the chill wind blowing, 
Straight from the white world of ice and snow; 
And over the wild sea my thoughts are going 
To a far country where roses glow. 
For, dear, unto thee, when the clouds are flying 
Like war-torn banners the skies along, 
In mournful measure my heart is crying— 
“Oh, my belovéd! How long? How long?” 


Low overhead are the dark mists trailing, 
And hiding the mcuntains from longing eyes; 
And, far beyond them, the ships are sailing 
To thy fair home-land—Love’s paradise! 
But here the skylark has ceased his singing, 
And dropped to his nest with a broken song, 
And ever to thee is my wild cry winging— 
“Love of my heart! How long? How long?” 


TD  Scccccssceel Lizette Woodworth Reese,.....+...++6+ Scribner's 


When I consider Life and its few years, 

A wisp of fog betwixt us and the sun; 

A call to battle, and the battle done 

Ere the last echo dies within our ears; 

A rose choked in the grass; an hour of fears; 
The gusts that past a darkening shore do beat; 
The burst of music down an unlistening street— 
I wonder at the idleness of tears. 

Ye old, old dead, and ye of yesternight, 
Chieftains, and bards, and keepers of the sheep, 

By every cup of sorrow that you had, 

Loose me from tears, and make me see aright 

How each hath back what once he stayed to weep; 
Homer his sight, David his little lad! 


Compensation,........- Ruth Ward Kahn,........+ Boston Transcript 


Better to mourn our dead 

Than never to know how sweet 
The lisping words of a child 

Or the patter of little feet; 
Better to mourn, I say, 

Than never to know the care 
Of the tender trusting souls 

That God Himself sent there. 


Better to mourn our dead— 
I say it through scalding tears— 
Than not to know the charm 
They trailed through our faltering years; 
For a heart from which love has fled 
Is nearer the great unknown, 
- And perhaps is hound by a golden thread 
To the Master’s pitying throne. 


Better to mourn our dead— 
O you who hear my voice, 
I pray you smile through your blinding tears, 
And though sad is your heart, rejoice! 
For we who weep for our own know well, 
But ah, at what bitter cost, 
How dreary must be the hearts of men 
Who never have loved and lost. 
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Our Food Products 


Food Adulterations...... W. E. Mason*...... North American Review 


The United States of America, the greatest 
food-producing country in the world, is suffer- 
ing from the adulteration of food products. The 
extent of this adulteration it is difficult to com- 
prehend, but it grows largely, in fact almost en; 
tirely, out of excessive competition. There is 
hardly an article of food that has not been at 
some time more or less adulterated; flour, butter, 
cheese, tea and coffee, syrups, spices of all kinds, 
extracts, baking powders; and yet, notwithstand- 
ing this great adulteration of food, every manu- 
facturer will testify that he is perfectly willing to 
stop the adulteration if his competitors will stop 
so that he can honestly compete with them. 

This was especially true in the case of flour, 
and investigation during the last session of Con- 
gress showed that very dangerous and absolutely 
insoluble substances were being used to adulterate 
flour, and it became very well known that this 
fact impaired the credit of American flour in for- 
eign countries. The adulteration became so ex- 
tensive that the manufacturers who would not use 
adulterants appealed to Congress for protection, 
and the law as applied to oleomargarine and filled 
cheese was made applicable to mixed flour. At 
the present time it is perfectly clear that the mix- 
ing of flour has practically stopped in the United 
States. This not only assists the honest manu- 
facturer of flour, but it protects the consumer 
and at the same time gives us a reputation for 
manufacturing honest goods, and its influence has 
already been felt in our export trade to all the 
countries that buy our flour. 

There has been a great desire on the part of the 
American public to eat and drink imported food 
products. Imported champagnes have been re- 
garded as most desirable. The analyses and tests 
show that the genuine American champagnes that 
have been fermented in the bottle are superior to 
the imported. The same is true as to malt 
liquors. Among other reasons for this is the fact 
that the sterilizing process, invented by Pasteur, 
which is the mere heating of the beer in the bot- 
tle up to a certain degree to destroy the germ 
life, has been found sufficient to preserve the 
American product for American consumption, and 
the other producing countries of the world, which 
are very strict as to the manufacture of beers 
for their own people, do not demand the same 
rule and the same care if the beer is to be shipped 
here. The Pasteur process cannot be applied to the 


*United States Senator from Illinois. 


goods in casks, and it is not to be wondered at 
that the Government experts found more pre- 
servatives in imported than in the domestic goods. 
Take coffee as an illustration. In Germany 
they select the good cotfee and reject what are 
known as the dead or sour beans. The sour bean 
has a taste, but not a coffee taste. The sale of it is 
prohibited in Germany, but it is sold here in large 
quantities. It is called in the trade “black Jack,” 
and it is mixed with our coffee and sold as coffee. 
This is but one article as illustration, but there are 
many others, and to-day I know of no country 
that is so strict in its food laws as to protect 
any but its own people. Clearly the only remedy 
in this case is to prohibit the importation and 
sale of any article of food the sale of which is 
prohibited in the country from which it comes. 


The Poison in Our Food... ocscccecerercccsescsevcseres The Nation 

An eminent French chemist wrote a book not 
long ago in which he made a forecast of the time 
when human beings would cease eating meat or 
vegetables and would take all their foods in the 
shape of compact chemical tablets of diverse 
flavors. It is possible that the day may come 
when chemists will be able to manufacture nu- 
tritious and wholesome food out of the elements; 
but if we are to judge the future by the present, it 
is to be hoped that the era of chemical food may 
be postponed indefinitely. It has long been known 
that a very large percentage of our food is more 
or less adulterated with substances that can be 
made to resemble it in appearance and flavor, and 
which are often harmless. If they were all in- 
nocuous, the question would be merely one of 
commercial honesty, competition and price. But 
many of them are injurious to health, and there- 
fore call for more vigorous measures. 

In this country many State legislatures have 
enacted laws making injurious food adulterations 
illegal, and Congress has set aside an annual ap- 
propriation for use in investigating such adultera- 
tions, partly for the sake of protecting honest 
producers. The proceedings of the War Investi- 
gating Committee have resulted in a “fiasco” for 
the Government, but they have at least done good 
in calling the nation’s attention in a sensational 
way to this subject of “Death in the Pot.” By a 
fortunate coincidence, official reports regarding 
the alarming extent of food adulteration and 
poisoning have been recently prepared in several 
States, and the result is that the press all over the 
country is discussing the matter. 

In Pennsylvania the Food and Dairy Commis- 
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sioner, Levi Wells, has ascertained that chemical 
companies have had agents traveling regularly in 
the State to sell to butchers chemicals for pre- 
serving meats, the favorite being apparently bor- 
acic acid, which “is certainly deleterious to 
health.” The packages are labeled, telling how 
the chemicals are to be used on meat. In Con- 
necticut the Agricultural Experiment Station has 
issued its annual report on the adulteration of 
foods. It gives a summary of the extent to which 
frauds are practiced on consumers, thanks to 
Yankee ingenuity, combined with modern ad- 
vances in chemistry. Of sixty-three samples of 
fruit jellies, two-thirds were adulterated, not only 
with starch and glucose, but with aniline dye and 
poisonous salicylic acid. Out of forty samples of 
marmalades and jams only three were pure. Of 
forty-seven samples of beer and ale, twelve con- 
tained salicylic acid, and nineteen samples of 
sausages and oysters were found “embalmed” by 
boric acid. 

“The use of antiseptics as preservatives of food 
is becoming alarmingly great,’ says Prof. Mit- 
chell, analytical chemist of the Wisconsin Dairy 
and Food Commission. Farmers mix them with 
milk and butter, and they act disastrously on the 
tissues of the stomach. Nearly every butcher in 
Illinois, he says, makes use, especially in the prep- 
aration of “Hamburger steak,” of preserving 
chemicals, including sulphide of soda, a compound 
which checks fermentation, and therefore makes 
it difficult to digest the meat. A Government 
expert has testified that this chemical has been 
used by medical students to preserve cadavers, 
and by physicians to disinfect houses where there 
has been smallpox. At the recent sessions of the 
United States Pure Food Investigating Committee 
in Chicago, the testimony of several other experts 
was taken, all of whom agreed that the antiseptic 
chemicals so freely used in the preservation of food 
and drink are deleterious, and in many cases 
poisonous. Dr. Wiley, chemist to the National 
Agricultural Department, declared, among other 
things, that no food which contains preservatives 
is fit to eat, and that probably the one most com- 
monly used, because of its cheapness, is salicylic 
acid, which should be forbidden because it is very 
bad for the health, especially in the case of weak 
stomachs. A pamphlet published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington states that 
“the use of salicylic acid as a food preservative 
has been forbidden by several European Govern- 
ments.” Here it is used to a large extent, both 
by native canners and by foreigners who take ad- 
vantage of our situation. The department found 
it in fifteen out of twenty samples of string beans, 
in ten out of twelve samples of baked beans 
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and in twenty-four out of forty-one cases of corn. 
The chemicals used to preserve our food and 
drink have become a serious menace to health. 
There are thousands of invalids whose recovery 
and life depend on their getting the purest 
drugs and food, and there can be no doubt 
that some of these are killed every day by the 
poisons in milk, butter and meat, put there by 
farmers, grocers and butchers to save trouble or 
avoid the risk of goods spoiling on their hands. 
To perfectly robust individuals these chemicals 
may be comparatively harmless, but Americans 
are a nation of dyspeptics, and salicylic acid, the 
favorite preservative used here, has been pro- 
nounced by the Paris Academy of Medicine espe- 
cially injurious to dyspeptics. Their life is made 
wretched by the systematic food poisoning for 
the profit of dishonest dealers; salts of zinc or 
copper in a dish of canned peas, for example (put 
there to give them a pretty green color!), may re- 
sult in a sleepless night, colic, headache, loss of a 
day’s work and general misery; and this may go 
on indefinitely, rendering life a burden, without 
any suspicion in the victim of the real cause. 
Last summer a Western hotel lost hundreds of 
guests, who left, one after the other, because they 
all became ill for some mysterious reason. The 
water and ice were held responsible, but careful 
experiment showed that the illness was due to the 
use in the kitchen of cheap coal-tar flavoring ex- 
tracts. In saving $10 by buying this stuff the 
proprietor of the hotel lost $10,000. These coal- 
tar extracts are used to a very great extent in 
confectionery, ice cream, soda water, etc., and to 
many persons they are poisonous. They deserve 
a special investigation. 

To remedy this state of affairs it has been sug- 
gested that a national food commission should be 
organized with powers to examine manufactured 
products and testify as to their quality. The 
most important thing to remember, if this is done, 
is that fines are of little use, imprisonment of the 
real culprits being the only effective deterrent. 
This was proved in Munich, where the law that 
only hops and malt must be used in the manu- 
facture of beer was ineffectual as long as the 
brewers were simply fined, for they found that it 
was more profitable to make poor beer and pay a 
fine than to make good beer and pay no fine. But 
when the Government began to imprison the rich 
brewers, they began to make honest beer. Pend- 
ing the enactment of similar laws in this coun- 
try, covering drink and food, there is a method 
which can be applied at once by honest manu- 
facturers and dealers. Let them print the con- 
tents of their cans on the labels, offer rewards for 
discovery of adulterations, and advertise on a 
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large scale in the newspapers, and they will be- 
come as prosperous as the Munich brewers. 


A Food Label ......000- Charles A, Crampton*.......... Independent 


The keynote of modern propaganda in respect 
to methods of control of food adulteration may 
be given in three words, viz., an honest’ label! 
No one wishes to deprive the poor man of his 
right to use a cheap and wholesome substitute 
for a more expensive article of food; it would be 
an unwarranted interference with the rights of 
both producer and consumer to prohibit the sale 
of such an article; moreover, it would be inimical 
to the advance of scientific invention, which has 
conferred a distinct benefit upon mankind by its 
production. But it should be sold under its true 
name and upon its merits, not as or for the article 
of which it is an imitation or a substitute. 

The essential principles upon which a rational 
regulation of the trade in food products should 
be based having been established, the next step 
is to devise the best means for enforcing it. Many 
of the State laws and municipal ordinances are 
drawn upon the lines indicated, and, where prop- 
erly executed, have served a most excellent pur- 
pose in the control of articles produced and sold 
wholly within their particular jurisdiction; 
municipal control has been especially valuable in 
regulating the milk supply of large cities, and has 
doubtless been the indirect means of saving many 
lives. But local measures cannot be extended 
far enough to cover the traffic in the numerous 
and important articles of food which are pro- 
duced in one State and sold in another. A still 
greater source of weakness is to be found in 
their lack of uniformity, one with another, in 
standard and requirements, so that a manufac- 
turer whose goods are retailed extensively all 
over the Union must put them up in a dozen dif- 
ferent ways to suit the laws of different States. 
Another difficulty experienced in most States is 
the insufficiency of the funds provided for carry- 
ing out the provisions of the laws. For these 
and other reasons of less importance there is a 
growing demand for a broad national law dealing 
with the subject, which shall establish well-con- 
ceived standards and definitions, and shall serve 
as a model for local measures of a like nature. 
The difficulty in framing a law of this character 
is to found it upon a sound legal basis of au- 
thority and at the same time avoid any interfer- 
ence with the constitutional police powers of the 
States. Federal laws with reference to certain 
food products have been in successful operation 
for some time, which are really food adulteration 
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laws, although operative by virtue of the taxing 
power of the general government. Of this char- 
acter are the internal revenue laws taxing oleo- 
margarine, filled cheese and mixed flour; also 
the law allowing the bottling of spirits in bond, 
which practically guarantees the purity of spirits 
covered by a warehouse stamp; also the customs 
measures prohibiting the importation of adulter- 
ated or inferior tea. All of these laws are ostensi- 
bly revenue laws, but their actual purpose and 
result is to protect the consumer from deception, 
and they are founded upon the true principles of 
food control as above indicated. Their constitu- 
tionality has been tested in the courts and their 
operation has proven eminently satisfactory with 
reference to the articles of food covered by their 
provisions, which constitute, however, but a small 
portion of the products liable to sophistication. 
The bill advocated by the National Food Con- 
gress, a body which has held two meetings in 
Washington within the past three years, is based 
upon the right of the general government to con- 
trol interstate commerce. Its execution is placed 
under the Department of Agriculture. In view of 
the difficulties which have beset the path of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the exercise 
of their authority, it is a matter of grave doubt 
whether the Secretary of Agriculture would be 
able to enforce a law based upon the same au- 
thority. The Department of Agriculture, more- 
over, while it is well equipped in the matter of 
scientific experts, has no large force of local 
officers at its disposal, a most essential and ex- 
pensive part of the machinery necessary to the’ 
proper execution of a measure which will involve 
the inspection of the entire area of the United 
States from Maine to California. Taking these 
facts into consideration, a much more feasible 
plan, as I pointed out in an article published in 
the American Grocer last winter, would be the 
enactment of a general law modeled upon the 
revenue laws now in operation, or the gradual 
extension of these laws to cover other articles of 
food liable to sophistication; the scientific re- 
sources of the Department of Agriculture could be 
well applied to the establishment of standards of 
purity, a most troublesome branch of the sub- 
ject, and one not necessarily connected with the 
routine of its execution. The first and most im- 
portant requisite to a more rigid control of the 
practices of false pretenses and counterfeiting in 
the preparation and sale of food products is, not 
more legislation, but a more sensitive public con- 
science; not more illy considered and half execu- 
ted laws, but more respect for existent laws on 
the part of the producer and seller, and more 
vigorous assertion of the consumer’s rights. 
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Sociologic Questions of the Times 


Cl 


The Goverment as Landiord,,......... | Se Forum 

Fortrnately there is one part of our domain 
which nas not yet been disposed of, because ng- 
body as yet has wanted it. It is what is com- 
monly known as the “arid region,” and comprises 
those lands on which the natural rainfall is in- 
sufficient to mature crops. The region contains 
some of the most fertile land in the country. All 
it needs is water, and, in some parts at least, 
there is an abundance of water if it be properly 
used. The Government still owns about 560,000,- 
ooo acres of land outside of Alaska. Most of this 
is in the arid belt; a large part of it is hopelessly 
barren mountain and desert; but much is fertile 
soil, easily susceptible of reclamation. Probably 
a hundred million acres could be irrigated at once 
without extraordinary expense, and millions of 
acres more could be brought into use as the system 
of irrigation became developed and improved 
On the last landed reserve the pressure of popula- 
tion is already beginning to be felt, and irriga- 
tion is becoming a “live issue.” Some years ago 
a Senatorial Committee made a tour of the arid 
region, investigating the capabilities of the coun- 
try, and, as a result, bills for the promotion of 
irrigation are pending in both houses of Congress. 
But, in all the discussion of this subject, it seems 
to be taken for granted that the Government has 
no interest in the land except to get rid of it at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Some of the arid lands of California that have 
been reclaimed by private enterprise have risen 
in a few years from a valuation of $1.25 to one 
of $500 an acre. A hundred dollars an acre is a 
common price, and it is probable that within a few 
years not a single acre of good irrigated land in 
California can be had for less than fifty. Let 
us assume that the measures shortly to be adopted 
by Congress will result in the early reclamation 
of 100,000,000 acres of desert land. At $10 an 
acre the value of this property would be $1,000,- 
000,000; at $50 an acre it would be $5,000,000,000 ; 
at $100 an acre it would be $10,000,000,000. By 
what right can any Congress give away this 
splendid inheritance of the American people? 

In California, tenants often pay more than $5 
an acre rent for bare land and settle the water 
rates in addition. At such charges, the Govern- 
ment could draw $500,000,000 a year from 100,- 
000,000 acres—enough to pay all its legitimate 
expenses without taxation and allow a handsome 
contribution to the treasuries of the States. And 
nobody would be burdened: the rents could be 


fixed with a generous regard to the earning capac- 
ities of the land; the Government would be no 
rack-renting landlord, like those who are now 
flourishing under the protection of its preposter- 
ous laws; nobody would take up a farm unless 
he saw his way clear to paying his rent and get- 
ting a good return for his money; and the “un- 
earned increment” would go to the whole people, 
to whom it justly belongs. 





Menopolies and Trusts........ RR Biiessass Inter. Jour. of Ethics 

Monopoly means that substantial unity of action 
on the part of one or more persons engaged in 
some one kind of business which gives exclusive 
control more particularly, although not solely, 
with respect to price. It has been felicitously de- 
scribed by a German economist as unified tactics 
with respect to price. What is essential is con- 
trol over price. The other things which mon- 
opoly carries with it flow from such control and 
are not secure without it. 

If it be not improper to refer to my own book 
on Monopolies and Trusts, I may say that I 
have there given seven different classifications of 
monopolies, each one from its own point of view, 
and that all seven classifications in my opinion 
have their significance. I attach most importance, 
however, to the second classification, which is as 
follows: 

(I.) Social Monopolies: (a) General Welfare 
Monopolies: Patents, Copyrights, Public Con- 
sumption Monopolies, Trade-marks, Fiscal Mon- 
opolies. (b) Special Privilege Monopolies: 
Those based on Public Favoritism; those based 
on Private Favoritism. (II.) Natural Monopolies: 
Those arising from a Limited Supply of Raw 
Material; those arising from Properties Inherent 
in the Business; those arising from Secrecy. 

This classification presents the wide sweep ot 
monopoly in modern industrial society. It is 
hardly too much to say that the value of all mon- 
opolized businesses in the United States more 
probably exceeds a sixth of the entire valuation 
of property in the United States than falls short 
of this proportion. 

In the strict sense of the word, there is no such 
thing as a trust problem. Until we have this 
clearly in mind, we can make no progress in our 
discussion of monopolies and trusts. The trust 
in itself is no problem. But do not misunderstand 
me. When men talk about trusts they are dis- 
cussing real and vital problems, and analysis 
will show that in so far as the discussion of 
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the trust problem is an intelligent discussion it 
resolves itself into three problems: first of all 
and chiefly a monopoly problem, secondly a prob- 
lem of concentration of production, and thirdly 
a problem of wealth concentration—quite a dif- 
ferent thing from the problem of concentration of 
production. Concentration of production means 
large-scale production. When it is able to main- 
tain itself in a fair field without favors it gives a 
large return for expenditures of capital power and 
human labor power. It adds thus to the provi- 
sion for human comfort and should be no more 
antagonized than machinery should be. The con- 
centration of wealth is a different problem, be- 
cause with widely diffused wealth through the 
private corporations we may have a high degree 
of concentration of production. 

The so-called anti-trust legislation, in my opin- 
ion, has produced harm and can produce nothing 
but harm. So far from lessening the concentra- 
tion of production, it has rather increased it. 
Looser forms of combination in the face of anti- 
trust legislation have made way for closer and 
more effective unions. How these are to be pre- 
vented while the laws of private property are still 
maintained, is something which I for my part 
cannot well understand. Nor do I see precisely 
what it is hoped will be accomplished by the sort 
of legislation which has been tried in so many 
of our States and also by our Federal Govern- 
ment. It does not at all deal with causes, but 
touches only surface phenomena. We must go 
down far enough to reach underlying causes if 
we would accomplish any results. 

We must take up earnestly the problem of 
natural monopolies. The time has gone by for a 
discussion of the question, Shall monopolies be 
publicly controlled or not? The principle of con- 
trol is accepted by every thinking person and is a 
well-recognized principle of jurisprudence in 
every civilized land. The question which has not 
been fully decided is this: Shall we have public 
control of private property interests in undertak- 
ings which fall under the head of natural monopo- 
lies, or shall social control be an outcome of pub- 
lic property with public management? We must 
take the one alternative or the other, and either 
one is beset with immense difficulties. We must 
bring it about that those who own and manage 
such businesses as gas works, railways, and the 
like—that is if we are to retain private property 
in these enterprises—have no advantage over 
those engaged in other kinds of business. In 
the next place, it must be brought about that 
those who have dealings with monopolistic enter- 
prises are fairly and impartially treated. Tyranny 
and oppression, whether directed against the gen- 
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eral public or employees, must be abolished. War 
must be waged upon monopolies founded on pri- 
vate favoritism until they become a thing of the 
past. They must take their place in history along- 
side of monopolies granted by the Tudor kings 
to their favorites. 

Another measure of reform which I recommend 
is the reform of the patent law. Not an abolition, 
be it understood, but such a reform along well- 
approved lines as will render patents of less 
significance as a foundation of monopolies. It is 
quite practicable to accomplish this end and still 
maintain a patent system which will afford as 
great a stimulus to invention as our present law. 

Still more important is the reform of the law 
of private corporations. As co-operation takes 
place so largely through private corporations, 
which afford to persons of the smallest means 
opportunities for participation in the largest en- 
terprises, I have no sympathy with any proposal 
to abolish or limit private corporations. I would, 
however, bring them under effective public con- 
trol, the sole purpose of which would be honesty 
and individual responsibility. To secure this, sev- 
eral things are needed. One is complete: publicity, 
with such extension of the criminal law as would 
send to the penitentiary as quickly the man guilty 
of theft through the medium of a corporation as 
the man guilty of theft in his individual capacity. 
We need, for effective control, Bureaus of Cor- 
porations in our States, and I am prepared to 
endorse the proposal for an Interstate Bureau of 
Corporations, even if it involves a change in the 
Federal Constitution. As a model for the general 
law of incorporation, I would recommend the 
national banking act, although I recognize that 
to adapt this to manufacturing and commercial 
purposes a few minor changes would be necessary. 


The Referendum .........++++. John R. Commons.........+++++ Arena 

Direct legislation is not strictly a means of 
legislation; it is a check on legislation. But 
none the less it is the most urgent proposition 
before the American public. While theoretically 
basing our government on the will of the people, 
we have been experimenting for a century to find 
a machine that will run itself independently ot 
the people. But government is not merely a nice 
set of checks and balances, of vetoes and counter- 
vetoes. It is the outcome of the whole life of the 
people. The executive veto and the judiciary veto 
are irritating substitutes for the people’s veto. 
Yet too much must not be expected from direct 
legislation. It is to be classed, not with legisla- 
tion proper but with such devices as the secret 
ballot, the official primary, the corrupt practises 
acts. Its urgency is not as a means of bringing 
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in reforms, but as a cure for bribery, spoils and 
corruption. ‘These are indeed the pressing evils 
of American politics. No reform movement, no 
citizens’ union or the like, can fully cope with 
them. A despotism, a monarchy, an oligarchy or 
an aristocracy can be corrupt and survive; for it 
depends upon the army. A republic or a de- 
mocracy depends on mutual confidence; and, if 
bribery and corruption shatter this confidence, it 
is of all forms of government the most despicable. 
It can survive only by the army and the police. 

The referendum is the only complete and speci- 
fic cure for bribery. It alone goes to the source 
of corruption. It deprives lawmakers and execu- 
tives of their monopoly of legislation. The secret 
ballot, official primaries, civil service reform, pro- 
portional representation—these are all needful, but 
they leave to a few the monopoly of government 
and the power to sell at a monopoly price. If they 
should all be adopted, the immense interests de- 
pendent on legislation will pay not less but more 
money, and will control them. Even public owner- 
ship of public enterprises, although it ultimately 
destroys the largest corruption fund, must first be 
brought about by legislation; and this will be the 
signal for exorbitant prices and a carnival of 
bribery more profligate than any hitherto seen. 

With the referendum the use of money, whether 
honest or corrupt, will be almost abolished. The 
main objection to the referendum is that it de- 
feats sound reforms as well as “jobs,” because the 
people lack confidence in their lawmakers. In 
the long run it is too conservative. It will dis- 
appoint the radicals who now advocate it. The 
conservatives who now oppose it will be its hot- 
test champions. The initiative will give but lit- 
tle help in this direction. Other reforms, par- 
ticularly proportional representation, are needed 
for progressive legislation. But that is in the 
future. Bribery and corruption must first be set- 
tled. Every citizen, whether conservative or 
radical, can unite at once on the referendum—the 
only death-blow to bribery. The political machine 
and the boss will then go, too; for they will have 
no corporation treasuries to feed upon. 


Garment Manufacture.........+. Florence Kelley...... -+++-Charities 

Few documents published by the State of New 
York deserve the careful attention of so wide a 
circle of readers as the annual reports of the 
State Factory Inspectors. For they deal with 
garment manufacture in tenement houses, of 
which the product, rapidly increasing in amount, 
goes into the homes in every State and Territory, 
carrying only too often the germs of disease, and 
always the silent reproach of the underpaid and 
overworked sweaters’ victims. 
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From all points of view the latest of these re- 
ports, of which the advanced sheets are now sent 
out, is melancholy reading; for it deals with the 
misery of the workers, and incidentally reveals 
the insufficient methods used by the incompetent 
licensing officer to whom is entrusted the duty 
of enforcing this far-reaching and important law. 

The clear intent of the law is to protect the 
health of the purchasing public. For this purpose 
extraordinary powers are conferred upon the 
State Factory Inspector and unusual requirements 
are imposed upon the manufacturers of garments. 
The contractor, the home-worker and the land- 
lord are, also, subjects of special provisions hav- 
ing the same eid in view. 

Manufacturers of garments are required to keep 
lists of the addresses to which they send gar- 
ments; contractors, in turn, are required to keep 
such lists, and both must furnish correct copies 
of these to the factory inspectors on demand. 
Home-workers in tenement houses and buildings 
in the rear of tenement houses must obtain 
licenses, which are furnished gratis by the licens- 
ing inspector after inspection of the premises. 
The license must be framed and hung in the 
room in which the work is done, and may be 
revoked by the licensing inspector at discretion. 

In all the chain of producers implicated in tene- 
ment-house manufacture, no one now remains 
exempt from the provisions of the law; so fully 
recognized at last is the danger to the community 
involved in this method of manufacture. 

In a report dealing with these provisions, in- 
terest centres in the method used by the licensing 
inspector to secure for the public the protection 
intended by the law. We need to know how many 
manufacturers have filed their lists of addresses 
of home-workers, and how many contractors have 
filed theirs. When manufacturers claim, as some 
of them do, that they give out no goods, the 
question arises how this claim is tested by the 
factory inspectors, and in what proportion of 
cases it is found to be well founded. Under 
the law, the manufacturer who gives out goods 
to be made up in unlicensed places is guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and is subject to a penalty. It is 
notorious that goods are to be found to-day in 
tenement-house workrooms for which there are 
no licenses; and the burning question with regard 
to these goods is, “What manufacturers own them; 
and are they undergoing prosecution for this 
plain violation of the law?” On all these points 
the report leaves us in the dark. 

The report states that up to November 30 
licenses had been granted to 1,894 persons in 
New York City. But this statement is merely 
befogging for want of the complementary in- 
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formation as to the persons who have not yet ap- 
plied for licenses, the persons to whom licenses 
have been refused, and the persons whose licenses 
have been revoked. What the purchaser espe- 
cially needs to know is the method by which the 
worker to whom a license has been refused, and 
the worker whose license has been revoked, are 
prevented from working on as cheerfully as before. 

Worst of all, however, is the confession that 
the department has failed to use the powers given 
it under Section 103. Under this most important 
section it is the duty of the inspectors to affix a 
tag to each garment found on infectious prem- 
ises. For six years past the Massachusetts fac- 
tory inspectors have made the finest use of this 
power. They receive daily by telephone from the 
Board of Health the list of addresses at which 
there are cases of infectious disease, compare 
these addresses with their own street-lists of shops 
and home-workers, and proceed at once to any 
address where there seems a likelihood of work 
and disease in juxtaposition. found 
where there is disease are tagged, and the owner 
is notified that they must not be removed before 
being disinfected. The record of such cases is a 
part of the public records of the State. The 
efficient use made of these powers by the Massa- 
chusetts factory inspectors has undoubtedly been 
more effective than any other part of their ad- 
mirable work in destroying the appetite of manu- 
facturers and purchasers for tenement-made 
goods. But the New York licensing inspector has 
not, according to this report, used the simple de- 
vice of a daily enquiry of the Board of Health for 
the new cases of disease in tenement houses. 


Goods 


Occupations of Women Criminals............ Am. Jour. of Sociology 

[The following statistical information relating to 
the occupations of criminal women was obtained by 
Frances A. Keller at Blackwell’s Island (a typical 
workhouse), during the summer of 1899. It is 
especially significant because of its bearing on the 
domestic servant problem. ] 

Of the 1,451 women held at Blackwell’s Island, 
1,298 were domestics, 125 housekeepers (usually a 
doubtful occupation and closely related to cour- 
tesunship). The remainder were distributed 
among laundresses, laborers, seamstresses, dress- 
makers, cooks, peddlers, not any of these exceed- 
ing eight each and frequently including but one. 
The reports of other institutions show the same 
prediminance of the domestic class. Besides show- 
ing that the domestic class furnishes the most 
criminals, it also shows a low degree of industri- 
ousness, for many become domestics only when 
all other shiftless means of securing a livelihood 
fail. An analysis of the domestic class, as found 
in cities, may suggest reasons: 
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This occupation offers the only solution of an 
economic problem to a large number of foreign 
women, to those who have no trade, and to those 
for whom no other field is open. It also includes 
many who, for mental or physical reasons, cannot 
earn a livelihood through any other means. This 
occupation includes those who enter it through 
choice, necessity, or by reason of limitations in 
their functioning capacity. The standard of the 
domestic class is necessarily fixed by the people 
within the group. The standard may not be that 
of every domestic within it, but there are com- 
mon factors in each occupation. In the first place, 
there is a common grade of education. Some may 
be able to read and write, some may be illiterate, 
but there are common opinions, common points 
of view, and life is interpreted from a similar 
standpoint. There is a common moral standard. 
Some may be better, some worse, but the common 
standard is conditioned by the community of in- 
terests, degree of education, and kind of asso- 
ciates. It cannot be seriously questioned but that 
in the city occupation to a large extent deter- 
mines one’s associates. ‘The class, as such, has 
similar temptations, and this tends to produce a 
similar moral status. They have similar op- 
portunities. Some are greater, some are less; 
some are taken advantage of, some are not; but 
those remaining within the domestic class respond 
to these in a similar way. They enjoy similar 
amusements; and here again, as through all social 
intercourse, the tastes and desires are influenced. 
For the following reasons, then, there is no oc- 
cupation among women which includes so many 
criminals: (1) the large number of women in this 
occupation; (2) many of the lowest classes go 
into this occupation when other means fail; (3) 
inadequate salaries for the gratification of tastes 
in dress and amusements, which are developed 
through association (the domestic class is ex- 
tremely social), and through leisure; (4) the easy 
route which this occupation furnishes to prostitu- 
tion, through its temptations, almost all cases of 
prostitution resulting from seduction being from 
this class; (5) the employment bureaus for serv- 
ants, which are often but procuring places for 
prostitution; (6) the limited education and er- 
roneous perception of the relation of things, espe- 
cially true of the foreign class. Not a few im- 
moral women ply their vocation under the guise 
of domestics. These are a few of the explanations 
which suggest themselves. Many of these rea- 
sons apply lower down in the scale, as to laun- 
dresses, scrub-women, etc. It is a notable fact 
that these women ali claimed some occupation, 
showing a dependence upon their own efforts for 
subsistence. Almost all the occupations involve 
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physical work, require a minimum mental ex- 
penditure, are accompanied by small salaries, and 
their tenure is dependent upon the whim or will 
of a single employer. 


Socialization of Rates....... E. R. Johnson...... Political Sci. Quar. 

Since transportation is a function upon which 
every part of the social organization is vitally 
dependent, its regulation by the State necessarily 
affects all industrial and ethical progress. If this 
be true, the welfare of the public, as a whole, re- 
quires that the government should regulate the 
railways in accordance with the principle that 
there should be as great a degree of socialization 
of rates as is consistent with a fair return on cap- 
ital invested and with a healthy development of 
the railway system. This term, “socialization of 
rates,” is somewhat new in English, though a 
phrase of similar meaning is common in German 
literature on transportation. In general, it means 
fixing the charges—which, taken collectively, wil! 
cover the total expenses of transportation—less 
in accordance with the cost and value of the serv- 
ice, and more in proportion to the value of the 
articles transported. ‘Transportation charges con- 
stitute a part of the costs of production—are one 
of the necessary burdens of industry; and there- 
fore, in the interests of general social welfare, 
this burden should be distributed more as taxes 
are. Articles of high value should pay a larger 
share of total transportation charges than they 
now pay. In one other way, at least, the ideal 
of a greater socialization of rates will appreciably 
influence the regulation of transportation. We 
may expect to see special transportation charges 
adjusted with reference to the promotion of such 
definite social ends as increasing the mobility of 
labor and stimulating the substitution of suburban 
for urban residence. In this particular something 
has been accomplished, and more will be done 
with the future development of transportation. 

This principle of the socialization of rates is to 
be accepted as an ideal towards the attainment of 
which we, in this country, should move by a con- 
servative evolution. We should adopt no specific 
measures that will prevent invested capital from 
earning a fair return; we should attempt no 
revolution in railway management; we should not 
make the serious mistake of substituting State 
ownership for private ownership of the railroad; 
but in the regulation of railways the conscious 
endeavor for the government should be to bring 
about, under the régime of private ownership, 
such an adjustment of charges to transportation 
services as will best promote the industrial and 
ethical progress of society as a whole. 
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Philanthropy That Pays........ G. R. L. Gould....... Wew York Times 


The housing question is not a problem of char- 
ity or philanthropy, but of business. Will im- 
proved housing pay? The most effective answer 
lies in an appeal to experience, and this experi- 
ence sounds no uncertain key. Not so very long 
ago it became my duty to visit European and 
American cities and carefully investigate and re- 
port upon the degrees of success, which had at- 
tended private and corporate effort in the direc- 
tion of improved housing. The results of this in- 
quiry showed that of the $100,000,000 at that time 
invested 88 per cent., or, in round numbers, $88,- 
000,000, was earning a commercial profit; 6 per 
cent., that is, $6,000,000, was returning a savings 
bank rate of interest, and only $6,000,000 out of 
the whole $100,000,000 was less profitable. 

The splendid efforts of Mr. Alfred T. White 
and his associates in Brooklyn, begun about thirty 
years ago, have uniformly been rewarded to the 
extent of between 5 and 6 per cent. per annum. 
The Improved Dwellings Association of New 
York City, founded by such gentlemen as Mr. W. 
Bayard Cutting, its President; Mr. R. Fulton Cut- 
ting, Mr. Samuel D. Babcock, the Messrs. Selig- 
man, and the late Messrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
W. W. Astor, J. W. Drexel, and Amos E. Eno, 
has destributed to its shareholders 5 per cent. 
per annum during the seventeen years of its activ- 
ity and accumulated a fair-sized surplus. The ex- 
perience of Mr. D. O. Mills, in his model lodging 
houses for men, dealing with a somewhat different 
problem, although vitally connected with im- 
proved housing, demonstrates how closely philan- 
thropy and sound business can be united. The 
City and Suburban Homes Company, the newest 
and largest of New York’s improved housing 
enterprises, has been able to earn fully 5 per cent. 
upon its improved tenements. The reason why all 
these enterprises have realized a fair commercial 
return is simple. The best sanitary principles 
have been considered in the construction of build- 
ings. The use of good materials, perfect systems 
of drainage, abundance of light, air, and water; 
avoidance of dark rooms and passages; wide, 
clean and airy halls and stairways; private water- 
closets for every family within its own apartment, 
even in two-room apartments, and in the case of 
the City and Suburban Homes Company’s build- 
ings especially, the most liberal provision of hot 
water, baths, laundry facilities and steam heat, 
furnish a degree of healthfulness, comfort and 
convenience which tenants recruited from among 
the plain people of the city fully appreciate and 
steadily patronize. The principles of business 
competition obtain in this matter as elsewhere. 
The more desirable thing secures the greater 
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favor and operates to elevate the standard of 
housing in the immediate neighborhood. 

The City and Suburban Homes Company, not- 
withstanding its extremely liberal provisions for 
sanitary convenience and comfort, has not found 
it necessary to go beyond ordinary rentals. The 
rentals in its West Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth 
street buildings, where apartments are not 
equipped with steam heat and gas ranges, aver- 
age about 93 cents per room per week. In its 
newest buildings, on First avenue, from Sixty- 
fourth to Sixty-fifth street, where apartments have 
both steam heat and gas ranges, rentals average 
about $1 per room per week. 

In London a census made a few years ago 
showed that upward of 160,000 people were living 
in model tenement houses, of whom 40,000 were 
housed by purely philanthropic organizations like 
the Peabody and Guinness Trusts, which limit 
their returns to a 3 per cent., and 120,000 in build- 
ings owned by purely commercial corporations. 
The Artisans’, Laborers’ and General Dwellings 
Company, the largest of these, with a capital 
of about $13,000,000, pays steadily 4% per cent. 
upon its preference and 5 per cent. upon its com- 
mon stock. The Improved Industrial Dwellings 
Company, founded by Sir Sidney Waterlow, pays 
regularly 5 per cent. upon its share capital, and 
makes annually a handsome addition to surplus 
account. The Metropolitan Association far Im- 
proving the Dwellings of the Industrious Classes, 
the oldest of London’s improved housing organ- 
izations, pays 4% per cent. The East End Dwell- 
ings Company and the Tenement Dwellings Com- 
pany each pay 5 per cent. per annum. The 
Rosemount Association for Providing Dwellings 
for the Working People of Edinburgh earns 6 
per cent.; the Co-operative Building Association 
of Dresden, Germany, and the Savings and Build- 
ing Society of Hanover, Germany, each pays 4 per 
cent.; the Amsterdam Association for Building 
Laborers’ Dwellings, Amsterdam, Holland, and 
the Society for Improving the Condition of the 
Working Classes of the same city, and the St. 
Erik Building Company of Stockholm, Sweden, 
all remunerate their stockholders with 5 per cent. 
dividends. I have mentioned in this summary only 
those companies which provide tenement houses 
and which have an avowedly commercial aim. 

Sound organization and proper management are 
as certain to yield satisfactory business results in 
New York City or any other city as can be real- 
ized in any other line of enterprise where the 
investment is grounded on as solid a basis of 
security. There are many people who have either 
small sums to invest or who do not themselves 
care to assume the burden of direct management, 
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who would nevertheless like te invest money at a 
fair rate of profit and do good at the same time, 
but who can not or will not do so except as share- 
holders in a large corporation. New York should 
follow the example of London and establish not 
one or two, but a number of large corporations 
for the purpose of more quickly and adequately 
raising the standard of living environment. 


The Most Expensive City....... Bird S. Coler*...... Popular Sci. Mo. 
The annual expenses of the city of New York 
are larger than those of sny other municipality 
in the world, and the financial transactions of a 
year represent the receipt and expenditure of 
more than $200,000,000, counting temporary loans, 
sinking funds and bond issues. The gross budget 
of the city for 1899 was $20,000,000 greater than 
the expenses of the City of London, $18,000,000 in 
excess of the budget of Paris, and only $1,000,000 
less than the combined expenditures of Boston, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. The expenses of New 
York last year for local purposes, exclusive of 
bond issties, amounted to $19.56 per capita of an 
estimated population of 3,500,000. The combined 
annual expenditures of the six largest States in 
the Union are less than those of the city of New 
York, and the financial transactions of the latter 
are equal in amount to one-seventh of those of 
the National Government. The credit of the city, 
it may be stated, is second only to that of the 
Federal Government, and the property owned 
by the municipality, if sold at market value, would 
pay the entire funded debt several times over. 
The budget of the city for 1900 is $90,778,972.48, 
which will be reduced $9,000,000 by the general 
fund, leaving some $82,000,000 to be raised by 
taxation. The magnitude of this outlay for cur- 
rent expenses may be better understood by com- 
parison with the expenditures of other large cities. 
The approximate current expenses of London last 
year were $73,000,000; of Paris, $75,000,000; of 
Berlin, $23,347,600; of Boston, $35,454,588; of 
Chicago, $32,034,008 ; of Philadelphia, $27,075,014. 
In 1899 the State tax paid by the city of New 
York amounted to $6,275,659, or nearly seventy 
per cent. of the whole; interest on bonds ab- 
sorbed $11,275,822, leaving $75,813,644 as the 
actual cost of the current expenses of local gov- 
ernment. The gross budget represented a per- 
capita tax of $24.62 on 3,500,000 inhabitants, of 
which $19.56 was for local expenses. Of this 
enormous expenditure more than $35,000,000 was 
paid out in salaries and wages to 37,000 officers 
and employees. The Police Department cost $12,- 
000,000 ; of which $10,700,000 was for salaries. 


*Comptroller of the City of New York. 
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Reflections on Life® 


Te 


O Isis, since my soul is only one tear from 
thine eyes, let it fall as dew upon other souls; 
and while I am dying for others, let the perfume 
of their watered souls mount to-thee. Behold 
me, O Isis, ready to be thus sacrificed—Trans- 
lated from Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 


What thy soul knoweth of 
It is inborn experience.— 


What is intuition? 
old in other lives. 
Buddhist Teaching. 


Nature is the infinite illusion of our senses. 
Spirit alone is unchangeable, that alone is no 
illusion.—Schopenhauer. 





If I 


Liberty and duty are inseparable terms. 
ought, I can.—Kant. 


In order to comprehend moral things we must 
see them done not only under our eyes but in our- 
selves. The ego comprehends only what it pro- 
duces.—Récéjac. 


Through intelligence one reaches many things 
which are superior to intelligence, but intuitions 
come better by the quiescence of thought than by 
thought itselfi—Porphyry. 


The self of matter and the self of spirit can 
never meet—one of the twain must disappear— 
there is no place for both.—Veice of the Silence. 


How small soever your lamp be, never give 
away the oil which feeds it but always the flame 
which crowns it.—Maeterlinck. 


Beware, my son, of self incense. It is the most 
dangerous on account of its agreeable intoxica- 
tion. Profit by thine own wisdom, but learn to re- 
spect the wisdom of thy fathers also; learn, O 
my beloved, that the light of Allah’s truth will 
often penetrate an empty head more easily than 
one too crammed with learning—Barrachus Has- 
san Aglu, an Arab Sage. 


To know what exists really one must cultivate 
silence with oneself. For it is in silence that the 
eternal and unexpected flowers open which change 
their form and color according to the soul in 





*Compiled from Answers of the Ages. Herbert 


S. Stone & Co. 75 cents. 


which they grow. Souls are weighed in silence 
as gold and siiver are weighed in pure water.— 
Maeterlinck. 


And the Jews came to holy Issa asking: Where 
shall we worship and praise our heavenly Father, 
seeing our enemies have razed our temple to the 
ground and carried away our sacred vessels? And 
the holy Issa made answer: The human heart is 
the true temple of God; enter ye into your tem- 
ples and illumine them with good thoughts. Your 
sacred vessels—they are your hands and your 
eyes; do I say that which is agreeable to God, 
doing good to your neighbor, but first embellish 
wherein dwells He who gave you life-—Legend 
of Holy Issa. Trans. from a Thibetan Manu- 
script. 


As souls fall from sphere to sphere, they are 
clothed with a heavier and heavier envelope. In 
each life they acquire a new corporeal sense and 
their vital energy increases, but as their bodies 
grow more dense they lose more and more the 
memory of celestial origin. This is the Fall of 
Man—more and more the slave of matter, more 
and more intoxicated by life, the deeper they 
plunge into the regions of sorrow, of love, of 
death. Hermes Trismegistus. 


How they struggle in the immense universe, 

How they whirl and seek! 

Innumerable souls that all spirit forth 

From the vast world-soul. 

They drop from planet to planet, 

And in the abyss they weep— 

For their forgotten land, 

These are thy tears, O Dionysus, 

O Spirit vast, Divine One, Liberator, 

Draw back thy daughters to the breast of Light. 
—Orphic Hymn. 


O ye children of Apollo, angelic hosts, who 
in time past have stilled the waves of sorrow 
for many people and have lighted up the lamp 
of safety before those who travel by sea and by 
land, be pleased in your great condescension to 
accept this prayer; order it aright, I pray you, 
according to your loving kindness to men, pre- 
serve me from sickness and endue my body with 
such a measure of health as may suffice it for the 
obeying of the spirit that I may pass my days 
unhindered and in quietness.— Aristides. 
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In the World of Religious Thought 


After Othodoxy—What ?....Minot J. Savage..... North American R. 


What is to be left after orthodoxy is gone? To 
be left? Why, this is one of those paradoxical 
cases where, after something is taken away, a 
good deal more is left than was possessed in the 
first place. It is as if some poor man’s hands were 
emptied of pennies and filled with gold. It is as 
when the morning takes the night away from us. 
It is as when health drives out sickness, or hope 
dispossesses us of despair. ‘The loss is only for 
the sake of larger and finer gain. We lose the 
pessimistic theories of a wrecked creation, a 
ruined race, total depravity, an angry God, blight, 
curse, endless and hopeless pain—that is all. We 
have left with us a grander God, a nobler man, a 
higher religion, a completer revelation, a more 
helpful Jesus, and eternal hope. Should | escape 
from an underground cavern, full of deadly damps 
and noisome creatures, up into God’s free air, 
where His free winds blew on my face and the 
bright heavens arched a green and smiling earth, 
would it be altogether reasonable for me to sit 
down and bewail my loss”? I should as soon 
think of doing so in the one case as in the other. 

And yet the fear of many is not altogether 
strange. Sentiment and tender memories gather 
about the religion of father and mother and child- 
hood, as vines and mosses overgrow an old ruin. 
The new home may be unspeakably better, yet 
we do not blame the immigrant when he drops 
a tear over the recollection of his fatherland. 
Yet had all men always stayed in fatherland, we 
should all have been barbarians still. Remember 
the old, then, if you will; but, if our Lopes of 
God’s Kingdom are ever to come true, new Abra- 
hams must ever hear the new calls of God and set 
out for the new promised land. 


Revival of Buddhism inIndia...... D. M. Strong...... Westminster R. 


The movement to revive Buddhism in its native 
land is somewhat similar in conception to the 
scheme for the restoration of the Jews to Pales- 
tine. India is the holy land of the Buddhists. 
There the great Sakya Muni was born, lived and 
died; and many of the spots rendered sacred by 
his memory still retain the names they bore 2,400 
years ago. Some authorities maintain that no 
means would more effectually prepare the soil 
for the subsequent reception of the highest ideal 
of essential Christianity than a prior conversion 
of the people of India to their pristine faith in 
Gotama Buddha, and that under the regenerating 


influences of his gospel of tolerance and love 
the evils of caste, superstition and bigotry would 
disappear and leave the field open for the propa- 
ganda of a universal brotherhood—the religion 
to be—when our little systems have had their 
day and denominationalism will be a thing of the 
past. Sir William Hunter in his Indian Em- 
pire when referring to the objects of the Maha- 
bodhi Society wrote: “A revival of Buddhism is, 
I repeat, one of the present possibilities of India. 
The life and teaching of Buddha are also begin- 
ning to exercise a new influence on religious 
thought in Europe and America.” 

Never before in the whole known history of 
mankind has the influence of a single personality 
been so largely diffused, numerically speaking, as 
that of the young Indian nobleman who, some 
twenty-four centuries ago, separated himself from 
his kindred, and unaided and alone evolved from 
the depths of his own struggling soul the won- 
drous thing which we call Buddhism. 

From one point of view this extensive circula- 
tion of the doctrine cannot be accounted strange 
or opposed to the natural order of things. The 
much oppressed proletariat of India who were 
brought into immediate contact with Gotama, and 
subsequently with his disciples and missionaries, 
were ripe to receive a gospel which upheld the 
equality of all men and breathed forth in ever- 
recurring beauty those solemn truths touching the 
existence of sorrow, the cause of sorrow, and the 
cessation of sorrow which formed the refrain of 
Gotama’s pathetic utterances. Yet it was by no 
means only the poor and oppressed whose minds 
were directed to a realization of the pain in- 
separable from a clinging to life, and who pushed 
into the background for a season mystic specula- 
tions. The movement extended also to princes, 
plutocrats and notorious courtesans, many of 
whom abandoned luxury and pleasure to unbur- 
den their consciences by a life of holiness. It was 
precisely those ideas most liable to darken the con- 
science that became, through Gotama, the means 
of illuminating it. It was not so much the grand- 
eur and sublimity as the simplicity and sweet 
reasonableness of his doctrine that appealed with 
such strength to all classes. In place of de- 
pendence on intermediaries, each man was raised 
to the position of individual responsibility. Hence- 
forward he was to stand alone. No God, no priest, 
no mediator could save him. Herein lies the 
superb optimism of the Buddhist, who believes 
that man can be his own savior. 
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Buddhism is the great exorcist of delusions. As 
a religious system it makes no demand upon the 
credulity of its adherents: it does not attempt to 
account for the origin of evi! heyond the estab- 
lished fact, based on empiricism, that ignorance 
or the absence of enlightenment is the cause of 
suffering. Its synthesis is this, “Be good; not for 
your own sake, but for the advantage, the welfare, 
the happiness of mankind, and out of compassion 
for all living things.” Experience is the material 
of its philosophy and the foundation of its meta- 
physic. The absence of all that is sectarian and 
exclusive, the appeal it makes to common sense, 
its adaptability to the progressive march of 
science, the welcome it gives to all that is true 
and pure in other religions, the honor it accords 
to all great religious reformers and the allow- 
ances made for the errors to which man is nat- 
urally subject; these qualities seem to point to the 
possibility that in the distant future every sec- 
tarian difference in the domain of religion will 
be laid to rest in the everlasting arms of this 
all-embracing system. It is,"in fact, no more nor 
less than the larger Christianity, the religion of 
Christ, as differentiated from the splendid but 
misunderstood symbolism which is now called by 
that name. 


The Tinkering of Hymns....... J. C. Halden...... Nineteenth Century 


It is an extraordinary thing to have to say, but 
it is nevertheless true, that no hymn book for 
actual use in public worship has ever been pre- 
pared, in which the original texts of a consider- 
able number of its hymns have not been tampered 
with. It has, of course, to be admitted that there 
are many cases in which a change from an au- 
thor’s original may not only be justifiable, but 
absolutely necessary in order to make sense. Thus, 
in “The radiant morn hath passed away,” Mr. 
Godfrey Thring wrote originally, “Our life is but 
a fading dawn,” which is nonsense, since a dawn 
does not fade, but passes into the blaze of noon- 
tide. Again, when Toplady in “Rock of Ages” 
wrote “When my eyestrings break in death,” he 
was much better replaced by the line with which 
we are all familiar. Similarly, the change from 
“Hark! how all the welkin rings” to “Hark! the 
herald angels sing” was justified by the circum- 
stance that “welkin” is an archaic word long 
since disused in common language. When Charles 
Wesley, in “Come, O Thou Traveler Unknown,” 
writes, “To me, to all, Thy bowels move,” the 
word “mercies” is excusably substituted for 
“bowels,” since the old-time meaning of the latter 
term is now quite obsolete. To such cases of 
tinkering no reasonable being would object; they 
are made on purely literary grounds, and do not 
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affect the sense. But when it comes to defacing 
a hymn in order to bring that hymn into harmony 
with a particular theological creed, it is an alto- 
gether different matter. The practice has nat- 
urally enough been defended. Thus, one says 
an editor “must see to it that the verses are in 
general agreement with the religious views of 
the congregations for whose use his hymnal is in- 
tended. Such considerations render alterations 
in the case of certain hymns, if they are to be in- 
cluded, imperatively necessary.” Another says 
that “many hymns, without some alteration or 
omission, could not have been used in our Church 
of England service.” A third declares that it is 
“impossible to adhere in every case to the form 
in which hymns first appeared, or even where 
altered by their authors to the text finally adopted 
by them.” It is obvious that if we allow this prin- 
ciple to rule, we must have as many different ren- 
derings of hymns as we have creeds. 

And that is, practically, just what we do have. 
The writer once met with an extreme case in 
which an entire version of the metrical Psalms 
had been made solely to meet the views of those 
who opposed the use of musical instruments in 
public worship! Every reference to trumpets and 
shawms and harps and timbrels and what not, had 
been ruthlessly deleted until even the Psalmist 
himself would not have recognized the result. The 
alterations which have been made in this way 
are, indeed, almost incredible. Every theological 
fad that ever vexed the heart of men has been 
squeezed into some hymn or other, totally regard- 
less of the religious views of the author, until the 
sense and living power of the original have all 
but entirely gone. Thus it was that a strongly 
Calvanistic Church objecting to the lines— 

My broken body thus I give 

For you, for all: take, eat and live, 
made a version for itself, and asked its elect to 
sing, “Broken for you: take, eat and live.” Even 
the Church Hymnary has a suspicion of some- 
thing of the kind when it changes the line “Dying 
once He all doth save” in Wesley’s “Christ the 
Lord is risen to-day,” to “Once he died our souls 
to save.” And just as a particular church may 
put its particular dogma into the mouth of a 
writer who has no sympathy with that dogma, so 
a particular belief to which a writer may have 
given expression in a hymn may be turned entirely 
round, or its expression altogether removed. 
There are several instances of this perversion in 
late hymnals. Charlotte Elliott, believing in the 
protection of guardian angels, wrote: 

Christian, seek not yet repo e, 

Hear thy guardian angel say, etc. 

This proved too much for the hymnat editor, 
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and so he concocted the commonplace and utterly 
indefensible line, “Cast thy dreams of ease away,” 
which a great many people sing with the inno- 
cent notion that it is the author’s original. Father 
Faber believed and said (in “Hark, hark! my 
soul”) that “All journeys end in welcome to the 
weary”; but very few editors allow him to express 
the belief, their version—or perversion—being 
“Faith’s journeys end,” etc. Faber, indeed, has 
been peculiarly unfortunate in the matter of his 
hymns. It may be perfectly true that there are 
in some of his finest productions “verses whose 
sentiment would exclude them from all Protes- 
tant worship.” But then there is no need to 
take such hymns for Protestant worship. Faber 
never wrote his hymns for that purpose, and one 
has no more right to rob him of the expression 
of his own particular religious views than one 
has to recast the theology of “Paradise Lost.” 


Political Sermons,........06+. Baarew LANG. 000600060008 Independent 


The absence of the Press, the Platform, and 
of a really representative government was the 
original cause of the political sermon. People 
could not be got together, could not be addressed 
“en masse,” except from the pulpit. In Eng- 
land, of course, Parliament did exist; and was, 1n 
a way, representative; but I doubt if a large and 
well-educated public opinion was able to mani- 
fest itself at the hustings in the reign of Richard 
Ceeur de Lion. Suppose one candidate for the 
office of Knight of the Shire of Middlesex was a 
“Jingo,” a Crusader; while the other candidate 
was a pro-Turk, and of the truly English opinion 
that our country is always in the wrong. Are 
we to suppose that Front de Beeuf, say, can- 
vassed the county and held public meetings in 
the interests of peace, economy and arbitration, 
while Reginald de Bracy lectured on the intoler- 
able atrocities of Turkish administration, and 
averred that the armed Concert of Europe must 
be supported by England? 

I don’t suppose that things passed in this man- 
ner. Constitutional opposition took another shape. 
The King called out his men, the Liberal party, 
under the Earl Marshal and others, said: “We do 
not mean to come out till you sign all the great 
Charters over again.” The only public meetings 
were in church. The only speaker was the 
preacher. The only way of addressing public 
opinion was through sermons. Wat Tyler had his 
Socialistic preacher, the Rev. J. Ball. Wycliffe’s 
poor priests disseminated the political and social 
ideas of Wycliffe. Political writing, as in Lang- 
land’s Piers Plowman, was only in its dawn. 
We do not know what proportion of the nation 


was reached by Piers Plowman, or by Wyc- 
liffe’s translation of the Bible. Reading was more 
general than we are apt to suppose, and people 
who had mastered the art read aloud to their 
neighbors. But we have not reason to suppose 
that secular manuscripts were very common. 
Thus the political sermon was almost the only 
method of disseminating political appeals. In 
Scotland, about 1306-1314, sermons practically 
aroused the national spirit of independence. The 
clergy had the best of reasons for being patriotic, 
We find English onlookers complaining bitterly 
of the “false friars,” who preached that resistance 
to England was as meritorious and soul saving 
as fighting in a Crusade. Some of the preachers 
were hanged; the others continued tu use the pul- 
pit as a substitute for Platform and for Press. No 
other expedient was possible. When Edward Bal- 
liol became King of Scotland in English inter- 
ests, he carried multitudes of Scotch preachers 
into Scotland. In England the Scotch preachers 
would certainly not find it convenient to preach 
political sermons, even if their speech could be 
understood. Though the Press, with books and 
pamphlets, came before the Reformation, yet here 
the Reformation was chiefly carried through by 
dint of political sermons. It may be doubted 
whether Knox ever preached a sermon that was 
not a political denunciation. If the congregation 
was not of his mind he had a guard of men at 
arms. After he had carried his point his sermons 
expressed the ideas of his audience, except of such 
among them as were Hamiltons; and they caused 
scandal by simply not going to “sit under” Knox. 
All through the early reign of James VI. he was 
the dissentient member of the congregation: 
“Man,” he cried to a preacher, “either speak 
sense or come down!” “Man,” replied the minis- 
ter, “I will neither speak sense nor come down.” 
James made them adopt one or other alternative, 
for a brief time, till the Covenant came in; and 
political sermons began afresh and lasted for 
some sixty years. They kept breaking out, as in 
Sacheverell’s successful efforts to “shout with the 
larger mob.” After a period of comparative abey- 
ance, political sermons are “in” again; though 
we have, unlike our ancestors, so many methods 
by which the clergy can say their political say 
outside of a shrine, which used to be a quiet 
haven, undisturbed by the affairs of this world. 
Whether one agrees or disagrees with the political 
pulpit orator, I own that I wish he would leave 
us with one undisturbed hour in the course of the 
week; leave us with one place sacred to things 
mysterious and eternal, one “isle of dreams” un- 
vexed by secular clamor and echoes of the brawl- 
ing market place. But I may be told that this is 
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the epicureanism of a bad citizen, of a spirit re- 
mote from the earnest. In that case I have always 
the resource of the Hamiltons, when John Knox 
preached that all Hamiltons were murderers! The 
Hamiltons stayed away! 


I Gr TG Eis nnnes cis cnieccstncssacacacses New York Post 


Mormon elders or missionaries have been oper- 
ating in the Southern States for the last five years. 
At the beginning their work was confined to the 
mountain districts, and they were little heard of, 
that locality being very isolated. Within the last 
three years, however, they have extended their 
field, and, during the last year especially, have en- 
tered a wide territory. In North Carolina they 
have visited nearly every county; in central and 
northern South Carolina, as well as in northern 
Georgia, they have been very active, and south- 
western Virginia and eastern Tennessee have also 
been visited. The Mormons have been more suc- 
cessful among what are termed the “mountain 
whites” than elsewhere, although they have gained 
a strong foothold in the Carolinas as well as 
Tennessee. The mountain whites form a class 
widely separated from the others of their color. 
Some get a living from small farms in the val- 
leys of the Carolinas and Tennessee, others gather 
herbs which are sold to patent medicine makers, 
others are employed in coal and ore mines, while 
a large proportion live by hunting and occasionally 
working in the lumber regions. They have few 
schools, fewer churches, and, owing to the diffi- 
culty of traveling, are seldom seen outside of the 
mountain district. The great majority can neither 
read nor write, and are like children in their re- 
ligious belief. Consequently they are extremely 
superstitious, and the Mormons have encountered 
less difficulty in working among them than in the 
more thickly settled Southern States. The ma- 
terial is like that in Europe which the Mormon 
missionaries worked on when the migration to 
Utah took place. The general plan of the mis- 
sionaries in the mountain districts has been to be- 
come acquainted with the women of the family, 
approaching the male members through the 
wives, sisters and daughters. In a country where 
the nearest neighbor may be three or five miles 
distant, every house is more or less of a hotel, and 
it is taken as a matter of course that the traveler 
will stop at any dwelling for refreshment or a 
night’s lodging. The Mormons soon became fa- 
miliar with the customs of the country, and have 
done most of their work traveling in wagons or 
on horseback from house to house. They never 
go singly, possibly because they realize that life is 
not worth much in the mountains, and that two 
men are better able to resist an enemy than one. 
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The majority are young or middle-aged men, ap- 
parently selected for their good physique. They 
dress plainly in black, wearing the soft hat com- 
mon to the South. It is probable that nearly all 
carry arms. One of their schemes is to stop two 
or three days at a house in some small settlement, 
paying, of course, for their board. People there 
depend for information principally upon the gos- 
sip of the few travelers who happen along, and 
are generally willing to listen and to give infor- 
mation themselves. From the “women folks” it 
is easy to get an idea of the number of people in 
the locality and those most likely to be success- 
fully operated upon. They have plenty of funds— 
and a little money goes a long way there. ~After 
establishing a foothold they begin to talk of their 
religion. Its superiority is set forth in specious 
arguments adapted to the intelligence of their 
hearers, who in turn speak of it to their friends 
and neighbors. If the missionaries deem it safe 
they endeavor to arrange a series of meetings at 
different dwellings, or possibly in a schoolhouse. 
The mountaineers, attracted by the novelty, will 
come from miles around to hear of the new re- 
ligion, as they would listen to any speaker. Once 
gaining their interest, the Mormons grow enthusi- 
astic, and endeavor to work their hearers up to a 
high pitch, very much on the order of a Metho- 
dist revival. In this way they gain converts who, 
in many instances, have not only joined that 
church, but have turned over what little prop- 
erty and money they had to the missionaries, to 
do with as they pleased. If it is deemed worth 
while, the missionaries will stay in a locality sev- 
eral months organizing what they call “a local 
branch of the Church of Utah.” They furnish a 
ritual, which includes a number of well-known 
hymns, and preach at least once a week. They 
have studied the character of the people so well 
that they understand how to make the religion 
attractive, and in the beginning they met with few 
obstacles. The first opposition was encountered 
when some of the workers in North Carolina sug- 
gested to young women among their converts that 
they could find homes in Utah and secure good 
husbands. They pictured the wealth of the church, 
and the advantages which the women would have, 
and offered to pay their fare. This was resented, 
especially by the men. A number of the girls, 
however, listened to the arguments of the mis- 
sionaries and went West. Just how many have 
been induced to emigrate cannot be estimated, but 
from reports secured by clergymen and others 
who have been opposing the movement in the 
South there is no doubt that several hundred 
young women have been sent to Utah, while the 
so-called converts number thousands. 
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Treasure Trove: Old Favorites Recalled 


Incident PPO I sc cciccciccdverccceeset Robert Browning 


You know we French storm’d Ratisbon. 
A mile or so away, 

On a little mound, Napoleon 
Stood on one storming day; 

With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 
Legs wide apart, arms lock’d behind 

As if to balance the prone brow 
Oppressive with its mind. 


Just as perhaps he mused, ‘My plans 
‘That soar, to earth may fall, 

Let once my army leader Lannes 
Waver at yonder wall”— 

Out ’twixt the battery smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound, 

Full galloping, nor bridle drew 
Until he reached the mound. 


Then off there flung in smiling joy 
And held himself erect 

By just his horse’s mane, a boy; 
You hardly could suspect 

(So tight he kept his lips compress’d, 
Scarce any blood came through), 

You look’d twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two. 


“Well,” cried he, “Emperor, by God’s grace 
We’ve got you Ratisbon! 

The marshal’s in the market-place, 
And you'll be there anon 

To see your flag-bird flap his vans 
Where I to heart’s desire 

Perch’d him!” The chief’s eye flash’d; his plans 
Soar’d yp again like fire. 


The chief’s eye flash’d, but presently 
Soften’d itself, as sheathes 

A film the mother eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes; 

“You’re wounded!” “Nay,” his soldier’s pride 
Touch’d to the quick, he said, 

“T’m kill’d, sire!” And, his chief beside, 
Smiling, the boy fell dead. 


IE Ds gins cccasecictebepoitbecedeed Joseph Brown Ladd 


’Tis an empty, fleeting shade, 

By imagination made; 

’Tis a bubble, straw, or worse; 

’Tis a baby’s hobby-horse; 

’Tis two hundred shillings clear; 

’Tis ten thousand pounds a year; 

’Tis a title; ’tis a name; 

’Tis a puff of empty fame; 

Fickle as the breezes blow; 

’Tis a lady’s yes or no! 

And when the description’s crowned, 
’Tis just nowhere to be found. 

Aronet shows, I must confess, 
Says Delia, what is happiness; 

I wish he now would tell us what 
This self-made happiness is not. 

What happiness is not? I vow, 
That, Delia, you have posed me now; 
What is not—stay, let me see— 

I think, dear maid, ’tis—not for me. 


TT 


Tid, the Gray Mare (1820). ...ccccccsccccseceeceaveevess Anonymous 


Young Johnny the miller, he courted of late 

A farmer’s fair daughter called Beautiful Kate, 
Whose wealth and fine fortune was full fifty pounds, 
In ribbons and laces and furbelowed gowns. 

Silk ribbons, and laces, and trinkets and rings, 
And sumptuous apparel and many fine things. 


Her glittering money and beauty likewise 

So kindled his fancy and dazzled his eyes 

That he was resolved to tell her his mind, 
Desiring that she would prove loving and kind; 
For no other woman should e’er be his wife— 
For she was his jewel, the joy of his life. 


The day was appointed, the money was told— 
It was a fine present in silver and gold; 
Young Johnny unto the farmer then said: 

“It’s I will not marry your beautiful maid, 
Although she is beautiful, charming and fair, 
Without the addition of Tid, the gray mare.” 


The farmer then answered young Johnny with 
speed: 

“I thought you had courted my daughter, indeed. 

And not the gray mare; but since it is thus 

The money once more I'll put into my purse, 

For while she’s my own I vow and declare 

That I’ll keep both my daughter and Tid, the gray 
mare.” 


The money thus vanished out of his sight, 

And so did young Katy, his joy and delight; 

And he like a woodchuck was turned out of door, 
Forbidden of them to come there any more; 
Then Johnny began his locks for to tear: 

He wished he had never stood out for the mare. 


About a year after or little above, 

He chanced to meet with fair Katy, his love; 

Said he: “My sweet Katy! and don’t you know me?” 
“Tf I’m not mistaken I’ve seen you,” said she. 

“Or one in your likeness with long, yellow hair, 
Who once came a-courting my father’s gray mare.” 


“°'T was not the gray mare that a-courting I 
came— 

It was only you, my sweet Katy by name; 

Not thinking your father would make a dispute 

At giving with Katy the gray mare to boot, 

And rather than lose such a dutiful son— 

But, it’s over; I’m sorry for what I have done.” 


“Your sorrow,” said Katy. “I value it not; 

There are young men enough in this world to be 
got: 

And sure a young maid must be at her last prayer 

To marry a man who has courted a mare; 

And as for the prize, I think it is not great; 

So fare you well, Johnny, go mourn for your fate.” 


FRE Baby... ccccccdcccdcccsecccccccvecccce eocccecescoses Victor Hugo 
Like a tiny glint of light piercing through the dusty 


gloom 
Comes her little laughing face through the shadows 
of my room. 
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And my pen forgets its way as it hears her patt’ring 
tread, 

While her prattling treble tones chase the thoughts 
from out my head. 


She is queen and I her slave, one who loves her and 
obeys. 

For she rules her world of home with imperious 
baby ways. 


In she dances, calls me “dear!” turns the pages of 
my books; 

Throws herself upon my knees, takes my pen with 
laughing looks. 


Makes disorder reign supreme, turns my paper up- 
side down, 

Draws me cabalistic signs, safe from fear of any 
frown. 


Crumples all my verses up, pleased to hear the 
crackling sound. 

Makes them into balls and then—flings them all 
upon the ground. 


Suddenly she flits away, leaving me alone again 
With a warmth about my heart and a brighter, 
clearer brain. 


And although the thoughts return that her coming 
drove away, 

The remembrance of her laugh lingers with me 
through the day. 


And it chances, as I write, I may take a crumpled 
sheet, 

On the which, God knoweth why! read my fancies 
twice as sweet. 


Sn TR SR GAN o oicccee 60006060000 ccccccceseee 000008 Anonymous 


Tell you what I like the best— 
’Long about knee-deep in June, 
’Bout the time strawberries melts 
On the vine—some afternoon 

Like to jes’ get out and rest, 

And not work at nothing else! 
Orchard’s where I’d ruther be— 
Needn’t fence it in fer me! 

Jes’ the whole sky overhead, 

And the whole airth underneath— 
Sort o’ so’s a man kin breathe 
Like he ort, and kind o’ has 
Elbow-room to keerlessly 

Sprawl out len’thways on the grass 
Where the shadders thick and soft 
As the kivvers on the bed 
Mother fixes in the loft 

Allus, when they’s company! 


Jes’ a sort o’ lazein’ there— 
S’lazy, ’at you peek and peer 
Through the wavin’ leaves above, 
Like a feller ’at’s in love 

And don’t know it, ner don’t keer! 
Everything you hear and see 

Got some sort o’ interest; 
Maybe find a bluebird’s nest 
Tucked up there conveenently 
For the boys ’at’s apt to be 
Up some other apple tree! 
Watch the swallows shootin’ past 
*Bout as peert as you could ast; 
Er the Bobwhite raise and whiz 
Where some other whistle is. 
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Ketch a shadder down below, 

And look up to find the crow; 

Er a hawk away up there, 

’Pearantly froze in the air! 

Hear the old hen squawk, and squat 
Over every chick she’s got, 
Suddent-like! And she knows where 
That air hawk is, well as you! 

You jes’ bet yer life she do! 

Eyes a glitterin’ like glass, 

Waiting till he makes a pass! 


Pee-wees’. singin’, to express 

My opinion’s second class, 

Yit you'll hear ’em more or less; 
Sapsucks gittin’ down to biz, 
Weedin’ out the lonesomeness; 
Mr. Bluejay, a full o’sass, 

In them baseball clothes o’ his, 
Sportin’ round the orchard jes’ 


Like he owned the premises! 
Sun out in the fields kin sizz, 
But flat on yer back, I guess, 
In the shade’ where glory is! 
That’s jes’ what I like to do 
Stiddy fer a year er two! 


Plague! ef they ain’t sompin’ in 
Work that kind o’ goes agin 
My convictions—long about 
Here in June especially! 
Under some old apple tree, 
Jes’ a restin’ through and through’ 
I could git along without 
Nothin’ else at all to do 
Only jes’ a wishin’ you 

Was a-gittin’ there like me, 
And June was eternity! 


Lay out there and try to see 

Jes’ how lazy you kin be— 

Tumble round and souse your head 
In the clover-bloom, er pull 

Yer straw hat acrost yer eyes, 

And peek through it at the skies, 
Thinkin’ of old chums ’at’s dead, 
Maybe smilin’ back at you 

In betwixt the beautiful 

Clouds o’ gold and white and blue! 
Month a man kin railly love— 

June, you know, I’m talkin’ of! 


March ain’t nothin’ new! 

April’s altogether too 

Brash fer me! and May—I jes’ 
’"Bominate its promises, 

Little hints o’ sunshine and 

Green around the timberland— 
A few blossoms, and a few 
Chip-birds, and a sprout er two— 
Drap asleep, and it turns in 
’Fore daylight and snows ag’in! 


But June comes— Clear my throat 
With wild honey! Rench my hair 

In the dew! and hold my coat! 
Whoop out loud! and throw my hat! 
June wants me, and I’m to spare! 
Spread them shadders anywhere, 

I’ll get down and waller there, 

And obleeged to you at that! 
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A MAPMOSE,..ccccvcrercers Justine Ingersoll ...cccsesceeceee Century 


What is a marmoset? you will ask. The books 
of natural history will tell you that they are the 
smallest species of the monkey tribe; but when 
I hear them singing like a thicket full of thrushes, 
as they do when they are quite content, then I say 
they are birds; again, when I see them jump about 
my room as light as puffs of smoke, then I say 
they are spirits; and yet again, when I look into 
their faces and see the expression there, half 
human, half elf-like, then I say they are hobgob- 
lins. I have been under the spell of these be- 
witching little beings for many a year, and to-day 
I am no nearer knowing what they really are than 
I was at first. Even Dulce, who is the head of the 
family of which I am going to tell you, keeps up 
the mystery of his identity. Dulce comes from 
Colombia, South America, but he goes wherever 
I go, in winter in a fur-lined basket, and in sum- 
mer on my shoulder. Seeing him there, I have 
heard people exclaim, “Is it alive?” which shows 
the intelligence of the average observer, for Dulce 
is all a-quiver with life from nose-tip to tail-tip. 
Again I am asked, “Is he intelligent?” “Very,” I 
reply. “And how does he show it?” “By loving 
me,” which answer should be conclusive. Dulce 
is a gentleman of the old school, fastidious, alert 
and valiant. Vehement in his likes and dislikes, 
and quick to recognize the good and the bad, he 
acts as my divining-rod. I know when Dulce 
sings softly upon first acquaintance that here is 
a person to trust, but when he goes off in a suc- 
cession of short clicks like a policeman’s rattle, 
then I am on my guard. When I first saw Dulce 
he was trying to make the best of things in a 
grimy corner of the shop of a South street dealer 
in animals. He had that very day come from his 
tropical home, and I wondered if the hands that 
had decorated his ears with ornaments of coral 
and tinsel were hands that had loved him, and if 
so, how they could ever let him go, a being so 
beautiful. No silk was ever softer than his fur, 
through the gray of which I caught shades of 
orange and black. His eyes were sparks of elec- 
tric light, struck from the battery between the 
white tufts of hair on each side of the face which 
scrutinized me so critically. Poor little exile! 
I went close to his cage, and, to my joy, instead 
of shrinking from me in agitated aversion, as all 
the others had done, he came to meet me. I opened 
the door, and before I knew it he was upon my 
shoulder, and with one of his white rosettes 
pressed against my cheek, singing the tenderest 


and sweetest little song, which told me that I was 
his and he was mine. I took him home, and be- 
cause he was so sweet I called him Dulce. 

“You are foolish to love him so, because no 
marmoset ever survived a winter in this climate,” 
my friends would say. Quite true. Before Dulce 
came I had seen many of his kind die agonizing, 
and, I know now, unnecessary deaths, not from 
climate, but from bread and milk. But Dulce came 
to teach me how to keep his race in health, beauty 
and happiness. His first object-lesson was to 
pounce upon a box where I kept weevils or meal- 
worms for my mocking bird, and make way with 
a dozen or more at a sitting. In this way he told 
me that the marmoset was insectivorous. Meal- 
worms can be had all the winter from bird dealers, 
as well as live bait from the fish market; but 
when summer comes Dulce and I go on grass- 
hopper hunts, and such sport as we have chasing 
them about in the warm grass, and ferreting under 
stones in cool places for crickets! In June, when 
Dulce is sound asleep—for he snoozes from five 
o'clock in the afternoon till ten the next morning 
—I go out in search of the crisp brown bugs that 
fall under the electric light. Eggs, both raw and 
hard-boiled, cooked lobster, and paper-shelled 
clams are all capital substitutes for the summer 
insects. It is now six years since I found my little 
companion, and to-day he is as active and as 
strong as a Shetland pony. 





The Respectable Wolf......... William Marsh,.........<Cosmopolitan 


Wherever, with patience and kindness, man has 
attempted to tame the wolf, he has succeeded. 
The beast has proved to be in fact easily capable 
of domestication. It could not be otherwise, 
wolves being social animals of high brain power. 
Comte de Buffon tells how his friend, M. Val- 
mont de Bomarre, domesticated a cub, which 
learned to enjoy and return his caresses, to obey 
him and came to share his bed. M. Frederick 
Cuvier enlarges upon the degree in which the race 
prizes those signs of human affection—caresses 
of the hand or voice. The horse and the elephant 
are somewhat susceptible to them. “But,” he 
says, “it is, without dispute, upon the canines that 
they produce the most marked effect; and this 
deserves attention, that all the species of the genus 
which I have had the opportunity of examining, 
are similarly affected by them. There was a she- 
wolf in the Royal Menagerie on which the ca- 
resses of the hand and voice produced so powerful 
an effect that she seemed to experience an actual 
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delirium. A jackal from Senegal was affected 
precisely in the same manner, and a fox was so 
strongly agitated that it became necessary to ab- 
stain from all such expressions of kindness. 

The naturalist Bell tells of a female wolf kept 
at the London Zodélogical Gardens which used to 
recognize him as a friend, and come to the front 
of her cage to be caressed. Her pups, too, she de- 
sired to receive the notice of her friend, and was 
accustomed to bring them forward in her mouth, 
and finally killed them all by pressing them 
against the bars as she eagerly introduced them. 

Captain Hare, of the well-known Devonshire 
family, brought home on his return from the Pen- 
insular War a wolf which he had caught young 
in the Sierra Morena. By kind treatment it had 
become perfectly tame, and had lived with him on 
the same terms of affectionate familiarity as a 
favorite dog. During many a mountain bivouac 
the soldier, his horse and his wolf had slept to- 
gether beneath a friendly cork tree or in a shel- 
tered ravine, sharing through campaigns the 
weariness, the scanty food and the danger. Dur- 
ing Captain Hare’s furlough, part of which was 
passed at Bristol, his pet accompanied him in his 
daily promenade—it is said somewhat to the terror 
of the Bristol citizen, who cheerfully yielded the 
sidewalk. Upon his departure, Captain Hare left 
his comrade in the keeping of Sir Hugh Smith, 
of Ashton Court. The faithful animal never 
ceased to sorrow over the separation, pacing be- 
fore his kennel at the length of his tether the 
whole day long, and keeping always the sharpest 
lookout for strangers, in the hope that among 
them might come at last his old master. 

But perhaps the most striking of well-authenti- 
cated instances of the wolf’s capability of affec- 
tion and faithfulness is one narrated by Cuvier. In 
this case the animal was taken young, and brought 
up as a dog would have been. He became familiar 
with all the household, followed his master, 
showed sorrow at any absence, obeyed his voice 
readily, and behaved in no respect differently from 
a well-domesticated dog. His master, being 
obliged to travel, presented the wolf to the Men- 
agerie du Roi, where he was received and con- 
fined. Here he remained for weeks, uneasy and 
discontented, pining and refusing food. Gradu- 
ally he became reconciled to the situation, re- 
covered his health, and attached himself to the 
keepers. After an absence of eighteen months, 
his master returned. At the first sound of his 
voice, the wolf sprang up frantic with joy, and 
being set at liberty rushed to the master and over- 
whelmed him with caresses. A second separation 
was followed by the same symptoms of grief, 
which again was allayed by time and by the 
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friendship of a dog which had been given him as 
a companion. Three years passed this time before 
the master again returned. When he did so, his 
coming was at night, but again his first word 
awakened in the wolf the uneffaced memory of a 
beloved voice, and happy cries came from the 
cage. When the door was opened, the faithful 
creature rushed forward, placed his fore feet on 
his friend’s shoulders, menacing the keepers who 
offered to remove him and giving touching 
evidence of his joyful affection, 





Ce Fi dancvcevisnticnccssiewice Scientific American 


The growing of Belgian hares has recently be- 
come an extensive industry in Southern Cali- 
fornia, having its centre in Los Angeles. The 
economic value of the Belgian abides in its flesh 
for food purposes. It is decidedly an epicurean 
dish, being superior to fowl of any kind; no roast 
could be more palatable than a good fat hare 
stuffed with oysters. 

The animal commends itself to raising in small 
ways from the fact that it is very clean and will 
be healthy in the most limited and confined spaces. 
In this respect it is greatly superior to poultry; 
requiring neither the care nor the space of 
chickens. These considerations have made it dis- 
tinctly the backyard pet of Los Angeles, in which 
enclosures many thousands are now being raised. 
The prices of hares of good breeding points are 
now high notwithstanding the number in exist- 
ence. A good buck or doe will bring from $50 to 
$250, sales at the latter price being very common. 
The ordinary does and bucks of the age of three 
months, not bred from parents of prize records, 
bring from $20 to $25. The sex most commonly 
sold is the females; a few unsalable does get upon 
the meat market, where they are readily gobbled 
up at twenty-five cents per pound live weight, a 
price which makes the animal worth from $2 to 
$2.50. They are killed and dressed at the stalls 
while the purchaser waits. The animals can be 
grown to maturity for from thirty-five to forty 
cents, and they could be sold at seventy-five cents 
and great profit realized ; the present prices, there- 
fore, are very remarkable, yet they have kept 
steadily up since the inception of the industry and 
give no indication of waning. 

The high profit in growing the hare abides in 
their wonderful fecundity and in their eating 
cheap provender. The doe brings forth every 
sixty days, having from six to eleven and as high 
as fourteen in a litter. As the doe can only suckle 
eight, a white rabbit, usually an Angora, is kept 
in breeding to serve as nurse for the surplusage. 
The youngsters grow fat at the rate of about one 
pound per month for eight months, when they are 
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matured at eight pounds. They are bred at seven 
months. They eat about the same food as a sheep, 
their preference being for alfalfa or clover hay. 
When the doe comes to yield her litter she pre- 
pares for them a nest of hair which she pulls out 
of her own body. If not prevented by spreading 
boards or wire netting over the surface of the 
ground the doe will burrow and produce her 
young in a chamber about five feet under the 
ground. In this the animal follows a trait of the 
rabbit and not of the hare; another rabbit quality 
is that the young do not open their eyes until 
about ten days after birth, while hares are born 
with their eyes open. But with all these qualities 
of unconformity there is no doubt that the animal 
is a hare. It has the small fore limbs and the 
large, strong, kangaroo-like hind legs of the hare, 
and it moves by leaps and bounds. 


Birds Of Passage.....cecceeee Ernest Ingersoll........... Lippincott's 

The sole business of a migratory bird’s sojourn 
in the summer land of its choice seems to be the 
rearing of a family. This accomplished, the 
thoughts of the birds seem to turn immediately to 
the south—to the warm, fruitful, indolent lati- 
tudes, where harsh winds and chilling rains and 
fading leaves never benumb bright spirits. Then 
conjugal ties break, fathers forsake mothers and 
offspring, and the latter follow as fast as strength 
permits. Thus again, as wave after wave sweeps 
down to us from Canada, as if on the wings of 
autumnal breezes, it is noticeable that old males 
are leading the hosts of each species, and that 
only later—sometimes much later—come females 
and young. I am careful to make this matter of 
the succession of ages clear, because of its notable 
significance in the problem: How do birds find 
their way? The old answer was short and easy: 
Instinct tells them. This means, if it means any- 
thing, that a bird is born with an intuitive knowl- 
edge of a road he has never seen, perhaps crossing 
an ocean. Moreover, migration routes are rarely 
straight lines north and south, to which the little 
creatures might be kept by some mysterious “sense 
of polar direction,” but are usually roundabout, 
often crooked, and sometimes squarely east and 
west for a large part of the course. 

To call it “instinct” is only an attempt to dis- 
guise ignorance, but for a long time those who did 
so asserted that in this and that case the young of 
the year were the first to arrive from the north, 
and by doing so, and proceeding on their way with- 
out hesitation, showed intuitive knowledge. One 
by one, however, the alleged instances have been 
shown untrue; and it is safe to say that no species 
of migratory bird is now known whose young 
habitually precede their parents either in the 
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spring or the fall. Even if they occasionally did 
so, other birds are thronging in the same direc- 
tion, and the innocents need only “go with the 
crowd” until they met some of their own race. 
There is, then, no more mystery as to the young: 
they are guided by their elders, or else lost. 

But how do the elders find their way? A full 
answer to that question might take us back to the 
beginning of things, and then not be satisfactory ; 
but we need not attempt so much. Let us say 
simply that they have been taught the route and 
remember it. If you care to believe that long in- 
heritance has given them a special aptness toward 
geography, I shall not object; and this may 
amount almost to a faculty in some cases, as those 
of sea-crossing species. Such cases are not 
readily explained; nor is the ability of the human 
natives of the South African veld or the American 
forests to strike a straight course to camp through 
an unmarked wilderness. Nevertheless, I do not 
believe that birds have any special or peculiar 
“sense of direction” ditferent from that possessed 
by other wild animals to a greater or less degree. 

Every continent shows certain main routes or 
highways of bird-travel, which, when sketched 
upon a map, are seen to bear definite relations to 
the coast-lines, mountain ranges, and great river 
systems of the globe. In North America, Europe 
and Eastern Asia, where we know the subject 
best, these mainly lie in a north-southerly direc- 
tion. Such bodies of water as the Mediterranean 
Sea or our Great Lakes are crossed without devia- 
tion, but lofty mountains are avoided as far as 
possible. This is strikingly exemplified by the 
highlands of Southeastern Europe. Siberia and 
Northern Russia get their summer birds by way of 
the Volga or of the Rhone-Rhine and Baltic val- 
ley, and the Danube forms a regular migration 
route of certain European species that never cross 
the Alps to Italy and Africa, but go east to Persia 
and India. Our own birds do not regularly cross 
either the Rocky or Appalachian ranges. 

It is probably to get a wide outlook upon the 
landscape—spread it like a map beneath their 
glance—that birds fly at so great a height as they 
usually do during their migrations. The sight of 
wedges of geese winging their way through the 
sky, so far away that they seem no larger than 
sparrows, is familiar, but lately we have come to 
know that the little birds also rise to great alti- 
tudes before undertaking their long flights. Per- 
sons observing the moon through powerful tele- 
scopes have recognized flocks of song birds rush- 
ing across its face, and have estimated them to be 


from fifteen hundred to twenty-five hundred feet 


above the surface of the earth. In December, 
1896, the meteorologists at Blue Hill, Massa- 
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chusetts, while measuring the altitude of clouds 
by triangulation, made instrumental observations 
of flocks of ducks, and found them to be flying 
about one thousand feet above the valley, and at 
the rate of nearly forty-eight miles an hour. There 
seems no doubt that this altitude is often greatly 
exceeded, but even it would afford an immensely 
extensive outlook, and enable birds (which are 
remarkably far-sighted) to discover and recognize 
landmarks far in advance. This is nothing more 
than an extension of the familiar performance of 
homing pigeons, which rise to about eighteen hun- 
dred feet, when liberated one hundred and twenty- 
five miles beyond any point familiar to them, be- 
fore striking out homeward, while those set free 
(as has been frequently done) over three hundred 
miles from any point they know, rise nearly out of 
sight in an effort to get their bearings. 





The Kangaroo Rat,........ Ernest Seton-Thompson,....... Scribner's 


Its track went dimpling down the path, toward 
the six old corn stumps called “the garden,” and 
then, leaving the clear written dust, it had turned 
aside, and seemed to end at a weed-covered 
mound, about which were several small holes that 
went in, not downwards, but at a level. I set a 
trap by these holes, and next morning I had surely 
caught my “fairy.” Just the loveliest, daintiest 
fawn-brown little creature that I had ever seen in 
fur; large, beautiful eyes like a fawn’s—no! not 
like a fawn’s, for no fawn that ever lived had 
such wonderfuily innocent orbs of liquid brown, 
ears like thinnest shells of the sea, showing the 
pink veins’ flood of life. His hind feet were large 
and strong; but his fore feet—his hands I mean— 
were the tiniest of the tiny, pinky-white and 
rounded and dimpled, just like a baby’s, only 
whiter and smaller than the tip of baby’s smallest 
finger. His throat and breast were snowy white— 
however does he keep himself so sweetly clean in 
such a land of mud! Down the outside of his 
brown velvet knickerbockers was the cutest little 
silvery white stripe, just like that on a trooper’s 
breeches. His tail was remarkably long, and 
was decorated to match the breeches with two 
long white stripes, and ended in a feather duster, 
which was very pretty, but rather overdone, I 
thought, until I found out that it was designed 
for several important ‘purposes. 

His movements were just like what one might 
have expected from such an elegant creature—he 
had touched my heart before I had seen anything 
but his tracks, and now he won it wholly. 

“You little beauty! You have been so invisible 
and mysterious that I began to hope you were a 
fairy, but now I see I have heard of you before— 
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you are ‘Perodipus ordi,’ that is sometimes called 
the kangaroo rat. I am much obliged to you for 
all the lace designs you have sketched and for the 
pretty verses you have written for me in my gar- 
den, although I could not read them all, but I am 
eager to have you translate them; and in fact am 
ready to sit at those microscopic and beautiful 
feet of yours and learn.” 

It may seem a ruthless deed, but I was so eager 
to know him better that I determined to open his 
nest to the light of day as well as keep him pris- 
oner for a time, to act as my professor. 

I transferred the plush-clad atom of life to a 
large box that was lined with tin and half full of 
loose earth. Then I went out with a spade, care- 
fully to follow and pry into the secrets of the 
Brownie world of which my captive was a native. 

First, I made a scaled diagram of the landscape 
concerned, for science is measurement, and exact 
knowledge was what I had sought since I made 
my choice of trails. Then I sketched the plants 
on the low mound. There were three large prickly 
thistles and two vigorous Spanish bayonets, or 
soapweeds, all of them dangerous to an unwary 
intruder. Next, I noticed there were nine gate- 
ways—nine, I wonder why nine. Nine muses? 
Nine lives? No, nothing of that sort (Perodipus 
does not live in the clouds). There were nine 
simply because in this case there happened to be 
nine direct approaches to this Perodipus’s citadel. 
Another might have had three, or yet another 
twenty-three entries, according to the needs of its 
owner, or the locality. 

Over each of the nine holes was a strong, spine- 
armed sentinel forever on guard, and absolutely 
unbuyable, so that if at any time the Coyote—the 
Satan of the little prairie folk—should appear 
among the moonlight dancers, each could dash 
homeward and enter by a handy door, sure that 
there would be standing by that door a fearless, 
well-armed warden, who would say to the coyote, 
in a language he would well understand, “Stop, 
keep off, or I'll spear you.” 

And I feel very sure now that if an accident 
had opened a new approach, the wise little 
creature would have made a handy door there 
for his own use. The Spanish bayonet could 
also keep cattle and other heavy animals from 
trampling the mound, and when at night the 
Perodipus was making a dash for home with 
some fleet foe behind him, the tall, dark form 
of the friendly bayonet would be his landmark in 
the uncertain light. In summer time, I now re- 
membered, when other plants were not dead, as at 
present, the bayonet, in its sombre evergreen, 
would be a poor landmark by night; but it meets 
the new necessity in a splendid way. Out of its 
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bristling topmost serried spears it sends far up 
into the purple night a wondrous candelabrum on 
a towering pole, with flowers of shining white, 
that must loom up afar, like some new constella- 
tion in the sky. And so the Perodipus’ safety 
port is light-housed day and night. 

I began carefully to open up the main gallery 
to the home of my moonlight dancer, and had not 
gone very far when I came on something that 
made me jump—nothing less than a ferocious- 
looking reptile—the Huajalote, that the Mexicans 
hold in superstitious and mortal dread. The Am- 
blystoma of scientists. It was only a small one, 
but it gave me the creeps to see him lashing his 
venomous-looking tail and oozing all over with a 
poisonous slime. If he could affect me so much, 
what might he be like to the gentle little Perodi- 
pus whose home he seemed trying to raid. But 
for some reason that I did not understand then, 
the reptile was boring his nose into a solid bank 
of sand that was at the end of the gallery he had 
entered by. Since we were all playing “Fairy 
Tale,” I, the giant, did not hesitate to put the 
dragon where he could harm the fairies no longer. 

After hours of patient digging and measuring I 
got a map of the underground world where the 
Perodipus passes the daytime. 

The central chamber could be nearly reached by 
any one of the entrances, but any one not know- 
ing the secret would have passed by and come out 
into air again at another door. No matter how 
often he went in he never would have found the 
nest or any of the real treasure of the home, for 
the road to the nest was plugged with earth each 
time the owner left it. 

And this is exactly what happened to the Hua- 
jalote—for he seemed to have an idea that there 
was a secret passage if he only could find it, and 
no doubt thought it was somewhere through the 
bank of earth he was boring into, though he 
wasn’t really anywhere near the spot. 

The chamber itself was very large, being twelve 
inches long and eight inches wide with a high 
vaulted roof at least over five inches from the 
floor, and ribbed with the living roots of the grand 
old bayonet trees at the door. Having discovered 
the entry to it I thought I was in the nest, but not 
so; I was stopped by a mass of interlaced, spiny 
grasses that would probably have turned the 
Huajalote had he gotten so far. After I had 
forced my way through this I found that the real 
entrance was cleverly hidden near a corner. Then 
there was a thick felting of fine grass and weed 
silk and inside of all a lining of softest feathers. I 
think that every gay little bird on the plains must 
have contributed one of its finest feathers to that 
nest, for it was as soft and pretty and warm as it 
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should have been for the cradle of those pinky- 
white seed pearls that the Perodipus’ babies are 
when first they come from the land of the stars 
and the stork into their underground home. 

Down in one corner of this great hall I found 
signs of another secret passage. It was like ex- 
ploring a medieval castle. ‘This passage went 
down at a slant when I got fairly into it, and be- 
fore long it opened out into a large storehouse 
that was filled with over a pint of seeds of the 
prairie sunflower. This room was sunken deepest 
of all in the ground, and was also in the shadiest 
part of the mound, so that the seed would be in 
no danger of heating or sprouting. At one end 
of this chamber was another blind lead that pos- 
sibly was used in filling the warehouse and after- 
ward sealed up for safety. ‘There were many of 
these blind alleys, they appeared to be either en- 
trances plugged up or else deliberate plans to mis- 
lead an intruder who did not know the secret. 

Yet one more chamber was found, and that was 
a second storehouse, a reserve supply of carefully 
selected helianthus seeds, about half a gill of them 
and not a bad or a shriveled one among them. 

But I did not find any of the Perodipus family, 
and I think it possible that when they heard my 
rude approach they all escaped by some other 
secret passage that I failed to discover at all. 

This was the home of my nightly visitor, 
planned and carried out with wisdom for all the 
straits of his daily life and near future. 

Its owner in the cage I now watched with 
double interest. He was the embodiment of rest- 
less energy. Palpitating with life from the tip of 
his translucent nose and ears to the end of his 
vibrant tail. He could cross the box at a single 
bound, and I now saw the purpose of his huge 
tail. In the extraordinary flying leaps that Perodi- 
pus makes the tuft on the end does for him what 
the feathers do for an arrow. They keep him 
straight in the air on his trajectory. But they do 
more, for they enable him to slightly change his 
course if he finds it wise after he has leaped. And 
the tail itself has other uses. The Perodipus has 
no pocket in his striped pants to carry his 
winter supplies, but he has a capacious pocket in 
each cheek which he can fill—till they bulge out 
wider than himself. So wide that he must turn 
his head sidewise to enter his own front gate. 
Such a load added to his head totally displaces his 
centre of gravity, which is adjusted for leaping 
with empty pockets. But here is where the tail 
comes in. Its great length and size make it a 
powerful lever, and by raising it to different 
angles he accommodates himself to his load and 
leaps along in perfect poise in spite of a week’s 
provision in his cheeks. 
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Vanity Fair: Fads, Foibles and Fashions 


The Coercion of Fashion,........ perececevooecsoooes Scottish Review 

Among the curious vagaries of fashion in fem- 
inine attire, nothing is stranger than the submis- 
sive acquiescence in its despotism side by side 
with the incalculable caprice of its fluctuations. 
Consider, for example, the helpless, almost abject, 
tone the chronicler of the passing modes is con- 
strained to take in the pages of her particular 
periodical. Here is an observation I extracted 
recently. “It goes without saying that close-fitting 
dresses and clinging costumes are still the correct 
thing, and many women who not so long ago 
shunned making themselves, as they considered, 
noticeable by adopting this style, will, if they 
persist in not following it, render themselves not 
merely noticeable, but conspicuous and even ec- 
centric.” “I grieve,” says another, “to record 
the fact that skirts are longer than ever—in fact, 
they are worn dangerously long in front.” Or, 
take this paragraph from a fashionable contem- 
porary. “It is extraordinary to what serpent- 
like proportions the skirt has dwindled. One can 
hardly attempt to sit down in it, much less to 
walk, that is to say, what we generally under- 
stand by walking. We must now just move and 
glide, sweeping the carpets and streets as we do 
so.” “I should like,” writes another, “to enter 
my protest against the abominable fashion of 
clinging and trailing skirts. We have had fash- 
ions grotesque, fashions inconvenient, and fash- 
ions unbecoming in the extreme, but have we not 
of late years laid the flattering unction to our 
souls that Englishwomen at any rate were be- 
ginning to shake off the trammels of French con- 
ventionality of attire. Why, then, in the 
name of all that is sensible and sane, are we to be 
condemned to a fashion which is not only idiotic, 
and renders anything like free and graceful move- 
ment an impossibility, but which is also uncleanly 
in the extreme?” 

Unfortunately, Madame la Vogue is too often 
neither sensible nor sane. Recall the monstrous 
mid-Victorian crinolines, a revival of bygone 
hooped horrors, and next the suggestive indecency 
of the tied-back gown, the vestural affectations 
of the esthetes, the hideous sleeve-puffs sticking 
up like horns from the shoulder and disfiguring 
even the prettiest woman’s shape, the mimicry of 
male attire, and of late the prodigious dimensions 
and top-heavy elaborations of feminine head- 
dress. 

One often wonders what it is exactly which 
dominates and compels women, even your mod- 


ern individualistic “independent,” to fall in more 
or less with every passing mode. Even the most 
sensible and sturdy-minded of the sex bow the 
knee, however reluctantly, in the fashion-house of 
Rimmon. So soon as the oracle speaks from the 
cryptic shrine, the great feminine chorus sub- 
missively accepts the decree. “Sleeves are to be 
fuller this season.” “Our best gowns will 
be chiefly of lace,” “black tulle toques 
are going to be indispensable.” . . “Parad- 
ody plumes, alas! again appear on all our mil- 
linery, and the chiffon reigns supreme,” etc., etc. 
lor a mere man, it almost seems sacrilegious to 
utter these mysteries, which are mostly little more 
than names to his undiscerning mind. But the 
point they emphasize, as one glances through 
these crisp dulcet enumerations of costumes de- 
lightsome, is the confidently assumed and yet very 
real coercing force of the dicta upon multitudes of 
the sweet sex to buy and wear what is worn at 
the moment, be it pretty, be it ugly, whether they 
like it, or like it not. Doubtless, it will be an- 
swered on the feminine side that it is originality 
within certain fixed lines of conformity that is 
aimed at by the best-dressed women. But, never- 
theless, the great mass of the sex have neither 
the leisure nor the aptitude for such studies, and 
can but feebly follow in the ways along which 
they are driven. 


The Social Ne'er-Do-Weel,,..H. G. Wortiey....Westminster Riview 


The person who deliberately treads on his 
neighbors’ toes may be brought to a sense of his 
guilt. Society has only to express its righteous 
wrath and he will generally find it the best policy 
to desist. But the good-natured blunderer, who 
never dreams that he is an infliction, who says 
and does the wrong thing by an unerring instinct 
without the faintest notion that he is driving his 
friends to the verge of madness—this is the true 
monster of social life. No patience, no cunning, 
is proof against him, and you have not even the 
satisfaction of feeling that some one is to blame. 
The most formidable shape under which such per- 
sons appear is the meddling type. It is generally 
feminine, but male specimens exist and are much 
to be dreaded. To these people not a little of the 
tragedy of life is to be traced. They appear to 
be so constructed as to have no clear apprehen- 
sion of the meaning of “mine and thine”; it is 
impossible for them to keep their fingers out of 
other people’s concerns; interfere they must or 
die. Again, not the least of social offenders is 
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the person who never knows when his presence 
could be dispensed with, when he is in fact “de 
trop.” What dark and vengeful feelings this 
guileless individual. sometimes arouses in those 
who have the misfortune to be acquainted with 
him! What lost opportunities and “defeated 
joys” he is responsible for; how many of the 
“best-laid schemes 0’ mice and men” have gone 
“a’gley” through the dullness of such good-natured 
simpletons, many of whom are far from suspect- 
ing the anguish they inflict, and would sometimes 
betake themselves to any quarter of the globe 
rather than be a burden to their associates. There 
are numerous other varieties of the adult “enfant 
terrible,” and, socially considered, they are—like 
wives and children in Bacon’s opinion—“a kind of 
discipline of humanity.” Their vagaries are the 
thorn in social life, without which it would per- 
haps be unmixed pleasure and solace; and prob- 
ably the friction they give rise to, and the patience 
they demand of us, are not without a modifying 
effect on the general egoism. 

It is extraordinary and perhaps rather pleasing 
to note to what a degree society allows itself to 
be victimized by its bores and superfluities. Cen- 
turies of Christianity have not been without their 
effect, even in our drawing-rooms; there is yet 
some life, some charity, in our most crystallized 
conventions. It is ingrained in us from childhood 
that we must give quarter to the unwelcome 
guest; he must be borne with and indulged, with- 
in limits, of course, and on the surface, but this 
partial toleration means no inconsiderable meas- 
ure of self-control and witnesses to a wide recog- 
nition of society’s duties toward its members. 

It is a question, however, whether this habitual 
politeness and suavity of humankind is altogether 
worthy of admiration. It often savors not a lit- 
tle of deceit, and robs the poor ne’er-do-weel 
of many a salutary lesson. Sometimes it would 
be a great relief to feel that the world could be 
trusted to express its opinion of us in something 
plainer than hieroglyphics; it is so unwilling to 
utter hard truths in anything but a covert and 
roundabout manner, that not a few persons find 
it wholly unfathomable, and are at a loss to dis- 
cover how they stand in its estimation. And since 
no one of average Christianity wishes to make 
himself socially obnoxious, it is a pity that more 
of us are not allowed to know our crimes. The 
question of how, when and why they are burden- 
ing their acquaintances might indeed be puzzling 
to the shrewdest philosophers. Possibly a good 
many social faults would soon be eradicated were 
the general disapproval more plainly manifested, 
but in practice this doctrine might prove a dan- 
gerous one. If every one took to passing open 
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judgment on his neighbor without restraint or 
ceremony the results would certainly be prepos- 
terous; any amount of well-bred lying would be 
preferable to such a state of things. 





Delight of Being Somebody élse..... Edgar Saltus..... Cosmepolitan 


Contentment is not a natural condition. It is 
bovine. Discontent is a most excellent sign. Peo- 
ple are always discontented when they are trying 
to be better than themselves. Evolution shows 
that we are ascending, not descending; that we 
are rising toward heaven, not fallen from it. Now, 
heaven has been very prettily defined as a place 
where one feels at home, and, apart from the 
empyrean, where can the discontented feel more 
at home than at a fancy ball in which not merely 
their aspirations are realized but the progressus 
of evolution too? 

It may be here conveniently objected that on 
the morrow these people are as poor as before. 
Not a bit of it. During the space of a little night 
that will endure in memory’s garden and recur in 
after-dreams, they have been princes of fairyland,’ 
queens of Utopia; monarchs of all they surveyed. 
They have enjoyed the phantasmagoria and the 
bliss of it of being other than what they are. 

Here is another guitar. The pleasures of the 
ball are multiplied by the opportunities which it 
affords equally to the poor in spirit and the rich 
in purse. The meekest of men may go as Blue- 
beard, the mildest of women as Boadicea. But 
these instances are trivial. The poverty of pluto- 
crats is pitiable. The statement is exact. The 
combined wealth of the five richest men in this 
country is a hundred times less than what Assur- 
banipal possessed, a thousand times less than what 
he planned to possess. 

The kings that were, built at will cities fairer 
than the uplands of dreams. They tossed in the 
air temples filled with enchantment, palaces of a 
splendor inconceivable to-day, walls so wide that 
they were race-courses, and beneath them set 
treasuries so rich that those which Alexander 
looted brought him three billions of our money. 
Could he have sacked the safe of Assurbanipal, 
it would have netted him eight-five. In those 
days a single satrap possessed more gold than at 
the beginning of the present era was in cir- 
culation throughout the entire globe. 

Later the young patricians of old Rome showed 
themselves prodigal enough. No man was ac- 
counted rich who was unable to keep an army 
in his pay. An army consisted of ten legions. A 
legion consisted: of five thousand men. Cesar 
spent more money than the Astors have saved. 
He owed more than the Var derbilts could get to- 
gether. Caligula, in the second year of his reign, 
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got away with a hundred millions. In the third 
year he spent two hundred millions. If he had 
not been eliminated he would have spent a good 
billion more. 

Prodigality of that kind, however it may be 
viewed, is at least evidence of wealth accumulated 
in larger proportions than are detectable now. 
Dumas did his best for Monte Cristo, and yet the 
amount which the latter received would have left 
him but shabby-genteel in the days that were. 

All of which, we are ready to assume, is quite 
as well known to our plutocrats as it is to our- 
selves. And there is their opportunity. But not 
a bit of it. 

Instead of parading as Sardanapalus or Bel- 
sharazzur, one of them attended a recent func- 
tion just as he was, being fancy enough already, 
while another went as a Knight of the Golden 
Fleece. There were two gentlemen who missed 
the delightful sensation which it is our present 
mission to dissect. 

But let us consider the subject less seriously. 
The givers of fancy-balls rank among the great 
benefactors. They take us out of ourselves. Palm- 
erston declared that life would be endurable were 
it not for its pleasure. And naturally. The pleas- 
ures of life are either unwholesome or wicked 
except when they happen to be both. Even so 
it is the pursuit of them of which the annals of 
the world are made. For they represent happi- 
ness, and happiness is a myth invented by Satan 
for our despair. 

We are all born in Arcadia, said Schiller, who 
omitted to add that we emigrated at once. But 
the idea is sound. We are born with a belief 
‘in happiness. In vain it escapes us. We won't 
listen to its refusals. We count on its return. 
To our last breath we demand that it shall. We 
are obstinate, and obstinate with a will-o’-the- 
wisp. “O bétise humaine !” 

It is for these reasons—which, parenthetically, 
are rather fragile and, we hope, not universally 
true—that, beginning with Proteus and oh 
through the “Metamorphoses” of Ovid, down to 
the wisest and most dearly beloved of Caliphs, 
Harown-al-Raschid, everybody worth mentioning 
has delighted in the sensation of trying to be 
somebody else. 





Evolution of Trousers..... A. Warren.,.... New Illustrated Magazine 


There are some who, by their protest against 
the length of trousers in the present day, would 
appear to regard it as an innovation of modern 
times. But this is an erroneous conception. There 
are statues in the Louvre of ancient Britons with 
loose trousers, or “braccz,” as they were then 
termed. These were loose on the leg and gathered 
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tight on the ankles. The Anglo-Saxons and Danes 
also wore wide trousers to below the knee. The 
celebrated Bayeux tapestry affords evidence that 
the Normans of the eleventh century—horse-sol- 
diers and archers—wore full trousers to the knee, 
also “chaussés,” or tights, and also trousers reach- 
ing to the ankle with cross bandaging. The 
Plantagenets very persistently favored the tight 
hose, which contrasted fantastically with their 
long-toed shoes, called “crackowes” or “poleyns.” 
These were supposed to have been so named as 
having been among the fashions imported from 
Poland. The effect of the whole costume caused 
the moralists of that time to make loud complaints 
both of its affectation and unbecomingness. 

A change, however, came in with the Tudor 
period. The long, pointed shoes gave place to 
broad-toed ones, and instead of the “chaussés,” 
or tights, a garment was constructed of which 
the part worn above the knees, or not lower than 
the middle of the thigh, was slashed and em- 
broidered, and termed hose, the lower portion be- 
ing called stocking. This subsequently led to the 
wearing of two separate articles, breeches and 
stockings. The puffing and the slashing of the 
former were carried. to an absurd extent, the 
German style of the-day being much copied. 

The inclination to follow foreign fashions of 
dress was so great in the time of Henry VIII. 
that a proclamation restricting it had to be is- 
sued. This is alluded to by Shakespeare, who 
makes Sir Thomas Lovell say that it is for— 


The reformation of our travell’d gallants, 


and further, that they, under penalty of ex- 
pulsion, will have to renounce— 

The faith they have in tennis and tall stockings, 
Short blister’d breeches, and those types of travel. 

It was found expedient to regulate the dress of 
the commiunity, and during the reigns both of 
Henry VIII. and of his daughter Mary there 
were strict laws relative to it. There was a pro- 
hibition by order of the former forbidding the 
lawyers in Lincoln’s Inn to wear “cut or pansied 
hose or breeches” under pain of a fine of three 
shillings and fourpence for the first offence and of 
expulsion for the second. In the reign of Queen 
Mary it was enacted that in the Middle Temple 
none of that society should wear great breeches 
in their hose after the Dutch, Spanish or Almain 
(German) style. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s reign some of the nobles 
and gentlemen wore breeches of the Venetian 
style. These had but little quilting or padding, 
and were usually made of silk, cut or slashed in 
the form of crosses or stars, having a lining of 
colored taffeta, which was yery plainly visible 
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through the slashes. Others, however, adopted 
the French fashion of “bombasted breeches,” 
which were padded to absurdity. These were not 
uncommonly made of brocaded velvet. Fashions 
so ran riot during this reign that in 1562 a pro- 
clamation was issued against the wearing of great 
ruffs and breeches. No one was to be allowed to 
wear the latter with more than a yard and a half 
of kersey in them. 

The inclination of the English to adopt various 
modes of dress gave rise to much ridicule. In 
one of Valerius’ songs in Heywood’s Rape of 
Lucréce, after allusion has been made to the mode 
of dress preferred by the Spaniard, Lombard, 
Russ, Turk, Jew and Grecian, the following lines 
appear : 

The thrifty Frenchman wears small waist, 
The Dutch his belly boasteth; 
The Englishman is for them all, 
And for each fashion coasteth. 

There is a print in Borde’s Introduction of 
Knowledge in which an Englishman is depicted 
in a state of complete undress with a pair of 
shears in one hand and some cloth over an arm. 
The verse underneath runs: 

I am an Englishman, and naked I stand here, 
Musing in my mynde what rayment I shall were; 
For now I will were this, and now I will were that, 
Now I will were I cannot tell what. 

It was not surprising that the bombasted breeches 
remained in fashion at the commencement of the 
Stuart era, for King James I., who dreaded assas- 
sination, was naturally inclined to favor a form 
of dress which was capable of being made so as 
to resist a dagger-stroke. They i.ow became more 
worn tapering to the knee, and all sorts of ex- 
pedients were resorted to to stuff them out. Bul- 
wer, in his Artificiall Changeling, refers to a 
Court gallant who had filled his with bran. But 
the follower of the fashion happened to sit on a 
nail, which made a traitorous hole, out of which 
the bran poured on to the floor, half covering 
it, and giving the effect of coming from a mill. 

The reign of Charles I. introduces us to the 
elegant costume termed the Vandyke dress. The 
breeches were worn longer and narrower. They 
descended almost to the boot-top, and were 
fringed or ornamented with ribbons or points. 

When the Civil War commenced, both parties, 
Cavaliers and Roundheads alike, preserved them 
of much the same length; but whereas the Cav- 
alier wore fringed ornamentation above the boots, 
the Roundhead studiously avoided any display of 
this kind, the latter being as proud of the sim- 
plicity of his attire as was the former of the 
picturesqueness and richness of that generally 
affected by himself, and other Royalists. 
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Butler in Hudibras, that work full of bitter 
jests against the Puritans, says of the sport-de- 
testing knight— 

His breeches were of rugged woollen, 
And had been at the siege of Bullen; 
To old King Harry so well known, 
Some writers held they were his own, 
Though they were lined with many a piece 
Of ammunition bread, and cheese. 

* * * * — 
For, as we said, he always chose, 
To carry victual in his hose; 
That often tempted rats and mice 
The ammunition to surprise. 


With the Restoration, “petticoat breeches,” a 
French fashion introduced by Charles II., came 
in vogue. These were ornamented with ribbons 
up to the pocket; the waistband also was sur- 
rounded with them, and the shirt allowed to hang 
out above it. Mr. Randal Holmes has furnished 
a description of the same in his Notes on Dress 
in the Harleian Library, which were written 
about 1660. 

When William of Orange came to the English 
throne it was not surprising that a plainer fashion 
should supersede the previous one. Petticoat- 
breeches were discarded for plain tight ones 
gathered in at the knee, similar to those worn 
at the present day as ordinary Court dress cos- 
tume. 

During the subsequent reigns of Anne and the 
first two Georges, the square-cut coat with its 
long lappets made the appearance of the breeches 
a minor consideration, as they were all but con- 
cealed by it under ordinary circumstances. 

In 1772 the Macaroni Club was started by a 
number of young men who had been to Italy, and 
its members, who-called themselves “Macaronies,” 
introduced new styles for gentlemen’s dress. They 
wore short coats, and tight breeches, which were 
made of spotted or striped silk with enormous 
bunches of strings at the knee. 

At the commencement of the nineteenth century 
French fashions had a great influence on English 
dress, and tight breeches were worn accordingly. 
Beau Brummel is recorded to have been the first 
introducer (some say he was the invertor, but 
others give the palm to his tailors) of tight 
trousers, which reached to the ankle and but- 
toned up from it at the side to the middle of the 
thigh. Knee-breeches of buckskin were also con- 
sidered “immense taste.” 

Those who desire to note the further develop- 
ment of the trouser in its various forms from this 
stage will do well to refer to the volume of Civil 
Costume dedicated to Prince Albert by the broth- 
ers Charles and Leopold Martin. They will find a 
plate in it showing fashions up to 1841. 
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Modern Gunnery Terms....... F, Maurice....... Nixeteenth Century 


“Creusot,’” “Armstrong,” “Krupp,” are names 
of certain great manufacturing firms who make 
guns of all weights, sizes and descriptions. There 
are certain workshop differences in the mode in 
which each turn out their weapons, but practically 
nowadays all great capitalists engaged in such 
work keenly watch everything that is done by 
their rivals, and when one goes ahead, the others 
quickly follow suit. Some trade secrets are fairly 
kept, such, for instance, as the exact alloys used 
in the manufacture of the most effective steel— 
but on any great .question, when a principle is 
proved sound, others hasten to adopt it. Though 
“Creusot” was the first to adapt the English man- 
ufacture of steel to guns, Armstrong can now turn 
out as beautiful steel as his French rival, and 
Krupp probably as good as either. It would carry 
me too far to go into the question of “wire guns.” 
All that I want to point out is that a “94-pounder,” 
or a 6-inch gun, or some similar size of gun, 
may be a “Creusot,” an “Armstrong,” or a 
“Krupp,” and that, apart from some details quite 
irrelevant for my purpose, they would be in their 
general construction very much alike. 

The Maxim-Nordenfelt is, on the other hand, 
a special invention which essentially consists in 
its simplest form in the firing off mechanically at 
a very rapid rate of the ordinary infantry bullet. 

The “quick-firing” gun with which our artillery 
has recently been armed is somewhat misnamed. 
It ought rather to be called “the gun with a re- 
coil-checking carriage.” Already before Sir 
George Clarke introduced his very ingenious ex- 
pedient the greater part of the recoil of the 
gun was taken by that “Hydro-Pneumatic Buffer,” 
of which most people heard more than enough 
during the Dreyfus trial. The check now in- 
troduced depends partly on a spade driven by the 
recoil into the ground, and partly on another 
arrangement which would require too long and 
involved an explanation to be suitable here. 

In our modern infantry weapons the first great 
change that followed rifling was that all our rifles 
were made to be loaded at the breech or back end 
of the gun, and not from the muzzle. The ordi- 
nary breech-loading rifle small-arm was the weap- 
on used by both the French and Germans in their 
great war of 1870. There were differences be- 
tween the weapons used, but both were in this 
respect alike. Since then invention has gone on 
rapidly. By some means or other all nations now 
supply their men with a magazine for rapid firing. 


This is either fixed to the breech or detachable. 
The form we now employ is the “Lee-Enfield,”* 
The Boers use the Mauser. The chief distinction 
between the two is this—that while the Lee-En- 
field has a magazine which is inserted under- 
neath the body through the trigger-guard and 
secured by a catch, and is provided with what is 
called a “cut-off” to prevent the cartridges from 
rising, so that it can be used as a simple breech- 
loader for single firing till the magazine, which 
contains ten cartridges, is ordered to be used, the 
Mauser, on the other hand, has a magazine which, 
though not absolutely fixed, is only intended to 
be taken off for cleaning. It does not need a 
“cut-off” to use as a single loader. The maga- 
zine contains five cartridges, but whereas the cart- 
ridges for the Lee-Enfield have, when the maga- 
zine is charged, to be each put in separately, the 
magazine of the Mauser is filled at once by plac- 
ing against the face of the magazine a set of five 
cartridges held in a clip which falls off when the 
cartridges have been inserted in the magazine. 
Thus if each weapon were at the beginning of a 
fight empty, the Mauser would permit of more 
rapid fire because it could be loaded five cartridges 
at a time while the Lee-Enfield would take cart- 
ridge by cartridge as long to load as a single 
breech-loader. On the other hand, the times when 
a very rapid discharge of fire is desirable are 
not numerous, and for these the Lee-Enfield has 
ten cartridges ready against the Mauser’s five. 





Boat Steering by Wave Impulses..........00.eeeeeeees New York Sun 

Just after the Spanish War Nikola Tesla put 
before the world a method that he had invented 
by which vessels of any sort could be started 
and stopped, steered, and, in fact, controlled in 
all their movements or in the movements of all 
their parts by electric impulses transmitted 
through the air. It was asserted that this could 
be done at any distance from the operating point 
within twenty miles or so. Mr. Tesla’s mind had 
been turned toward the study of this subject by 
the earlier events of the Spanish War and a 
patriotic desire to aid his adopted country to win 
against her enemy. The particular character of 
vessel which he had in mind at the time was one 
running submerged and carrying as its burden 
explosive torpedoes or mines of guncotton or 
dynamite sufficient to annihilate the ships or other 


*The difference between this and the Lee-Metford 
is very small. It takes the same bullet. 
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defences of an enemy. In putting his idea into 
shape Mr. Tesla made a working model of such 
a vessel which he operated in his laboratory, but 
the war being over by the time he had his model 
finished, nothing more was done toward putting 
the invention to practical service. He declared 
at the time that he would probably do nothing 
more with it because it had been only a distrac- 
tion from his more serious work. 

“Now that the idea has since been made pub- 
lic, however,” he said, “there will be no need 
for me to complete it. There will be thousands 
to take it up and develop its possibilities.” 

Hardly three months elapsed before the patent 
records showed that Mr. Tesla’s prediction had 
coine true, and recently Cecil Varicas, one of those 
who took up the idea, has advanced so far in de- 
veloping it that he was able to give an interest- 
ing exhibition of an electrically controlled launch 
before Commander Colwell, the United States 
Naval Attaché in London, and others. The test 
was made in the big public bath at Yeovil in Som- 
ersetshire, England. The pool is about 300 feet 
long and go feet wide. The little vessel used 
for the experiment was 42 inches long and 7% 
inches wide, and for simplicity was built open 
and was consequently obliged to do all of its 
manceuvring on the surface of the water instead 
of being submerged. It was propelled at a speed 
of about four knots by an electric motor driven 
by a primary battery. The method of control was 
through Hertz wave impulses, transmitted and 
received in practically the same manner as that 
used by Marconi in his wireless telegraph. The 
transmitter was set up at one end of the bath 
and the little vessel had a wire poking up from 
its mast to act as a receiver for the impulses. 

“Make her come straight up the pool,” said 
Commander Colwell when the trial began and Mr. 
Varicas gave a turn to a wheel on the transmitter 
and the launch forsook its course to port and went 
straight toward the operator. 

“Send her down again,” said Commander Col- 
well. “TI’ll give you the directions. Port,” he 
commanded, and the boat turned as if a man 
at the helm had answered the order. “Starboard !” 
he called, and it turned at the order. Then a 
_ stick was thrown into the pool and the little vessel 
was sent chasing after it from the other end 
of the pool. It was driven directly upon the stick 
without the slightest trouble. The method of con- 
trol is through what the inventor calls a periodic 
interruption which consists of a drum, turned by 
clockwork, the surface of which consists partly 
of copper and partly of carbon, unevenly distrib- 
uted. Two conductors press upon the drum and 
the character of the impulses which are sent out 


through these depends upon whether they are left 
at points where the copper and carbon occupy 
each one-half the surface of the drum or come 
from places where one or the other predominates. 
On the vessel, the rudder is provided with a spring 
which holds it normally hard to starboard, but 
the mechanism affected by the impulses presses 
against the spring in proportion to the character 
of the impulses, and so steers the vessel. 

Mr. Varicas has apparently tried to accomplish 
only one feature of control, that of steering, and 
he admits that his controlling apparatus could be 
made useless if a vessel that was being attacked 
were supplied with apparatus for sending out the 
electrical impulses. Mr. Tesla’s model is a much 
more wonderful piece of mechanism. By means 
of a combination of electrical taps or impulses, the 
inventor starts or stops the driving screw at will, 
throws the rudder to port or starboard, has elec- 
tric lights glow or flash at will to indicate the posi- 
tion of the rudder, and finally, without in any way 
interfering with the other features of the opera- 
tion, he can, at a signal from the observer, flash 
up a light at the bow of his model, which is in- 
tended to represent the discharge of a torpedo or 
the firing of a mine. In fact it is evident to one 
who has examined the very simple but ingenious 
controlling machine on the model that it would 
be entirely possible to do many different things 
aboard the vessel by the tapping of the electric 
impulses as easily as the eight or ten different 
operations now performed are controlled. 





Military Signaling in South Africa...A. W. Greely*..New York Times 


The English heliograph consists of a movable 
mirror, in front of which is a shutter that is 
alternately removed and replaced by means of an 
attached finger key. By means of a sight, the 
sun’s flash is by a screw gear kept fixed on the 
distant station. When the screen is removed the 
flash reaches the receiving station, and its in- 
terruption is accomplished by replacing the screen 
in its original position. By sun flashes of varying 
lengths of duration and of pauses or interruption 
all the different letters of the alphabet and the 
numerals are indicated. 

Naturally the heliograph is used only for day 
signaling. At night, however, over long ranges 
where the use of the ordinary lantern would noi 
suffice for signaling, recourse must be had 
to either electrical balloons or _ searchlights. 
Either systeru looks to the presence in the field 
of dynamo power for the production of electric 
light. The reports so far received are indefinite 
as to which, if either, of these methods have been 


*Chief Signal Officer United States Army. 
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used at night by the British Army. It should be 
borne in mind that in the Soudan, near Tamai, the 
British forces used in their balloons powerful elec- 
tric searchlights, which disclosed the movements 
of the natives and thoroughly demoralized them. 
These natives are said to have cried out that they 
could not fight against troops reinforced with 
“young moons.” In signaling by the balloon 
searchlights the electric current is alternately in- 
terrupted and renewed by means of a key which 
is manipulated by a signalman on the ground. 

The searchlight, while intended primarily for 
discovering the operations of the enemy, makes a 
most efficient method of signaling. The style of 
searchlight in use in the British Army, while 
considerably heavier and more substantial than 
that in use by other armies, does not differ mate- 
rially in its general arrangements from the port- 
able searchlight lately devised by an American 
electrical company for the use of the Signal Corps 
of the army for military operations in the Philip- 
pines, where it now is in use. The American 
type consists of the motor power on one truck 
and the light with its accessories on another, 
each being less than two tons in weight, thus 
insuring portability over almost any road. The 
motor is about seven horse-power, which with a 
specially planned dynamo generates a powerful 
electric light. The plant has 1,000 feet of cable, 
so that the light can be readily operated at a 
considerable distance from the source of energy. 
It is thus possible to keep the motive power en- 
tirely under cover, while the light and mirrors 
are used for signaling on a summit. 

When the two stations conimunicating with 
each other are in plain view the searchlight is 
usually operated in the same manner as the helio- 
graph, the electric beam of light being first re- 
flected by means of a mirror and then directed 
full on the receiving station. Messages are then 
sent by alternately displaying and obscuring the 
rays, either by cutting off and renewing the elec- 
tric current or by means of opening and closing 
a shutter by a mechanical device. 

In many instances, however, the communicating 
stations are so far apart that they are below each 
other’s horizon. In this case another ingenious 
method is followed. The station wishing to open 
communication throws its entire shaft or beam of 
light vertically up to the zenith, and when the 
other station shows a similar ray the two beams 
are inclined slowly forward until they meet, thus 
showing the exact location by azimuth of each 
other. They are then ready for communication. 
Signals are now interchanged by what is known 
as the Myer, or “wigwag” code, which is com- 
posed of leiters formed by combinations of the 


numerals one and two. The numeral one is sig- 
naled by moving the ray or beam of light from the 
vertical down to the ground, or sea, to the right 
and immediately returning it to the vertical posi- 
tion. Two is formed by deflecting the beam of 
light to the left and returning it immediately to 
the vertical. Three, which is used for spacing 
between different words, is made by a motion 
directly to the front. For instance, the word “ad- 
vance” is indicated by the following group of 
numerals—22,222,1222,11,121,12. When a letter 
is made the light moves steadily and continuously 
until the letter is finished, after which there is a 
slight pause before beginning the formation of the 
next letter. When two twos or two ones fol- 
low each other great care is exercised to bring 
the light exactly vertical between the two num- 
bers of the same kind. 





The Modern Brake..........04+ G. L. Wilkinson,.......00++ Munsey's 

Each car carries the power for applying its 
own brakes either gradually, to effect an ordi- 
nary or “service” stop, or suddenly, to produce an 
“emergency” application, when it is imperative 
to bring the train to an immediate standstill. 
The power under the several cars composing a 
train can be brought into action to apply the 
brakes either by the engineman, by the conductor, 
or automatically by the parting of the couplings 
between any of the cars. The brake equipment of 
each car comprises a tank known as the auxiliary 
reservoir, in which the compressed air is stored; 
a brake cylinder, containing a piston connected 
through suitable levers with the brake beams; a 
section of pipe, extending under the full length 
of the car, and connected at its ends with the 
corresponding sections of pipe under the adjoining 
cars; and a controlling device known as the triple 
valve, which is suitably connected to the train 
pipe, to the auxiliary reservoir, and to the brake 
cylinder. The train pipe consists of the several 
sections of pipe under the cars, which are con- 
nected to form a continuous air passage, ex- 
tending from the end of the train to the engine, 
where it communicates with a device called the 
engineer’s valve. An air compressor on the en- 
gine maintains a normal pressure of seventy 
pounds to the square inch in the train pipe and in 
the auxiliary reservoirs. The operating piston 
of the triple valve on each car is therefore in a 
state of equilibrium, being exposed to train pres- 
sure on one side and to the pressure in an aux- 
iliary reservoir on the other side. A reduction 
of the pressure in the train pipe below that in 
the auxiliary reservoirs destroys the balanced con- 
dition of the triple valve pistons, and causes them 
to move to a position in which a communication 
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is opened for the compressed air in the auxiliary 
reservoirs to expand into the brake cylinders, 
thereby applying the brakes on all the cars com- 
posing the train. Moreover, a sudden and great 
reduction of pressure in the train pipe not only 
effects a communication between each auxiliary 
reservoir and brake cylinder, but also causes a 
supplemental valve to open a passageway for train 
pipe air to enter the brake cylinder, thereby in- 
creasing the pressure derived from the auxiliary 
reservoir about twenty per cent. This admission 
of compressed air from the train pipe to the brake 
cylinders, which is called “quick action,” accom- 
plishes an important result in addition to that 
of augmenting the braking pressure, namely, that 
of rendering the application of the brakes prac- 
tically simultaneous on all the cars of the train. 
The brakes are released, or thrown back from 
the wheels, by the engineer increasing the pres- 
sure in the train pipe above that in the auxiliary 
reservoirs, which has been reduced by expansion 
into the brake cylinders. The preponderance of 
pressure in the train pipe returns the triple valves 
to their normal position, in which a passageway 
is opened for the compressed air in the brake 
cylinders to exhaust to the atmosphere. 

The use of a storage reservoir to supply the 
braking power for each car produces uniform re- 
tardation throughout the train, so that there is 
none of the jolting and shaking which would re- 
sult from applying the brakes first on the for- 
ward cars and successively on the following ones. 
This advantage is also due to the fact that the 
application of the brakes depends upon the move- 
ment of a small triple valve piston on each car, 
which requires only a slight exhaust of train pipe 
air, and consequently only an exceedingly short 
interval of time is necessary to bring into action 
the brakes on alli the cars. In an emergency, 
the supplemental valves reduce the train pipe 
pressure at each car, effecting an application of 
the brakes on a fifty-car train in less than three 
seconds. 


EE POI iaksnsvccvvevccessivcccssesees Kansas City Times 


It is hard for some people to believe the agents 
when they solemnly protest that they will de- 
liver a life-size, hand-made crayon portrait of one’s 
wife, sister, grandmother or aunt, all framed, for 
$1.98. The popular idea of a crayon portrait is 
that it is something which must be made by an 
artist, drawn slowly and carefully by hand and 
that it must necessarily come high. And the pop- 
ular idea is not far wrong, except in the surmise 
that crayon portraits are drawn. The manufac- 
ture of crayon portraits is a trade rather than an 
art, and they are not turned out rapidly enough 
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to sell for $1.98 each. The $1.98 brand is done in 
ink, not crayon, and is a distinctly machine-made 
article. The “artist” does the heavy work with 
his foot. These pictures are known as “air brush” 
portraits, and the person who furnishes the motive 
power for the machine with which they are made 
is termed an “air brush artist.” One of these 
air brush artists is capable—in fact, is required 
to do so—of turning out from thirty-five to forty 
of these pictures in a day. 

The air brush is a machine which sprays ink 
in different degrees of density at the will of the 
artist who works the treadle. The artists who 
operate these machines work by the week and 
many of them are women. They receive from 
$6 to $20 a week, according to their speed. 

There are several large establishments in this 
city devoted to the portrait industry. Pictures in 
ink, called crayon, pastel, water colors, crayon and 
even oil are turned out of these places like shoes 
from a factory, and the agents of these concerns 
cover cities, towns and rural districts in several 
of the Western and Southern States. It is an 
immense industry. Competition is just as pro- 
nounced in it as in the grocery business, liquor 
trade or any other line. Competition, too, is re- 
sponsible for the air brush, the air brush for the 
$1.98 portrait, frame and all. The air brush is a 
recent invention, at least it has not been in use a 
great many years. Prior to its advent crayon por- 
traits sold for various prices, according to size, 
but none was cheaper than $5. And they were real 
crayon portraits, too. There are some crayon 
portraits made even unto this day, but the price 
remains the samé, because they must be made by 
hand and it takes one longer to learn the trade 
than that of air brush painting. 

When an agent for a portrait concern takes an 
order he mails or takes the photograph to be 
enlarged to his employers. They make what 
they call a solar print of it and over this print 
the portrait is made by the air brush operator. A 
solar print is merely an enlarged photograph of 
the original, a negative the desired size being 
made on glass. Instead of making the print in 
the sun as photographers do, the negative is placed 
under a strong electric light above a sensitized 
paper and the lights and shadows falling upon the 
paper are finally developed. A solar print is 
merely a grayish tinted photograph with the shad- 
ing very dim but the outlines and general ex- 
pression as perfect as the original. The air brush 
artist takes this print after it has been mounted 
on heavy cardboard, tacks it to his easel, takes 
a bit of crayon and outlines the eyes and mouth 
distinctly, and, following the shadows on the orig- 
inal photograph begins to spray black ink over it. 
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He blends the edges of his shadows out nicely, 
works the fine shadings under the eyes, fills out 
the hair and turns out a finished face in a few 
minutes. If the portrait is that of a man or a 
woman in plain dress, the air brush artist sprays 
in the clothing, but if there is anything fancy 
about the dress, lace, embroidery, flowers or feath- 
ers in the hat, the air brush man turns the pic- 
ture over to the “drapery artist.” 

The specialties of this valuable individual are 
flowers, lace, feathers and neckties. He uses no 
pencil, pen nor brush. His tools are a wad of 
cotton, a hard rubber eraser and bits of rolled 
paper which come to a point like a lead pencil. 
His color is powdered crayon. 

Say that he has an ostrich feather which is 
wavy and curly to work out on a woman’s hat. 
He dips his cotton into the powdered crayon, puts 
on the heavy shading, rubs it in, then begins put- 
ting in the curls and waves with his rolled bits 
of paper, which he calls “stobs,” dipping their 
sharp ends into the powdered crayon. It must 
be borne in mind that the feather is distinctly 
outlined, curls, waves and all, except that it. is 
very dim. The drapery artist goes over it with 
his cotton and his stobs, then takes his hard, 
pointed eraser and cuts out the high lights. Be- 
tween the air brush artist and the drapery artist 
the finished picture is turned over to the framer 
in less than half an hour. From twenty-five to 
thirty-five pictures make a fair day’s work for an 
air brush artist, but many can turn out more. 
Large firms employ five or six air brush “artists.” 





UE iki skins ob sdecdpncddecssscctecows Chambers's Journal 


The architectural glories of classic antiquity 
depended upon two special advantages that came 
to the aid of the artist’s genius and the skill of 
the constructor. These were superior climate and 
super-excellent material. Were it not for the per- 
fections of their marbles, it is questionable if 
even the fine climate of the Mediterranean would 
have stimulated the architects of Greece and 
Rome to create almost imperishable constructions, 
to be objects of admiration and attempted imita- 
tion in our own day; and it remains a curious fact 
that we have still to turn to the quarries of classic 
times for our statuary marble, while only Greece 
can yet supply the finest marbles for constructive 
purposes. During the 1,500 years that followed 
the destruction of Greek independence art-culture 
virtually disappeared from the land. It requires 
security as well as leisure to permit the vigorous 
growth of any art except that of war; and strange 
to say, that while Los Arabos of Spain were pa- 
trons alike of art and learning, and saved much of 
the science and many of the literary masterpieces 


of classic times from destruction, the “unspeakable 
Turk” seems to have had too much of the Tartar 
in his composition, oc seen too busy with the 
scimitar, to have encouraged any arts but those 
that pandered to gradually increasing luxury and 
self-indulgence among the governing class. In 
any case, we have not in Turkey from ancient 
days such masterpieces of architectural work of 
its class as the Alhambra, nor can we find there 
the delicate marble traceries that abound among 
the Moorish houses of northern Africa. The fa- 
mous marble quarries of the Pentelicon, near 
Athens, remained consequently undisturbed and 
silent until this century, when ‘after the crowning 
of the first King of Greece, the erection of a royal 
palace again called attention to the national wealth 
in the finest of stone. The road to the front of 
the Penteli hills was reopened, the bridges re- 
paired, and a large quantity of the famous old 
marble employed in the construction of a new 
Athens. It was wisely decided that the old Greek 
quarries should remain untouched, so that we have 
clear evidence of the mode of working these in 
classic times. According to a recent German au- 
thority: “Although the layers are not horizontal, 
but are dipping inward, the blocks have all been 
cut and removed by wedges horizontally to the 
vertical smoothly chiseled walls. The quarries 
form, therefore, a series of gallery-like right- 
angle stone chambers, from which perfectly regu- 
lar parallelepipedic stone blocks of every size, 
even to the largest, were taken, as the thickness of 
the layers had not to be considered in this manner 
of extraction.” As the modern system is, how- 
ever, to prevent diagonal stratification, and also 
to avoid the more readily weathered seams of 
mica shale, the marble is preferably quarried from 
its natural layer. This Pentelicon marble forms 
a great part of the ranges, and, fortunately, the 
upper portion. The lower part up to 550 feet is 
limestone in transition; but thence up to 1,100 
feet it is pure marble; the estimate being that 
there still remain 2,000,000,000 tons of pure white 
marble and 600,000,000 tons of white marble with 
blue veins. A railway has now been constructed 
to the foot of the range, to meet the inclined plane 
that carries the blocks down from the quarries, so 
this fine stone, from which the Parthenon at 
Athens was built 2,400 years ago, can be delivered 
at a cheap rate throughout Europe. Seeing that 
the so-called Elgin marbles, obtained by Lord 
Elgin from the Parthenon, were made from this 
marble, it may readily be credited when asserted 
by an authority that the Pentelicon marble is 
harder, has a finer grain, and is in every respect 
superior to the Carrara marble. Its purity and 
beauty must be seen to be appreciated. 
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Newspaper Verse: Selections Grave and Gay 


Te 


Extreme Peevishness of Little Bo-Peep...... Saturday Evening Post 


Though she was only a shepherdess, 
Tending the meekest of sheep, 
Never was African leopardess 
Crosser than Little Bo-Peep. 
Even apathetic, impassible 
People described her as “That 
Wayward, contentious, irascible, 
Testy, cantakerous brat!” 


Yet, as she dozed in a grotto-like 
Sort of a kind of a nook, 

She was so charmingly Watteau-like, 
What with her sheep and her crook, 

“This is a dryad or nymph,” any 

Person would probably think. 

Poets pronounced her a symphony 
All in the palest of pink. 


‘Thus it was not enigmatical 
That the young shepherd who first 
Found her asleep in ecstatical 
Sighs of felicity burst. 
Such was his sudden beatitude 
That, as he peeped at her so, 
Daphnis gave vent to this platitude: 
“My! Ain’t she elegant, though!” 


Roused from some dream of Arcadia 
Little Bo-Peep, with a start, 

Answered him, “I ain’t afraid o’ yer! 
P’r’aps you imagine y re smart!” 

Then he received such a blow as he 
Never entirely forgot. 

Weep for a page of sweet poesy 
Stained with this horrible blot! 


All of it’s true, every word of it. 
I was not present to peep, 

But, if you ask how I heard of it, 
Please to remember the sheep. 

There is no need of excuse. You will 
See how such scandals occur. 

If you recall Mother Goose, you will 
Know what tail-bearers they were. 


Moral: That Daphnis was blamable 
Probably you will deny, 

Calling Bo-Peep irreclaimable, 
Crying reproachfully, “Fie!” 

But make a careful inspection if 
Thus to conclusions you'd leap: 

He must have made some reflection, if 
She saw a little beau peep! 


Sa ee BO Mi ccsiccsewess Chicage Times-Herald 


The horse and the dog had tamed a man and fas- 
tened him to a fence: 

Said the horse to the dog: “For the life of Me, I 
don’t see a bit of sense 

In letting him have the thumbs that grow at the 
sides of his hands, do you?” 

And the dog looked solemn and shook his “ead 
and said: “I’m a goat if I do.” 


The poor man groaned and tried to get loose and 

_ sadly he begged them: “Stay! 

You will rob me of things for which I have use by 
cutting my thumbs away! 

You will spoil my looks, you will cause me pain! 
Ah, why would you treat me so? 

As I am God made me, and He knows best! Oh, 
masters, pray let me go!” 


The dog laughed out and the horse replied: “Oh, 
the cutting won’t hurt! You see 

We'll have a not iron to clap right on, as you did in 
your docking of me! 

God gave you your thumbs and all, but still the 
Creator, you know, may fail 

To do the artistic thing, as he did in furnishing me 
with a tail!” 


So they bound the man and cut off his thumbs and 
were deaf to his pitiful cries, 

And they seared the stumps and they viewed their 
work through happy and dazzled eyes: 

“How trim he appears,” the horse exclaimed, “since 
his awkward thumbs are gone! 

For the life of me I cannot see why the Lord ever 
put them on!” 


“Still, it seems to me,” the dog replied, “that there’s 
something else to do; 

His ears look rather too long for me, and how do 
they look to you?” 

The man cried out: “Oh, spare my ears! God fash- 
ioned them as you see. 

And if you apply your knife to them you'll surely 
disfigure me!” ; 


“But you didn’t disfigure me, you know,” the dog 
decisively said, 

“When you bound me fast and trimmed my ears 
down close to the top of my head!” 

So they let him moan and they let him groan while 
they cropped his ears away, 

And they praised his looks when they let him up, 
and proud indeed were they! 


But that was years and years ago, in an unenlight- 
ened age! 
Such things are ended now, you know; we have 
reached a higher stage! 
The ears and thumbs God gave to man are his to 
keep and wear. 
And the cruel horse and dog look on and never 
appear to care! 
eT UE vac eeecerneseieseesesssineee Trotter and Pacer 
MORNING. 
Good-by, old horse, we'll turn you out 
To roam o’er hill and plain; 
We’ve bought a horseless carriage and 
We'll never need you again; 
With naphtha, oil or gasoline 
We'll ride from morn till dark, 
And on a Sunday afternoon 
Go puffing through the park. 
You’re hardly worth a piece of pie! 
Good-by, old horse, good-by! 
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EVENING. 


Come here, old horse, we need your pull 
To get us home to-night; 

This nasty, stinking, puffing thing, 
Is not perfected—quite. 

Ten miles from home it fussed and fumed 
And then refused to go; 

And, minus both a push and pull 
It was a case of whoa! 

If you'll return, so will our joy, 

Good boy, old horse, good boy. 


The BoOhWorm,.....scccevseveees Carelgn Welle....ceccovecececes Life 


The bookworm’s an uninteresting grub, 
Whether he’s all alone or in a club. 

All stupid books which seem to us a bore, 
Even a worm will turn their pages o’er. 
Did Solomon or somebody affirm 

The early reed-bird catches the bookworm? 


Ci CI GE os vcccciccssnsccecccvesncsostuevsnes Chicago News 


His hair is light and wavy 
And his cheeks are always red. 
And he sports a suit of navy 
And a round cap on his head. 
He’s thé dandy of the hour 
As he guides the cable through, 
With a red and blushing flower 
On the lapel of his blue. = 


He has a smile for Daisy, 
That’s the girl that thumps the keys, 
And he sets the brokers crazy 
With his “Move up closer, please!” 
And he gets the blow and bluster 
From the woman with the soap, 
When he gets her feather duster 
Wound round his cable rope. 


He’s up in modern fistics 
And he’ll show you with a shout 
How he got that eye artistic 
When he put “Kid Dugan” out. 
And you've got to let him thrill you 
With a story as he works 
Or he’ll bristle up and spill you 
With a dozen dizzy jerks. 


i sie il hl Denver Post 


“The Daily Whooper” of Iba Dam 
Was a truly progressive paper; 
A fearless exposer of every sham 
And a public opinion shaper 
That never economized in ink 
In telling tne people what to think, 
And Editor Hustler used to say, 
In his own impressive and pompous way, 
If people would do as “The Whooper” said 
And follow up where “The Whooper” led, 
And keep its axles well greased with “stuff,” 
And sneeze when the editor took snuff, 
He’d give the camp an enduring fame, 
On the roster of progress would grave its name; 
From a weak and flickering taper 
He’d make of it an electric light 
That would shine so long and would shine so bright 
That the world would pause in its wild amaze 
And fix its eyes on the western b.aze. 
There wa’n’t a scheme or a startling fad 
He wouldn’t tackle and work, by gad, 
To make it the proper caper! 
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He said one day that the time was ripe 

For a Christian daily, and ’twa’n’t the pipe 
That had put the dream in his brainy head, 
But he’d formed the opinion—on the dead— 

In his sober moments; and calling ir 

The parson who battled the hosts of sin 

With the Gospel weapon, he laid the plan 
Before the astonished holy man, 

Who had never dreamed that the Lord would send 
A weapon like that to his smiting hand! 

A daily paper which he could wield 

In driving the devil from the field, 

And he grabbed the agent of true reform 

As the hungry bird grabs the early worm! 

The preacher-editor sat in his chair, 

His pale lips moving as if in prayer; 

And in his eyes an unusual light 

That in worldly optics presages fight! 

He couldn’t rise to his pious feet 

But returning he’d find a tack in his seat, 
And the look on the devil’s face so grim 
Seemed saying: “We won’t do a thing to him!” 
There wasn’t a lamb in his bloomin’ flock 
But had happened in just to have a talk 

And te tell him how the religious press 

Should be handled to make it a grand success. 


A score of poets, both hes and shes, 
Had hopped around him like pesky fleas, 
And had read productions of every kind 
That could spring as weeds from uncultured mind, 
Communications of monster size, 
Enough to paper the arching skies, 
Were piled before him, and Sister Grubb 
Had waltzed around with a pack-oak club 
Because the printer had said that she 
Had “feet like a mammoth of old,” when he 
Had written it plain and in letters bold 
That “her faith was like a mountain of gold.” 
The printers were swearing and chewing plug, 
And the foreman oit to a hidden jug 
Retired to brace himself for the change 
In handling copy to him so strange. 
Yet all moved on in a tangled way 
Till the hour of noon on the second day, 
When a tough from Bitter Creek hit the floor 
And proceeded to make an unchristian roar; 
“Is you de sanctified editor? Hey? 
Is you de guy dat’s a-makin’ de play 
To run dis shop like a meeting house? 
Is you de prayin’, psalm singin’ mouse 
Dat dares to squeak o’ morality 
To a gang of gentlemen such as me? 
Git ready to die, fur I’m ’yar to help 
You over de river, you pious whelp!” 
Then the preacher rose and peeled his coat, 
And shook his beard like a William goat, 
And grabbed a chair in his righteous hand 
And sent that tough to sulphur land, 
And kicked the devil ’bout ten feet high, 
And the foreman’s face knocked into pi. 
And licked the printers and smashed the press 
And pied the forms in an awful mess, 
Then flew for home in excited mood 
And sought for his closet’s solitude, 
Where his soul in prayer he upward poured 
And squared himself, we hope, with the Lord. 
And Editor Hustler lit his pipe 

And resumed his chair with a troubled phiz, 
And sadly murmured: “The time is ripe, 

But the man for the ’casion hasn’t riz!” 
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Some Turkish Anecdotes 


To 


THE HODJA AND THE BEGGAR. 
A belated beggar knocked at the Hodja’s door. 
“What do you want?” he called down from an 
upper window. “Come down, good Hodja, and I 
will tell you,” replied the mendicant. Having 
descended and opened the front door, the beggar 
asked for alms. ‘Come upstairs,” said the Hodja, 
and the mendicant was taken to the top floor. “I 
am sorry, poor man,” said the Hodja, “but I have 
no alms for you.” “Why did you not tell me so 
at the door?” inquired the beggar angrily. “Why 
did you not tell me what you wanted before I 
came down?” retorted the Hodja. 


THE COPPER VESSEL. 

The Hodja borrows from a friend a large cop- 
per vessel in which to do his washing. A few 
days afterward the vessel is returned cleaned, 
washed and polished. Inside of it is another, 
but much smaller copper vesse'. “What is this, 
Hodja?” asks his friend. “I tend you one vessel 
and you bring me back two!” “It is very curious,” 
says the Hodja. “It appears that your vessel, 
while in my possession, must have given birth 
to a baby vessel. Of course both belong equally 
to you.” “Oh, thank you, good Hodja,” says the 
man, laughing, and takes both vessels. 

Some time after this the Hodja again applies 
for the loan of the large vessel—“the mother ves- 
sel” as he describes it. The demand is readily 
granted. Before leaving, the Hodja inquires for 
the health of the “baby vessel.” He expresses 
pleasure at hearing that it is doing extremely 
well. A week, then a month, elapses, but no 
Hodja appears to return the borrowed vessel. 
The proprietor, at length losing patience, goes 
himself to obtain it. “Very sorry,” says Hodja, 
“but your copper vessel is dead.” “Dead, Hodja!” 
cries the other in surprise; “what do you mean?” 
“Just what I say,” replies the Hodja, “your ves- 
sel is dead.” “Nonsense, Hodja!” says the man 
—irritated at the Hodja’s quiet manner ; “how can 
a copper vessel die?” “Read up your natural his- 
tory, my good friend,” answers the imperturbable, 
puffing quietly at his long pipe, “and you will see 
that everything that gives birth to a child must 
inevitably succumb in due course to the fate of 
all mortals. You were willing to believe that your 
vessel had given birth to a ‘baby’ vessel. Why 
do you now doubt my word as to its being dead?” 


*From The Turk and The Land of the Haig, by 
Antranig Azhderian. Mershon Co., N. Y. $1.50. 


‘did whenever the Hodja sneezed. 


IF IT PLEASE GOD. 

One night, before retiring, the Hodja said to 
his wife: “If it rain to-morrow, I shall go to my 
field; if it does not rain, I shall go to my vine- 
yard.” “Say ‘If it please God,’ Hodja,” suggested 
his wife. ‘Whether it please God or not,” replied 
the Hodja, “I shall go to one or the other.” 
“Hodja,” said his wife, “say ‘If it please God.’” 
“Nothing of the kind,” said the Hodja; “I shall 
go.” Next day it was not raining, and the Hodja 
started to go to his vineyard. He did not go far, 
however, before he was stopped by the king’s 


troopers, who compelled him to work all day in 


repairing the roads, and it was quite late when he 
reached home. His wife, putting her head out 
of the window, asked who it was. “Wife,” re- 
plied the Hodja, “if it please God, it is me.” 


INOPPORTUNE BRAYING. 
A friend calls on the Hodja to borrow his 
donkey. “Very sorry,” says the Hodja, who does 
not want to lend the animal, “but the donkey 
is not here; I have let him out for the day.” 
Unfortunately, just at that moment the donkey 
begins to bray loudly, thus giving the direct lie 
to the Hodja. “How is this, Hodja?” says his 
friend. “You say the donkey is away, and here he 
is braying in the stable.” The Hodja, nothing 
daunted, replies: “My dear sir, please do not de- 
mean yourself so low as to believe the donkey 
rather than myself—a fellow-man and a venerable 
Hodja with a long gray beard.” 


GOD GRANT YOU LONG LIFE. 
The Hodja used to preach in the parish school. 
He had taught his pupils that whenever he hap- 
pened to sneeze they should all stand up, and, 
clapping their hands together, cry out, “God grant 
you long life, Hodja!” This the pupils regularly 
One day the 
bucket gets loose and falls into the well of the 
schoolhouse. As the pupils are afraid to go down 
into the well to fetch up the bucket, the Hodja 
undertakes the task. He accordingly strips, and 
tying a rope to his waist, asks his pupils to lower 
him carefully into the well and pull him up again 
when he gives the signal. The Hodja goes down, 
and having caught the bucket, shouts to his pupils 
to pull him up, but when they have drawn him 
nearly out he suddenly sneezes. The pupils im- 
mediately let go the rope, clap their hands and 
shout down the well. “God grant you long life, 
Hodja!” 
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Vice Versa.—A London clergyman tells a mov- 
ing tale of innocence in the East End. A frail 
little girl came into a public house with a jug 
to fetch her parents half a pint. When the jug 
was filled, she nervously put down two half- 
pennies on the counter and made for the door. 
The barman, though he hardly liked to frighten 
the poor little thing, called after her, in a gentle 
voice: “You're a half-penny short.” “No, you're 
a half-penny short,” she answered, and disap- 
peared. 


Economics Approved.—A woman _ recently 
asked President Hadley of Yale—he tells the 
story himselfi—what he was teaching. To his 
reply, “Economics,” she said, thoughtfully: “Oh, 
you teach the students to be economical! That 
is good. When I was a young woman they never 
learned to be economical until they got married.” 


In Proportion—A war correspondent writes 
from South Africa: “A certain gallant corps 
at Chieveley Camp provided the guard that should 
protect our precious beer this Christmas Day. 
In the morning two dozen bottles were missing. 
‘Disgraceful!’ said the authorities; “double the 
guard.’ And they doubled it. Next day four 
dozen were missing.” 


A Lincoln Anecdote—A man from Buffalo 
went to the White House during Lincoln’s incum- 
bency and said, as he shook the President’s hand: 
“We in Buffalo put our trust in God and in 
Abraham Lincoln.” “Well, my friend,” said the 
second in the partnership, as he passed his vis- 
itor on, “you are more than half right.” 


Disraeli’s Answer.—A good story is told of Mr. 
Disraeli in the Memoirs of the Duchess of Teck. 
The great statesman was very fond of the Prin- 
cess, and admired her grasp of political problems, 
but he never allowed himself to be charmed into 
telling Cabinet secrets. One evening at dinner 
during a crisis in foreign affairs, Princess Mary, 
who was puzzled at the inaction of the Govern- 
ment, turned to him and said, “What are we wait- 
ing for, Mr. Disraeli?’ The Prime Minister 
paused for a moment to take up the menu, and 
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looking at the Princess gravely, replied, “Mutton 
and potatoes, ma’am.” 


A Judicial Opinion.—The late Mr. Justice 
Keogh, who was a justice of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in Ireland from 1856 till his death, in 
1878, attended a representation of Macbeth in a 
Dublin theatre. When the witches, in reply to 
the Thane, who inquired what they were doing, 
declared that they were doing “a deed without 
a name,” the learned judge, catching the sound 
of the words and imagining, no doubt, he was on 
the bench, exclaimed, “A deed without a name! 
Why, it’s not worth sixpence!” 


A New Propeller—A Scottish paper tells an 
anecdote in connection with the new electric sys- 
tem just opened in Aberdeen. Two farm servants 
came to Aberdeen to spend New Year’s day. Ar- 
riving by train they immediately made their way 
to the terminus of the electric tramway circuit, 
where, after looking at the new creation with 
much wonder, they decided upon having a ride. 
Getting onto the top of the car, and after getting 
well along George street, one remarked: “Wull, 
this is a graun invention. In Edinburgh, I saw 
them drive the cars wi’ an iron rope aneth street, 
in Dundee they pu’ them wi’ an engine, but, 
michty man, wha wad a thought they could ca’ 
them wi’ a fishing rod !” 


Queen Victoria’s “Nip.”—Queen Victoria fre- 
quently visits her tenantry on the Balmoral es- 
tates, and a little book could be written about the 
romantic meetings of Queen and peasant. On one 
occasion the Queen called on a certain old crofter 
and his wife, and was as usual received with ex- 
treme consideration. The day happened to be 
misty and very disagreeable and the guidwife 
brought a glass of whisky to the Queen, which the 
royal lady graciously put to her lips. The guid- 
wife of the house with Highland hospitality 
pressed the Queen to “tak’ it aff, for the day was 
cauld and weet,” to which her guidman rejoined: 
“Toots, wumman, dinna press her Majesty; she 
mebba had a drap afore she cam’ here.” 


Not a Seidlitz Powder.—Since Lord Beauchamp 
the present British Governor of New South 
Wales, has occupied the government house at 
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Sydney, he has ordained that at official recep- 
tions only guests of a certain rank shall be per- 
mitted to approach the presence through desig- 
nated doors. To these blue tickets are awarded; 
to others of inferior mold, white. At a recent 
function, through some mismanagement, an im- 
portant public man received a blue card, while 
a white one was sent to his wife. When the pair 
reached the audience chamber, the lady declined 
to be separated from her husband, or to abandon 
the aristocratic blue ranks. An aid-de-camp en- 
deavored to reason with her, and explain the com- 
motion that would ensue if the blue and white 
were suffered to mingle together. But the fair one 
was equal to the occasion. “Nonsense,” said she, 
as she pressed forward; “what do you take us for 
—a seidlitz powder?” The aid collapsed. 





Unconscious Contempt of Court.—In a case of 
criminal libel that was heard not long ago a lady 
had gone into the witness-box on behalf of the 
plaintiff, whose counsel was examining her. 
“Now, madam,” the lawyer began, “please repeat 
the slanderous statements made by the defendant 
on this occasion, just as you heard them.” “Oh 
they are unfit for any respectable person to hear !” 
was the emphatic answer. “Then,” said the exam- 
iner, coaxingly, “suppose you just whisper them 
to the judge.” 





A Compromise.—At the Durham (England) 
Assizes, recently, the plaintiff in a trifling case was 
a deaf woman, and after a little the judge sug- 
gested that the counsel should ask her what she 
would take to settle it. The counsel thereupon 
shouted out very loudly to his client: “His lord- 
ship wants to know what you will take?” She 
smilingly replied: “I thank his lordship kindly, 
and if it’s no inconvenience to him I'll take a 
little warm ale.” 





A Bright Jew.—A Russian Hebrew came to 
this country and established a dry goods and 
notion business. He was so successful that he 
sent for his younger brother. The boy was slower 
to learn the ways of the world than his brother 
had been, and the latter sometimes grew im- 
patient. One day he said: “Now shust vait und 
see how I do. Dere vos a lady.” The lady asked 
to see some silk, which was shown, a piece at $2 
a yard. “But I saw some like it a few days ago 
for $1.50,” she said. “I don’d doubt id, madam; 
but dot vos some days ago. I vos selling dese 
goods at dot price until yesterday, ven we got 
vord dot all the silg-vorms in China vos dead, und 
dot goods vill cost us more as $2 now.” The lady 
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was satisfied and purchased the silk. “Now, you 
see how dot vos done? Dere vos a lady now; you 
vait on her,” he said to his brother. The lady 
entered and asked for tape. The young man was 
all attention, and the desired article was speedily 
produced. “How much?” the lady asked. “Ten 
cents a yard.” “Why, I saw some for 8 cents.” 
“T don’d doubt id, madam, but dot vos some dime 
ago. Shust to-day ve heard dot all the tape- 
worms vos dead, und dere would be no more 
tape less as 20 cents a yard.” 





Senator Hoar’s Little Joke——Senator Hoar’s 
comment on Senator Pettigrew’s pronunciation 
of Latin has been widely repeated, as one of the 
brightest hits of the season. Mr. Pettigrew, who 
is a tireless talker, insisted on using the phrase 
“Ad infinitum” with great frequency, pronouncing 
the longer word with an accent on the second 
syllable. Finally one of his associates corrected 
him, saying: “Give it the long i, Senator ;” when 
Mr. Hoar, overhearing, promptly remarked: “The 
Senator is probably making the i short to save the 
time of the Senate.” : 





A Casuist Confused.—Bishop Taylor, of the 
Methodist Church, and a staunch believer in hell- 
fire-and-brimstone, was once asked if he thought 
Emerson would go to heaven. The good old man 
was puzzled, and thought for a long time. “He 
doesn’t seem to have the saving faith,” he said at 
length. “But I can’t imagine what the devil 
would do with Emerson.” 





Ebonized Ethics.—Here are two true Southern 
stories : 

Mrs. W , recently of Chicago, was making 
a protracted sojourn in Atlanta, Ga. The negroes 
were to her both new and interesting. This is one 
of her many experiences. “Tell your mother,” 
she said to her washwoman’s daughter, when she 
came for the soiled clothes, “that there was a 
nightgown missing from last week’s wash.” When 
the clean clothes were brought she said to the 
child: “Tell your mother that I have found the 
gown; it did not go to the wash.” “Yes’m,” was 
the answer, “mammy said ’cose she wouldn’t take 
a big thing like a nightgown.” 

Maria’s little daughter Peggy was an incor- 
rigible thief; all the many beatings availed 
nothing. Finally her mistress said: “Maria, you 
must stop beating Peggy; the child will not have 
good sense.” “Yes’m,” was the answer, “that’s 
what I think; and I done told Peggy I wouldn’t 
beat her ho more unless she was found out.” 
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Random Reading: Miniature Essays on Life 


National Views of Marriage,.....+....000 London Saturday Review 


Let us take what we have called the English 
view first. The theory of human nature on which 
this view is founded finds its clearest and fullest 
expression in popular English love-poetry; and 
in the popular proverb that “Marriages are made 
in heaven.” This theory resolves itself into two 
propositions. One is that the affection which is 
essential to happiness in marriage is identical with 
or can only arise out of an absorbing love which 
exalts and idealizes its object, and raises those 
who feel it into some sublime, if temporary, para- 
dise. The other proposition is that love of this 
absorbing kind can be excited in each person, not 
perhaps by some one other person only—though 
many enthusiasts will gravely maintain this—but, 
at all events, by very few; the chances of life 
being that each man and woman will meet only 
one of his or her affinities, though a dozen may 
perhaps exist. Of both these views one of the 
most impassioned exponents is Browning. In one 
of his poems he represents a man and a woman 
who, in early life, were in love with each other, 
but, owing to their poverty, had not the courage 
to marry. In later life they came across one 
another, having both grown rich and famous; but 
both feel that their opportunity of true happiness 
has been missed. 


This thing might have been but once, 
And we missed it—lost it forever. 


And the whole philosophy of English sentiment 
as to marriage is summed up here. True married 
happiness flowers only from the exalted passion. 
The exalted passion is possible only once in a 
lifetime, when the two personalities predestined 
for each.other are allowed by Providence to meet. 

Now, is this view of love and happiness true, 
so far as it applies to the ordinary man and wo- 
man? The facts are against it. Instead of saying 
that there is only one woman among those whom 
the average man is at all likely to meet, for whom 
he will be capable of feeling a true affection, it 
would be far truer to say that of all these women 
—it must be assumed that we refer to those of 
marriageable age only—there is only a certain 
percentage for whom he might not feel it. Instead 
of saying that he could love only one in a thou- 
sand, it would be far truer to say that he could 
love five out of every twenty. Affection depends 
on many things—on looks, and especially on tem- 
perament; and, luckily, what pleases one man 
does not please all; but out of every twenty girls 


whom the average young man meets there will 
probably be five, any one of whom would be suffi- 
ciently pleasing in appearance and sufficiently 
congenial in temperamcut to rouse his affection if 
he were thrown consiantly in her society; and 
human nature is such that, when affection once 
begins, the parties to it acquire gradually a spe- 
cial suitability to each other, far beyond what 
they possessed when the affection first developed 
itself. One of the great errors of the English 
philosophy of love is that, in this respect, it puts 
the cart before the horse, and makes this special 
suitability the cause of affection, rather than its 
consequence. Another of its errors is that it re- 
gards the vehemence of affection before marriage 
as the index of its genuineness, and of the prob- 
ability that it will last and bring happiness. All 
close observation of life will make us acknowledge 
regretfully that this is not the case. The most 
sudden, the most passionate, the most imaginative 
forms of affection, beautiful and intoxicating 
though they doubtless are while they last, are not 
those that are likely to last longest. 

But while these errors in the English theory 
of marriage are doubtless responsible for much 
matrimonial unhappiness, the French view errs 
equally in a precisely opposite way. If the Eng- 
lish theory is wrong in not recognizing the fact 
that a young man could fall in love with any one 
of five girls out of twenty, the French theory is 
wrong in assuming that there are only five girls 
out of twenty with whom he could not fall in 
love, if it were desirable that he should marry 
one of them. The English theory makes the con- 
ditions of affection too rare; the French theory 
makes them too common. The English theory 
exaggerates their independence of circumstances; 
the French theory exaggerates its dependence on 
them. Exceptional natures will, no doubt, find 
in love a happiness which adverse circumstances 
cannot destroy, and for the loss of which the most 
favorable circumstances would not make amends. 
But the affection and happiness of average men 
and women are less able to stand alone. They 
are more likely, indeed they are certain, to be 
injured by an environment that does not suit 
them. The French theory of marriage, though 
it shocks our English sentiment, is valuable, be- 
cause it insists on this homely and indubitable 
fact. If it disregards human nature in one re- 
spect, it does greater justice to it in another re- 
spect, than does ours. It assumes that a man 
and a woman, of presumably suitable age, when 
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placed together in circumstances suitable to their 
position in life, when united by common interests, 
and provided with common opportunities, are 
more likely to develop an affection for each other 
than an antipathy; and in spite of all the matri- 
monial scandals which form the stock-in-trade of 
the modern Parisian novelist, there is no doubt 
that this French theory is largely justified by 
the result. Each nation, in fact, has much to 
learn from the other; and since the matrimonial 
theories of neither are wholly sound—neither the 
English theory of romance, nor the French theory 
of expediency—we may draw some comfort from 
the reflection that, whatever may be our several 
principles, both we and our neighbors, in prac- 
tice, are very frequently false to them. 


The Eclipse of Friendship. .......ccccececeese New York Evening Post 


The announcement that Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton has been designated as one of the literary 
executors of Ruskin calls attention again to the 
remarkable literary friendships which he has en- 
joyed. In the world of art and letters there are 
probably few men of the first rank in the past 
generation whose somewhat intimate acquaintance 
he has not had. It has, indeed, been said of him, 
and with something of truth, that he has spent 
a large part of his life mainly in cultivating his 
friends and editing their literary remains; and 
the collected letters or addresses of Carlyle, 
Lowell, Curtis and Russell bear testimony to his 
devotion to those whom he has known. 

It is regrettable to think that this element of 
friendship, which Prof. Norton has been priv- 
ileged to enjoy in so large a measure, and which 
has counted for so much in literature, should in 
our day have suffered somewhat of eclipse. The 
biographies and correspondence of literary men 
and scholars of the past teem with illustrations of 
warm personal friendships and intimate personal 
relations. The men themselves were, for the most 
part, studious and busy men. Some were teachers, 
some editors, some public officials. Many were 
much in demand for- public speaking or public 
service. They wrote books, and many of them. 
They were not, as a rule, free from the ordinary 
round of business and domestic cares, nor did 
they escape the disappointments and sorrows to 
which flesh is heir. But they somehow found 
time to give a good many hours to their friends, 
and to the leisurely and unrestrained intercourse 
which does so much to soften life. They con- 
trived to dine often together, not in the formal 
state of a hotel or fashionable club, but simply 
and in their own homes. They made frequent and 
unannounced calls, paid visits, and took walks 
and journeys in each other’s company. Moreover, 


they wrote letters, and actually said in them things 
worth reading and preserving. In short, they 
thought it worth while to build up about them a 
circle of friends; and, as the years went by, and 
old age crept on, these friends and companions 
of a cultivated life became wellnigh their choicest 
possession. 

Yet, no one who sees much of the life of a 
typical modern scholar or man of letters can fail 
to notice the lessening part which friendship of 
this sort plays in it. In the circle of the colleges 
and universities the thing threatens to disappear 
altogether. Men have innumerable acquaintances, 
but few friends. They keep open house, but rarely 
have a chance to talk without restraint. They 
belong to clubs and associations galore, but clubs 
and associations, while refreshing oases in other- 
wise laborious lives, rarely lead to friendship. 
They write ten times as many letters as did their 
predecessors, but relatively fewer which have pos- 
sible interest for other persons or occasions. Try 
to conceal it as we may, the fact remains that a 
man of learning and culture to-day, especially if 
he be by profession a teacher, is rather more than 
likely to go through life admired and respected, 
indeed, for his attainments, and cited as an exam- 
ple of what intellectual effort may accomplish, 
yet, nevertheless, remain, despite the regard in 
which he is held, virtually alone. 


FOG GINbLOROEr FOTIIR ooo 000i60s0ssccessecseesine Boston Transcript 


The keen observer of recent phases of the social 
trend as it concerns women cannot have failed 
to note what a clever man has called “the liking 
for being, as the old proverb expresses it, a ‘king 
among hogs.’” “Better to reign in hell than serve 
in heaven” is the motto of many a “club leader” 
to-day! Some woman or other who has had 
superior advantages or enjoys more than the aver- 
age mental endowments “lords it,” in almost every 
club community, over kind and unassuming sisters 
who are perhaps her equal in all except unlimited 
capacity for aggressive self-assertion. 

Isn’t this true? Here is a woman well educated 
and well read, a woman who keeps up intelligently 
with the ordinary run of what is called good 
literature. She moves, however, among a class of 
women who are inferior to her in education and 
intelligence, and among them she is an oracle, 
a real priestess of divine wisdom. They, dear 
remnants of a former and less strenuous epoch, 
look up to her with awe and admiration, and at 
her Delsartean hands they are quite willing to 
suffer meekly any amount of snubbing and super- 
ciliousness. So the Mrs. Jamesons of this year 
1900 increase and multiply. And the cause of it 
all lies in the women’s clubs, which are encour- 
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aging this “fetichism” by giving opportunity for 
the sort of dominion the club leader demands. 

The thing is natural enough, it’s mere cause 
and effect. ‘The clubs have included a great mass 
of women who know nothing or next to nothing, 
and they nave also included some women who 
know quite a lot. The women who know nothing 
want to learn a few things, and the women who 
know something want to teach a few. The former 
are too unenterprising and the latter too econ- 
omical of their precious commodity, knowledge, 
to make any result except one possible. Both, 
therefore, overestimate the value of what the club- 
leader bestows. 

The club woman who is endowed with brains 
and bumptiousness makes a mighty good thing 
out of it all. In her school days she was at 
the head of her class because she could make her 
little bit of knowledge seem a very presentable 
thing. She hasn’t lost the power with the pas- 
sage of years. She can “cook up” the results of a 
morning's digging at the library and serve it so 
prettily, garnished with smiles and quotations, 
that the fifty good, honest souls of her class will 
be moved to a real enthusiasm. 

With the knack of writing readable club papers, 
there is likely to go along a certain tendency to 
pose. The leader expects to be congratulated 
afterwards, and she usually is. At first she 
modestly disclaims having done anything worth 
while, but soon the air of adulation has become 
the very breath of life to her, and she is arro- 
gait and exacting as well as superficial. 


RD itdsnceninnson DP Ba siesesianess North American Review 


The chief reason for the eventual disappearance 
of war is that it will have become useless. When 
speaking thus, I have in mind the democratic 
movement, the great socialistic movement which, 
within the last hundred years, has made such ad- 
vancement. In my way of thinking, the real 
human struggle is no longer on the field of battle, 
but on that of labor; in industry, in agriculture, 
in fact in every human effort for production and 
prosperity. The mighty contest going on to-day 
is that between capital and remunerative labor. 
I am convinced that now, in our day, there is in 
progress as iniportant and decisive a social trans- 
formation as took place in olden times, when slav- 
ery was abolished and paid labcr introduced. It 
required a great change to bring about such an 
issue, a change which caused the overthrow of 
the Roman Empire. The idea of having no slaves 
for manual and agricultural labor, industrial and 
domestic work; the thought of abolishing slavery 
and replacing it by something else, could not be 
entertained, and called forth the most vehement 
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protestations even from the intellectual and lib- 
eral-minded. It was deemed impossible to live 
without slaves, and the hue and cry arose: “By 
what can you replace them? How live without 
them?” And when slavery was superseded by paid 
labor, a new state of things was created, even 
empires being carried away. And therein Chris- 
tianity played a great part. It declared all men 
equal, helped to destroy slavery and created, to a 
certain extent, the modern laborer, thereby im- 
mensely benefiting humanity. 

Well, to-day the situation is pretty much the 
same. They say: “How can a nation exist with- 
out paid workmen? How can work be accom- 
plished unless the workmen be remunerated? And 
by what can you replace workmen?” There have 
been precursors, apostles, like Saint Simon, 
Auguste Comte, Proudhon and above all, Fourier, 
who have sketched or outlined a future society 
in which the question of wages and salaries was 
not considered even by workmen themselves ;. in 
which there was co-operation, community of in- 
terests and responsibilities; in fact, an entirely 
new state of affairs which was destined to replace 
actual pay. And it is evident that we are tending 
toward just such a state. The contention that we 
witness,is really between capital and labor, and 
will eventually lead us to that other state which, 
as yet, is not clearly defined, but which will surely 
exact a total reorganization of labor and bring 
about a new distribution of riches. Yes, I main- 
tain that this state of future society is the object 
for which we are now struggling, the new ideal 
toward which we are advancing, in direct opposi- 
tion to the ideal of war which has so long sfirred 
the passions of nations. 


Fhe Lawary Of GreeNROB.scccccccesescesescovcess London Spectator 

We hardly know any condition of mind more 
difficult to account for than that which has been 
described as luxuriating in a grievance. Nobody 
really wishes to have ground for complaining, 
nor does anybody ever deliberately seek occasion 
for grief. Yet we all know many men and women, 
and even some races, who seem as if the 
possession of grievances were necessary to their 
full content. The odd thing is that the mental 
habit is consistent with almost all the virtues, even 
cheerfulness—a virtue to which we do not attach 
half enough importance—and is not infrequently 
found in persons with a keen sense of humor. 
It has, we are inclined after much reflection to 
believe, two principal sources, one being that kind 
of self-importance from which vindictiveness 
springs. The man is so important to himself that 
an injury, real or fancied, rankles forever, gives 
his mind at intervals an unending occupation, and 
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is either brooded over, in which case there is 
danger to the mental balance, or comes, to the 
despair of his friends, perpetually to the mouth. 
It may be doubted if a man without secret vanity 
could luxuriate in a grievance. The other cause 
is undoubtedly the thirst for distinctiveness. The 
victim believes that his grievance is unique, and 
distinguishes him from the remainder of his kind. 
It is to him exactly what a severe bodily injury 
or disease is to a section among the poor—a dis- 
tinction, something which demands sympathy and 
appreciation. The best proof that this is the 
ultimate source of the habit is the impatience 
which those whom it has caught hold of display 
under any consolation that makes light of their 
cause of grief. They feel persqnally belittled, and 
even if not vindictive, set down that consoler as 
a callous or unsympathetic man. He ought to re- 
spect the burden, not to diminish the impression 
of its weight. Even England, of all countries 
freest of the mental habit, likes to think of her- 
self as “the weary Titan with labor-dimmed eye 
struggling on to the goal,” and rather resents an 
assertion that in proportion to strength her bur- 
den is light, and that she ought to step out faster. 

It is interesting to observe the difference among 
races in relation to this habit of mind. The 
Englishman is nearly free of it, but when he is 
not, and indulges in complaints, he is usually mak- 
ing some sort of protest against what he considers 
injustice. He is not angry, for instance, at the fact 
of dismissal, but at the absence of reason for it. 
The Frenchman, who is liable to it in old age, 
makes of his grievance an excuse for a cynical 
habit of mind, which delights him partly because 
it is amusing and a cause of amusement, and 
partly because he considers cynicism, as some 
English boys do, a note of experience and intellect. 
The Italian, unless he is furious, pats his griev- 
ance on the back as an amusing companion for 
whom one has to make excuses. The German, 
if he likes his grievance, which he rarely does, 
likes it as an excuse for the querulous temper 
in which he loves to indulge, the temper seen to 
its perfection in the Berliner, who would be miser- 
able without his Hohenzollern or without com- 
plaining of him. The Spaniard nurses his griev- 
ance as if he felt it a duty because it is to his 
pride an apology for his shortcomings. “All 
things,” he has said for three hundred years, “go 
wrong in Spain because of its government,” which 
nevertheless he makes no attempt to alter. He en- 
joys that grievance because it explains and ex- 
tenuates so many defects. The true Austrian, 
the South German, that is, as modified by cen- 
turies of Hapsburg rule, does not luxuriate in 
grievances because he does not feel any, or if 
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by rare chance he feels them, goes into a pas- 
sion. In only two races, the Celt and the Slav, is 
the indulgence of pleasure in grievances a definite 
national habit. Its root in the Irishman is, we 
feel nearly convinced, tae food which the habit 
affords for the semi-poetic sadness which is the 
basis of his character, and indulgence in which 


‘soothes him, as indulgence in “kef”—rest without 


action, thought or sleep—soothes the Asiatic Shel- 
ley should-have said of the Irish, not the English— 
Our sweetest songs are those 
That tell of saddest thought. 
Those songs delight the Irishman, and therefore ~ 
to him grievances, if they are not money griev- 
ances, are enjoyable. He luxuriates in them as he 
does in reading Moira O'Neill. The Slav, on the 
other hand, luxuriates in his grievances and 
parades them in all his literature because they 
justify to himself that tendency to despair which 
is the key to one side of his character, and of 
which he is at once resentfully conscious and yet 
proud. There is, we suppose, in every nation 
which takes to the habit some strain of weakness, 
but whether the weakness is more than superficial 
we are not quite sure. We English think so, 
but then we judge all other races rather hardly, 
and scarcely distinguish femininity from weakness. 
Irishmen and Russians love their grievances, but 
we do not see much weakness in the conduct of 
Irishmen. Celts included, when once out of their 
relaxing home bath, and the collective Russian 
is rather menacing than weak. Weak people do 
not die as he does in the flames of a burning thea- 
tre because he had been posted as sentry there 
and had not been relieved. We think that a 
sign of strength in the Roman who did the same 
thing at Pompeii. 





The Loss of Personality..... ...... Be RR Pe ivcccsscseses Atlantic 

The loss of personality! In that dread thought 
there lies, to most of us, all the sting of death 
and the victory of the grave. It seems, with that 
in store, that immortality were futile, and life 
itself a mockery. Yet the idea, when dwelt upon, 
assumes an aspect of strange familiarity: it is an 
old friend, after all. Can we deny that all our 
sweetest hours are those of self-forgetfulness ? 
The language of emotion, religious, zsthetic, in- 
tellectually creative, testifies clearly to the fading 
of the consciousness of self as feeling nears the 
white heat. Not only in the speechless, stark 
immobility of the pathological “case,” but in all 
the stages of religious ecstasy, esthetic pleasure, 
and creative inspiration, is to be traced what we 
know as the loss of the feeling of self. Bernard 
of Clairvaux dwells on “that ecstasy of deifica- 
tion in which the individual disappears in the 
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eternal essence as the drop of water in a cask 
of wine.” Says Master Eckhart, “Thou shalt sink 
away from thy selfhood, thou shalt flow into His 
self-possession, the very thought of Thine shall 
melt into His Mine;” and St. Teresa, “The soul, 
in thus searching for its God, feels with a very 
lively and very sweet pleasure that it is fainting 
almost quite away.” The esthetic feeling of John 
Bunyan’s verses— 

“Would’st thou be in a dream, and yet not sleep? 
Or would’st thou in a moment laugh and weep? 
Wouldest thou lose thyself, and catch no harm, 


And find thyself again without a charm? 
* * * * * 


* * 


O then come hither, 
And lay my book, thy head, and heart together!”— 
is the same as that of Keats’ Ode to a Nightin- 
gale: , 
“My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 

My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 

One minute past, and Lethewards had sunk: 

’T is not through envy of thy happy lot, 

But being too happy in thy happiness.” 

But not only the religious enthusiast and the 
worshiper of beauty “lose themselves” in ecstasy. 
The “fine frenzy” of the thinker is typical. From 
Archimedes, whose life paid the forfeit of his 
impersonal absorption; from Socrates, musing in 
one spot from dawn to dawn, to Newton and 
Goethe, there is but one form of the highest effort 
to penetrate and to create. Emerson is right in 
saying of the genius, “His greatness consists in 
the fullness in which an ecstatic state is realized 
in him.” 

The temporary evaporation of the consciousness 
of one’s own personality is then decidedly not a 
pathological experience. It seems the condition, 
indeed, and recognized as such in popular judg- 
ment, of the deepest feeling and the highest 
achievement. Perhaps it is the very assumption 
of this condition in our daily thought that has 
veiled the psychological problem it presents. We 
opine, easily enough, that great deeds are done 
in forgetfulness of self. But why should we for- 
get ourselves in doing great deeds? Why ‘not 
as well feel in every act its reverberation on the 
self—the renewed assurance that it is I who can? 
Why not, in each esthetic thrill, awake anew 
tu the consciousness of myself as ruler in a realin 
of beauty? Why not, in the rush of intellectual 
production, glory that “my mind to me a king- 
.dom is”? And yet the facts are otherwise: in 
proportion to the intensity and value of the ex- 
perience is its approach to the objective, the im- 

personal, the ecstatic state. Then how explain 
this anomaly? Why should religious, zsthetic, 
and intellectual emotion be accompanied in vary- 
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ing degrees by the loss of self-consciousness? 
Why should the sense of personality play us so 
strange a trick as to vanish, at the moment of 
seemingly greatest power, in the very shadow of 
its own glory? 


Hypecrisy and Decorum,.......+ ceeeeeees London Saturday Review 

Simulation or dissimulation is a vice, and is 
rightly condemned as hypocrisy, when it is prac- 
tised for our own benefit, but in most cases it is a 
virtue when it is practised for the benefit of 
others. There is a certain kind of superficial con- 
formity to prevalent moral ideas, which each 
man owes to the society in which he lives, and 
which, when he practises it for the sake of society, 
not of himself, is in itself an important social 
virtue, even although this conformity may exist 
on the surface only. We may even go farther, 
and say that not only in this conformity in itself 
a social virtue, but it is the only kind of private 
virtue that Society has any right to exact of its 
members. Whether a man is in God’s sight really 
good or bad, is a question between man and God, 
and between a man and his very intimate friends. 
But the bulk of his acquaintances, and the com- 
munity of which he forms a part, has no concern 
at all with what he really is, nor, in any general 
sense, with what he does. Their sole legitimate 
concern is with what he allows them to see him 
do. Society has no right to demand of any of its 
members that they should be virtuous, because— 
ii for no other reason—it is only on rare occa- 
sions that Society can tell if a man be really 
virtuous or no: for Society has a right to demand 
—for this is a matter within its cognizance—that 
a man’s conduct should be decent; or, in other 
words that his behavior shall, in so far as it is 
open to general observation, be in decent con- 
formity to the prevalent moral standard. 

Decency is not synonymous with virtue—that is 
perfectly true: but still less is it antithetic to it. 
It is not synonymous with virtue any more than 
sobriety is; but it is, like sobriety, most em- 
phatically one of the virtues; and though of all 
virtues it may be said to be the most superficial, 
it is not for that reason any the less important. 
On the contrary, to Society it is the most im- 
portant, because it is with the surfaces of the 
lives of its members that Society comes pri- 
marily into contact, and it is through the character 
of these surfaces that Society is affected by the 
individual. Instead, therefore, of urging, as some 
might think we are doing, that virtue as a whole 
is a thing of the surface only, we are only urging 
that one virtue is; and that this virtue at all 
events Society demands even of those who are 
most deficient in others. 
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ONO NOO TIA, ocviessvenciacerevesecees New Orleans Times-Democrat 

“We have a good many tramps up in our part of 
the country,” said a sugar planter at the St. 
Charles yesterday, “and I’ve made something of a 
study of their peculiarities. The old idea that 
they carve marks and signs on fences, that can be 
read by all other members of the fraternity, is 
pure nonsense, of course, but 1 have known 
several instances in which one tramp would leave 
a trail, so to speak, for the guidance of a partner 
who might not put in an appearance for months. 
The first case of that kind | ever encountered was 
rather amusing. 

“T was riding, one spring day, down a road that 
passes through my place when I noticed a typical 
hobo industriously carving a sort of hieroglyphic 
on a big post standing near the fence. The mark 
consisted of a square and triangle, side by side, 
and he was just putting on the finishing touches 
as I arrived. My curiosity was at once aroused, 
and I determined to find out if possible exactly 
what the thing meant, so I pretended to collar the 
fellow, and after a little vigorous bluffing he told 
me he was putting up directions for his partner, 
who would be along some time in the fall. He 
assured me that the marks meant nothing in par- 
ticular, except that he had passed, and was going 
in the direction of the point of the triangle. 

“His partner, according to the story which I 
dragged put of him piece-meal, was doing a six- 
months’ jail sentence for slugging a policeman in 
Cincinnati, and when he got out on September 1 
would strike South, following a trail of carvings 
on water tanks, depots, barns and fence posts. 
When the first tramp struck a good place to loaf, 
he proposed to stop and wait for the other to 
catch up. ‘What's your partner’s name?’ I asked. 
‘It’s by rights William Sparks,’ said the hobo, ‘but 
everybody calls him “Appetite Bill,” on account of 
his always being hungry. He carries a sack to 
pack grub in, and has red whiskers and a funny- 
looking wart on one side of his nose.’ I was satis- 
fied from my prisoner’s manner that he was telling 
me the truth, so I took him up to the house, gave 
him a good dinner, and sent him on his way re- 
ioicing. 

“One afternoon in the fall I was driving home 
from the station when I passed a very dilapidated 
hobo with red stubble on his chin and a gunny 
sack under his arm, and some instinct told me 
that Mr. Sparks, alias Appetite Bill, had at last 
arrived. He seemed to be looking for landmarks, 
cand when he reached the big post I saw him stop, 


scrutinize the carving, and then start off with a 
new and confident step. 

“*Hello, Bill!’ | called. *How’s your appetite ?” 

“ “Appetite, he stammered, and gave such a 
violent start that he dropped his gunny sack. 

““Why, yes,’ said I, ‘perhaps they didn’t feed 
you very well at Cincinnati.’ 

“At the word Cincinnati he turned livid, and 
glared around with such evident intention of bolt- 
ing that I made haste to explain. ‘Don’t be 
alarmed,’ I said, ‘I met your side partner a few 
months ago, and he told me to look out for you.’ 
It took me some time to dissipate Bill’s suspicions, 
but when I finally succeeded in convincing him 
that it was all right, he told me a most interesting 
story of his journey across the country. 

“A professional hobo will follow the track of 
another hobo with an accuracy that is curiously 
suggestive of woodcraft. All the way down from 
Cincinnati Bill had never once lost the trail, and 
before he left I gave him an addressed postal- 
card, and got him to promise to put it in the mail 
when he caught up with his partner. 

“Less than a month later I received the card, 
bearing a Houston, Tex., date mark, so I presume 
it was there they met. Both of these tramps could 
read and write, and I asked Sparks particularly 
why his friend didn’t use some brief message in 
place of the hieroglyphic. He replied that it would 
attract too much attention, and other hoboes 
would be likely to add misleading words, while 
the little square and triangle passed unnoticed.” 


ig TS Laure FT. GON ..<ccceees New Lexington Tribune 


“Mother !” 

“Laviny !” 

The shrill young voice and the shrill old voice 
cut sharply through the warm, palpitating spring 
air. 

Up the long steep of the barren hillside 
stretched a row of smoke-blackened miners’ cab- 
ins, all ugly, all alike. Underneath, the solid sand- 
stone covered with a few scanty inches of soil; 
overhead, the brilliant sky and burning sun; 
around, heaps of burnt out, red-streaked slack and 
gray ashes. A door in one of the houses opened, 
in answer to the call, and a woman came out. She 
was a slim, spare creature, clad in faded print, 
daintily clean, smooth bands of dark hair above 
the white forehead and deep-set eyes, and over 
her flat chest was fastened a cluster of cherry 
blossoms. The old woman and the child, each 
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with a handful of dandelions, broke out, at sight 
of her, the little girl beginning first: 

“These are posies, aren’t they, mammy, dear? 
Gran. says they are only weeds, but I know better. 
They are yellow like gold, and they smell sweet, 
and the bees love ’em.” 

“Now, listen, Laviny,” quavered the old woman, 
“I know what a posy is. We had lots at home, 
a whole border on each side of the walk; laylocks 
and clove pinks and sweet Williams and ragged 
robins. all so smelly and bright, set agin the green 
grass. Sissy’s little and she don’t know. Dande- 
lions ain’t nothin’ at all but weeds.” 

The woman looked down at the anxious quiver- 
ing old face and then at the eager quivering 
young face. She thought for a moment and then 
took the spray of blossoms from her breast. 

“T don’t know,’ she said slowly. “It is a good 
deal as you look at things. Now, I read in the 
paper the other day that there is another country, 
away off—Japan, I think they call it—and it is 
so full of lovely flowers and plants and trees that 
they call it the Flowery Kingdom. They have 
great blossoms there that only open at night and 
some that the scent makes the air sweet for miles, 
and all that, but every year they give up one day 
to the flowers of the cherry tree, and they dress 
their houses and churches and themselves with 
the blooms and sit at the tables and drink tea 
under the white-flowered trees, and everybody 
makes much of the little common flowe® It is 
sort of sweet, isn’t it? And dandelions, too, they 
are so bright and gay, and something in the way 
they smell stirs one up and minds one of things 
they want to do and people they used to know.” 

“Well, now,” cried the old woman, “if that ain’t 
so! Our yard was full of ’em, set like yellow 
stars in the green grass. Look at them, Sissy. 
Such cunnin’ little green buds away down at the 
roots. . Come on, let’s get some more.” 

“Come on,” said Sissy. 

And the old child and the young child went on 
their happy quest, while the slender woman, her 
face down against the cherry tree blooms, turned 
and went back into the dingy cabin. 


Primitive Alabamians...,AnnaB. Lyon..... Mobile Saturday Review 


“They air orful cu’rous folks,” said my com- 
panion. 

“I like odd people,” I told her. 

She was a country woman from one of the 
lower counties, and scorned the ways and denizens 
of that portion of the State where destiny had 
sent her for a short time. 

“Hit pears ter me like this here air ther ill- 
conceivedest part er ther worl’ I ever seen,” she 
went on. 
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I didn’t care to tell her I agreed with her, so 
murmured: “It is somewhat uncivilized.” 

“Lawd, they hain’t got no sort er decent ways 
er no kin I kin tell yer.” 

“And you say the people we are going to see 
are particularly primitive?” 

“Ef yer mean they hain’t got no ways like us— 
yes.” 

We went on slowly until we reached a rude 
gate, roughly set in a zig-zag fence. We pushed 
it open and walked up the hard path to the house. 
A girl squatted on the front porch shelling corn, 
but when she turned and saw us she disappeared 
through the wide open door. There was no step 
from the ground to the porch, only the hewn sec- 
tion of a huge log. We struggled to the edge of 
the floor, then paused, awaiting an invitation to 
enter. Our skirts swept against a pile of corn- 
cobs, and our elbows touched the upright pieces 
of a loom near which was a bucket of water. In 
a moment an old woman came and bade us enter. 

“Walk right een,” she urged. 

We did. I was introduced, and we sat down 
close to the door, for which. I was thankful, as 
the place had the delightful odor of a chicken- 
coop. 

“I sho’ air glad ter mek yer ’quaintince,” our 
hostess told me. She was very tall, with a seamed 
face that might have been handsome in her in- 
fancy if one could have sent one’s mind back that 
far. Her hair must have been curly, though it 
looked as if it hadn’t been combed for ages; it 
was reeking with grease and perspiration, and 
had an unsavory odor. Her costume was a calico 
skirt and a hideously constructed white cotton 
sacque with a collar. She was barefooted, and 
her feet positively had the appearance of being 
covered with hide instead of skin. But she sat 
down near the door and, tilting her chair against 
the wall, crossed them as complacently as if they 
had been shod in the daintiest satin. 

The room was low-ceiled with rafters that were 
hung with hanks of wool, soft and creamy in hue. 
There were also some of butternut and delicious 
old-blue. A fireplace was at one end of the 
chamber; near it was a small window with no 
sash, merely a heavy wooden shutter which was 
partly open. Two beds stood close together in the 
opposite corner. They were covered with spot- 
less counterpanes of tufted white material that 
inspired envy in my heart. 

“Yer air lookin’ ait my spreads, hain’t yer?” 
the old lady asked. 

“They are lovely,” I answered. 

“They air turfed,” she said. “I weaved ’em 
outen my own cotton an’ worked all them fuzzy 
things on ’em.” 
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“She’s a mighty smart pusson, I think,” my 
guide ventured. 

“Hit hain’t nothin’ ter what I kin do; yer all 
ought ter see my ole man’s Sunday coat.” 

Her voice trembled with gratification. 

“We would like to see it,” I told her. 

She rose from her chair and went to a red- 
stained chest of drawers with glass knobs, and 
took from it the cherished garment. 

“Look er here,” she exclaimed. “I raised ther 
sheep whut this here wool growed on, an’ I spun 
an’ weaved hit. This here’s whut yer mought call 
er frock coat—least that’s ther pattrun whut I cut 
hit by before ther rebel war.” 

She stood before us, a grotesque, pathetic 
figure, holding the antiquated thing up for better 
inspection. It was made of the softest, finest stuff, 
but so odd in style that I had to smile. The tails 
were as long and full as those on the dress-coats 
of William Penn or his contemporaries, and were 
ornamented with revers fastened down with horn 
buttons; it was lined—the body—with black and 
white checked goods, but the tail had a gorgeous 
lining as varied as Joseph’s coat. 





PE idnrciciescebeheessadsestaneensoommbnckad Lewiston Jeurnal 


The salty old pilots who bring the English 
steamers into the Portland harbor and who guide 
them out again, got long ago to regard the sea as 
a tame sort of a critter that growls a good deal on 
occasion but who really means no harm. 

The pilots plan to leave the big ships on their 
outbound: voyage off Half Way Rock. Most of 
them drop into their dories over the side, and if 
the weather is at all suitable they row back. 

Once in a while it happens that the sea is so 
rough that the pilot is obliged to stay on board the 
big liner until they arrive in Halifax—coming 
back to Portland on the next boat. 

But the pilots do not like to make a trip of that 
sort. And there is one man who has never done 
it and who vows that he never will. And the 
chances that he has taken in preserving that vow 
are phenomenal. 

On one trip out the sea was so fierce that the 
captain of the steamer insisted that the pilot stay 
on board. 

“Why, you dom fule,” said the bluff old Scot 
skipper, “it’s modness to go off in that sea. I 
won't have ye to do eet. Ye stay on board till we 
get to Halifax.” 

The pilot buttoned his jacket close to the grizzle 
below his chin and lighted his pipe. 

“T never heered of a Portland pilot bein’ ab- 
ducted afore,” growled he, “and I don’t believe 
there’s power enough on board this ship to keep 
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me. I’ve never been away from Portland over 
Sunday in all my life, and, damme, I never will 
break my record.” 

And as the Scotsman didn’t want any abduction 
case on his hands, he swore Hieland oaths as the 
doughty Yankee, oars in hand, went reeling in his 
dory down to the water. And a moment after he 
went whirling away among the tumbling waves— 
a bit of drift that looked absolutely pathetic from 
the lofty deck of the liner. 

It didn’t seem as though the dory could live a 
moment in the smother of the sea. Every time 
the little boat went down in the trough those who 
watched did not expect to see it rise into sight 
again. . But up it swept regularly and down it 
went—and then passed out of the ken of the 
steamer hurrying on its way. 

But the keeper of the Half Way Light watched 
the embarkation of the skipper through his glass. 
He knew who was coming across that field of 
boiling surge. 

“That’s old Dan Walker,” he said to his mate, 
as he passed to him the glass. “There’s isn’t an- 
other man on the coast who would tackle that job, 
and by gracious, I’m afraid this is too much for 
him. I’m bettin’ he never makes this rock.” 

But on came Uncle Daniel, rowing steadily, the 
head of his dory up to the wind and facing the 
rollers, and easing in toward the rocks on the 
watery slopes. He proposed to make Half Way 
station and wait for smoother weather. 

The two men on the light put on their oil skins 
and went outside. They hung to iron stanchions and 
faced the sting of the flying spume, watching for 
Uncle Daniel to come sweeping in to their shore. 
There, in gaining those rocks, lay his danger. 
Even for a master of the dory it seemed almost 
impossible to land there in that boil and turmoil 
of the sea, Cast on shore, even by the lightest of 
one of those seas pounding there, it seemed that 
a dory must surely be smashed into toothpicks. 

The two men hung by their stanchions and 
looked into the smother. 

“There he con.es,” cried one,” into the ear of 
his companion. 

And every now and then on the crest of a dis- 
tant wave could be seen the cockle shell of the 
daring old mariner. Nearer he came. Now he 
was rowing hard to keep his dory off the rocks 
until there should be a good opportunity to land. 
At last, the two men watching him breathlessly, 
he gave a whoop and let himself sweep toward the 
dripping rocks. The light-keepers rushed to grab 
the dory’s prow, but in some way they missed her 
and the craft went back and tipped over. The 
next wave tossed the boat higher up and one of 
the light-keepers seized it and held it. The other 
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man grabbed Uncle Daniel just as he was sliding 
off the rocks into deep water. And up he came to 
a safe place, choking and spluttering. The men 
carried him into the house, and an hour later he 
was sitting by the fire with all his wits back. 

And the only comment he made on the affair 
was when he found that in the fracas he had 
broken his best pipe. There was never a word 
for the wonderful escape he had had—and for that 
matter the men who had pulled him out didn’t 
look for any thanks or comments. Such is human 
nature among the conservatives of the rugged 
Maine coast. 


ee TGR isa 006ne 60000 400056-0008 4008s nsesseceonsses The Sketch 


The Yaqui Indians have been on the war-path 
against the Mexicans. Every reader of the daily 
papers is aware of that fact. Few readers of the 
daily papers are, however, aware that the leader 
of this most warlike of all warlike tribes of the 
red man is a woman. 

Santa Teresa, the people call her. 
Ureno is her name. 

This girl recalls the strange tradition of the 
Yaqui race. 

Once, in the days of long ago, there was a Yaqui 
maid with beauty like the noon.  Illitas, her 
people called her. A Spaniard came among the 
tribe. He looked upon Illitas. Illitas looked at 
him. It was the old story, older even than the 
Yaqui tribe, as old as the love of man and woman. 
One morning Illitas was missing. Those who 
went to seek her found—not the beautiful maid, 
but all that was left of the woman, cold and stark, 
at the foot of a cliff, from which she had hurled 
herself that she might not live for man to point 
the finger of scorn at her. From that day the 
Yaquis have hated the Spaniards and hated the 
Mexicans born of that accursed race. 

What Illitas was, that is Teresa. Her father 
was a Yaqui chief who, his hatred lulled for the 
moment, perhaps, by the years of peace which 
followed the last Indian War, sent his little 
daughter among the Mexicans that she might 
learn the ways of the white men and the arts of 
civilization. 

Teresa, from the window of her school, looked 
out and saw a son of Mexico, tall of stature, 
broad of shoulder, with a face like Apollo. How 
should she know, poor, simple child, that his heart 
was as the heart of Vulcan? 

The Mexican looked upon the child, and left the 
sting of love within her heart. Then he turned, 
in spite of her cry, and went away. 

They met once more. The child looked upon 
the Mexican and left the sting of steel within his 
heart. 


Teresa 
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It was she who turned this time, in spite of his 
cry, and went away. She went home to her 
people, to the home of her father. Sorrow had 
turned the child into a woman, hatred had turned 
the woman into the spirit of revenge. The ruin 
that one man wrought in her life, that would she 
bring against his whole accursed tribe. The child 
of the Yaquis returned to her people, and the 
Mexican dress was torn from off her back. 

“For the death of my daughter’s honor, the 
death of the people whose accursed son betrayed 
her!” cried the chief, her father. That night he 
summoned the chiefs of his tribe. 

“Tell them your story, daughter of the Yaqui 
tribe,” he said. 

Teresa spoke. Her words were fire. Her 
speech was steel. Her story melted the hearts o1 
her listeners, yet made them as hard as iron. 

“Tllitas come to life!” they cried; “Illitas of the 
-Yaquis in the flesh again! Avenge Illitas and 
yourself, and we will avenge Illitas and Teresa!” 

“Illitas and Teresa!” rang through the night, 
and the men went out. 

The army of the Mexicans took the field. What 
were the twenty hundred Yaquis against the 
twenty thousand soldiers of Mexico? 

Teresa’s father fell pierced with twenty 
wounds, his daughter by his side. Defeated but 
unconquered, Teresa led her men into the moun- 
tains. Another week she led them forth, and once 
again they burned and ravaged the country round. 
Once more the Mexicans advanced against her, 
and once more she retreated. She sought a refuge 
in Texas, and when, a year ago, the President of 
the Republic had his hands full of other matters, 
she emerged from her retreat to harass once 
again the country that she hated. 

Then came a time of disaffection. Her warriors 
grew tired of the fight that never ended and never 
brought an undisputed victory. 

“We are weary! We will rest!” they cried. 

Teresa looked at them scornfully. But rest they 
would, and even she could not reinspire them to 
fight. She went away. In Texas once again she 
sought a refuge. She waited her time, and a few 
weeks ago she reappeared among the tribe. 

“Teresa has arrived—Santa Teresa has come 
back!” they cried. It was the old Teresa—Teresa 
the Vengeful, Teresa the Hater of Mexico, Teresa 
the Daughter of the Yaquis. 

“What are you going to do?” they asked. 

“Fight,” she replied. 

Again, as in the days before her enthusiasm in- 
spired the people. They gathered round her, and 
within a week she was once more at the head of 
her little army, ravaging the Mexican villages, 
murdering the Mexican men and women. 
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Brief Comment: Literary Sayings and Doings 


The centenary of Cowper’s death was 
elaborately celebrated at Olney. 

W. L. Courtney is writing the biography 
of Thomas Hardy for the English Writers of 
To-day Series. 

The Macmillan Company has just undertaken 
the publication of the Temple Encyclopedic 
Primers, which are issued in London by Dent. 
The Atlantic announces a pair of articles 
for its June and July issues by ex-President Cleve- 
land entitled The Independence of the Executive. 
Mark Twain has two books preparing for 
early publication. One is a collection of short 
stories, the other a volume of essays on literary 
and general subjects. 

The Brothers of the Book, of Gouverneur, 
N. Y., have just published a new rendering of the 
Rubaiyat by Elizabeth Alden Curtis, with an in- 
troduction by Richard Burton. 

The first volume of a new poetical series, 
to be called the Lyric Library, and to be published 
by Richard Badger & Co., will be Ernest Mc- 
Gaffey’s Poems of the Town. 

The Popular Science Monthly has been 
sold by D. Appleton & Co. to a number of gentle- 
men more or less closely associated with Columbia 
University, who will continue its publication 
along the lines upon which its success was estab- 
lished. 























Ambassador Choate, in the course of a re- 
cent speech before the Authors’ Club, of London, 
named four books which he argued were for all 
time and all sorts and conditions of men. They 
were Don Quixote, Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson 
Crusoe and The Compleat Angler. 

W. G. Collingwood’s Life and Work of 
Ruskin has been reissued in London, and a new 
edition will shortly appear in this country. Many 
new biographical details and a number of letters 
hitherto unprinted have been added. In the final 
chapter Mr. Collingwood gives the story of Rus- 
kin’s last days at Brantwood. 

The Justin Winsor prize of $100, offered by 
the American Historical Association for the en- 
couragement of less well-known writers, will be 
awarded for the year 1900 to the best unpub- 
lished monographic work based upon original in- 
vestigation in American history that shall be 
submitted to the Committee of Award on or before 
October 1, 1900. For full particulars address 
Prof. Charles M. Andrews, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Langdon Mitchell, son of Dr. Weir Mit- 
chell, has dramatized his father’s story, The Ad- 














ventures of Francois, which will be produced next 
season by Mrs. Fiske. Dr. Mitchell has had a 
great many inviting offers for the right to drama- 
tize his historical romance, Hugh Wynne. His 
son is now said to be at work upon a dramatic 
version of this book. 

The irrepressible question as to Bacon’s 
authorship of the plays which bear Shakespeare’s 
name comes up again in a book by the Hon. 
Charles Allen, published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., entitled Notes on the Bacon-Shakespeare 
Question. The book is a formidable massing of 
evidence for Shakespeare, the basis of which is 
the argument that so learned a jurist as Bacon 
could not have written into plays and poems such 
poor legal knowledge as Shakespeare has dis- 
played. 





Many valuable articles and essays are 
buried in the files of unindexed magazines. A 
second-hand bookseller of New York recently pur- 
chased several thousand old American magazines, 
separated the leading articles from their wire 
fastenings and bound each in paper covers with 
printed labels giving the titles and authorships. 
He is now selling the pamphlets at more than the 
original price of the magazines from which they 
were extracted. 

Justin McCarthy is at the present time en- 
tirely devoted to historical work. He is finishing 
his History of the Four Georges, rounding off 
the work with several chapters devoted to Will- 
iam the Fourth. This joins the History of the 
Georges to the History of Our Own Times, and 
the completed work presents a record of England 
since the accession of the house of Hanover. Mr. 
McCarthy’s next book will be a history of the 
reign of Queen Anne. 

The International Monthly has started a 
laudable enterprise in a series of teachers’ fellow- 
ships, which the editors propose to award to the 
ten best essays on history, philosophy and psycho- 
logy, sociology, comparative religion, literature, 
fine arts, biology, geology, economics and com- 
merce and education. The prizes will be $150 for 
each essay, and the competition is open to all per- 
sons engaged in active teaching. The ten dif- 
ferent departments are arranged to cover a broad 
field of knowledge, as well as to afford freedom in 
the choice of subject. No arbitrary definition is 
given to any one department, and only a very 
general interpretation of these departments is in- 
tended. The department of biology is to include 
botany and zodlogy, while the department of 




















BRIEF COMMENT: LITERARY SAYINGS AND DOINGS 


education will include all subjects of importance 
in the science of education from the kindergarten 
to the more advanced collegiate grades of instruc- 
tion. 

Intelligence in Plants and Animals is the 
title of a volume by Thomas G. Gentry, Sc.D., 
which will also shortly be published by the 
Doubleday and McClure Company. Dr. Gentry 
goes so far in his scientific research as to claim 
soul and immortality for plants and animals, and 
he offers some curious theories as evidence there- 
of. While the author believes that the lower 
animals are capable of a future state, he does not, 
like St. Francis, actually preach to birds. Among 
other things he expresses his conviction that not 
only will man share the future life with beast, 
bird, insect and such like, but that tree and shrub 
and flower will be there to continue the life begun 
on earth and reach out to higher and fuller de- 
velopment. 

——A reviewer in the New York Times de- 
clares that “With its vital characters, its rich- 
ness of dramatic incident, its marvelous insight, 
its brilliant style, Resurrection will charm as a 
literary masterpiece many who will lightly toss 
aside its gospel as the dream of a fanatic. The 
reader, however, who approaches it with an open 
and a reverent soul can scarcely avoid the conclu- 
sion that here are the words of a prophet of 
righteousness to whom it has been given to know 
much of the mind of Christ, and who, ‘not dis- 
obedient unto the heavenly vision,’ counts it his 
mission to interpret that mind to the world. He 
will esteem this crowning work of his genius no 
better than a failure unless its revelation of sin, 
of suffering, of need, of responsibility, presses 
home to the conscience of every one of his readers 
the question he has so greatly and so simply an- 
swered in his own life: ‘What Must We Do 
Then?’ ” 

The annual book production of Germany is 
as large as that of England, France, and the Uni- 
ted States combined. In 1898 there were 23,739 
works published, or 65 for every day in the year. 
Of these 3,063 belonged to the department of 
belles lettres, or over eight volumes a day of epic, 
dramatic, and lyrical productions. The record 
for 1899 shows an increase over these figures. No 
wonder that Dr. Hans Fischer writes as follows 
in a Leipsic paper: “It is not to be wondered 
at that in view of this productiveness books have 
lost their influence and their dignity. They are 
becoming as multitudinous as old coats, and book- 
sellers are beginning to dispose of them by the 
pound as though they were beefsteaks. And of 
all these books in the department of belles let- 
tres there are exceedingly few that have any 
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worth or value, the majority of them being more 
than objectionable either from a literary or from 
a moral point of view. 

Gustav Freitag is reported in the Frank- 
furter Zeitung to have given the following ad- 
vice to a young and aspiring novelist: Even if 
you possessed the greatest poetical power, and a 
talent for narrative as great as that of Walter 
Scott, Dickens, and others of the best, you ought 
not at present to think of putting your scientific 
studies into the background and risk your future 
existence on novel-writing or other poetical ac- 
tivity. You must first, by serious work and the 
position it may make for you among your fellow- 
men, ripen to manhood, and you must gain a cer- 
tain mastery over life before you can have the 
right to idealize in an artistic work the fate of 
man. On the path you now are inclined to follow, 
you will only reap disappointment and probably 
a speedy decline of your powers. In the empty 
and uncertain existence of an “author” you will 
only learn to know the time imperfectly and from 
the wrong side. Observation alone does not edu- 
cate a man; it needs above all a firm position in 
a circle of worldly interest and clear duties. As a 
young author, you would, after a half-success, 
only be able to gain a tolerably secure place as a 
journalist, a profession very unfavorable to artis- 
tic creation. My warning is the result of what IL 
have observed during my life of the fate of many 
young writers, and it is a truth which I have re- 
peatedly had cause to state; for the number of 
those who, like you, would like to choose the 
pleasant game of free invention instead of the 
self-denial and exertion of scientific research is 
very great. Whether your talent is strong 
enough to support your whole life, I can say as 
little as any other man. If the impulse you have 
lasts and the strength to carry it out, it will in 
any case break through all obstacles; and if you 
now do your nearest duty perfectly, you may 
trust the future. 

The readers of London Truth were lately 
asked to name what they thought the twenty best 
books in the world. The following is the result 
of the vote, following the order of popularity: 
The Bible, Shakespeare, Homer, Paradise Lost, 
Vanity Fair, Dante, The Pilgrim’s Progress, Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall, Ivanhoe, Robinson Crusoe, 
Carlyle’s French Revolution, The Imitation of 
Christ, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Pickwick, 
Tennyson, The Arabian Nights, Virgil, Moliere, 
David Copperfield, The Vicar of Wakefield. It 
is noticeable that there are on this list two an- 
cient classics one French and one Italian, but not 
one German book, nor, it may be added, one rep- 
resentative of American literature. 
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In Dialect: Selections of Character Verse 


Te 


Corrymeela....... Moira O'Neill....... Songs of the Glens ef Antrim 


Over here in England I’m helpin’ wi’ the hay, 

An’ I wisht I was in Ireland the livelong day; 

Weary on the English hay, an’ sorra take the 
wheat! 

Och! Corrymeela an’ the blue sky over it. 


There’s a deep, dumb river flowin’ by beyont the 
heavy trees, 

a air is mo’thered wi’ the hummin’ o’ the 
ees; 

I wisht I’d hear the Claddagh burn go runnin’ 
through the heat 

Past Corrymeela, wi’ the blue sky over it. 


The people that’s in England is richer nor the Jews, 

There’s not the smallest young gossoon but thra- 
vels in his shoes! 

I'd give the pipe between me teeth to see a barefut 
child. i 

Och! Corrymeela an’ the low south wind. 


Here’s hands so full o’ money an’ hearts so full o’ 
care. 

By the luck o’ love! I’d still go light for all I did 
go bare. 

“God save ye, colleen dhas,” I said; the girl she 
thought me wild. 

Far Corrymeela, an’ the low south wind. 

D’ye mind me now, the song at night is mortal 
hard to raise, 

The girls are heavy goin’ here, the boys are ill to 
plase; 

When ones’t I’m out this workin’ hive, -tis I'll be 
back again— 

Ay, Corrymeela, in the same soft rain. 

The puff o’ smoke from one ould roof before an 
English town! : ‘ 

For a shaugh wid Andy Feelan here I’d give a sil- 
ver crown; 


For a curl o’ hair like Mollie’s ye’ll ask the like in 
vain, ; 

Sweet Corrymeela, an’ the same soft rain. 

A Dance at the Ranch....... Pvcvdsesocccocecese Denver Evening Post 

From every point they gaily come, the broncos’ un- 
shod feet 


Pat at the green sod of the range with quick em- 
phatic beat; 

The tresses of the buxom girls as banners stream 
behind— 

Like silken castigating whips cut at the sweeping 
wind. 

The dashing cowboys, brown of face, sit in their 
saddle thrones 

And sing the wild songs of the range in free uncul- 
tured tones, 

Or ride beside the pretty girls, like gallant cavaliers, 

And pour the usual fairy tales into their listening 
ears. , ; 

Within the “best room” of the ranch the jolly gath- 
ered throng 

Buzz like a swarm of human bees and lade the air 
with song, “ ‘ 

The maidens tap their sweetest smiles and give their 
tongues full rein 


In efforts to entrap the boys-in admiration’s chain. 

The fiddler tunes the strings with pick of thumb and 
scrape of bow, 

Finds one string keyed a note too high, another 
keyed too low, 

Then rosins up the tight-drawn hairs, the young 
folks in a fret 

Until their ears are greeted with the warning 
words: “All set!” 


S’lute yer pardners! Let ’er go! 
Balance all an’ do-se-do! 

Swing yer girls an’ run away! 
Right an’ left an’ gents sashay! 
Gents to right an’ swing or cheat! 
On to_next gal an’ repeat! 
Balance next an’ don’t be shy! 
Swing yer pard an’ swing ’er high! 
Bunch the gals an’ circle ’round! 
Whack yer feet ontil they bound! 
Form a basket! Break away! 
Swing an’ kiss an’ all git gay! 
Al’man left an’ balance all! 

Lift yer hoofs an’ let ’em fall! 
Swing yer op’sites! Swing agin! 
Kiss the sage hens if you kin! 


An thus the merry dance goes on till morning’s 
struggling light 

In lengthening streaks of gray breaks down the 
barriers of night, 

And bronks are mounted in the glow of early morr- 
ing skies 

By weary-limbed young revelers with drooping, 
sleeping eyes. 

The cowboys to the ranges speed to “work” the 
lowing herds, 

The girls within their chambers hide to sleep like 
weary birds, 

And for a week the young folks talk of what a 
jolly spree 

They had that night at Jackson’s ranch down on 
the Owyhee. 


The Bachsiiding Brother .......ccccccssscees seeseeees N. 0. Picayune 


De screech-owl screech fum dé ole barn lof’; 

“You drinked yo’ dram-sence you done swore off, 
En you gwine de way 
Whar de sinners stay, 

En Satan gwine ter git you at de Jedgment Day!” 


En de ole ha’nt call fum de ole chu’ch wall: 
“You des 90 triflin’ dat you had ter fall! 
En you gwine de way 
Whar de brimstone stay, 
En Satan gwine ter git you at de Jedgment Day!” 


En I shake and shiver, en I hunt fer kiver, 

En I say: “Good” Lawd, won’t you please deliver! 
Kase my hopes is vain 
En I tells you plain. 

I drinked my dram fer ter ease my pain!” 


Den de screech-owl screech fum de north en south: 
“You drinked dat dram en you smacked yo’ mouth! 
En you gwine de way 
Whar de brimstone stay, 
En Satan gwine to roas’ you at de Jedgment Day!” 
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Child Verse 


The Camel Legend,.....++.++ Adelbert F. Caldwell,..... ... Outlook 


In Camel Land—’twas years ago 
(As all the early records show) ,— 
Mr. and Mrs. Camel, tall, 

Had on their backs no hump at all. 


They were as proud as proud could be 
Of their physique—as one could see. 

At home they used to joke and laugh, 
Because so stooped their friend Giraffe! 


When their two babies came to bless 
Their home with camel loveliness, 

Their joy was full. ‘Dear wife,” said he, 
“Our boys are straight as straight can be!” 


But when their age was six or eight 
(It pains me this fact to relate), 
The parents’ counsels (so they say) 
The boys neglected to obey. 


“Oh, sit up straight!” the mother cried, 
When their round shoulders she espied. 
“You'll be humpbacked unless you do,” 
The father said—‘“a thing you'll rue!” 





But no! the boys had their own way, 
Refusing counsel to obey, 
Until—too late to change, alack! 
Kach had a hump upon his back. 


Timothy Browe....ccccescscccese coceccsseccccsveseces St. Nicholas 


Oh, Timothy Brown was a terrible scamp, 
And lessons he voted a bore! 

French, grammar, geography, history, sums, 
He vowed he’d not learn any more. 

At the end of the year he knew nothing at all 
About anything under the sun— 

French, grammar, geography, history, sums, 
He’d forgotten them every one. 


One day a rich uncle said, “Timothy Brown, 
I’ll ask you a question or two. 

If I’m forty-five, and you’re younger than I, 
How much am I older than you?” 

Well, Timothy Brown he thought for a while, 
And at last he discovered this fact, 

That he hadn’t a notion how long he’d been born, 
And he didn’t know how to subtract. 


“Come, when is your birthday? I’ll give you a tip,” 
Said his uncle, and patted his pate, 
But Timothy Brown he burst into tears, 
He couldn’t remember the date! 
That’s the end of the story of Timothy Brown— 
A story that’s perfectly true. 
And perhaps there’s a moral for no one at all, 
And perhaps there’s a moral for you! 


Nursery Puzzle. ..Jennie B. Hartswick,..Woman’s Home Companio 


Affairs in our nursery 
Are really very mixed; 
Perhaps you kindly may suggest 
A way to get them fixed. 
If you should come to visit us 
You'd find within our doors 
A little knickerbockered girl 
And a boy in pinafores. 


For sturdy Richard dearly loves 
To play with girlish toys, 

While blue-eyed Marjory declares 
A preference for boys. 

When little maidens come to call 
They always play with Dick, 

While Marjory is happy with 
A jack-knife and a stick. 


But when the neighbor laddies come 
To spend an afternoon, 

Then Madge is in her element, 
And all of us are soon 

Employed in rushing here and there 
A-dodging of their balls, 

While Richard does the washing for 
His family of dolls. 


And when on dismal rainy days 
They choose a cozy nook 

Beside the glowing nursery fire, 
Each with a story-book, 

’Tis “Alice’s Adventures” that 
Our Richard’s buried in, 

While Marjory with interest 
Reads ““Huckleberry Finn.” 


We know that we have children two— 
A boy and girl—no more, 
Yet funny Uncle Tom insists 
That really we have four, 
And undertakes to prove to us, 
By arguments prolix, 
That we possess two Marjories 
And a pair of little Dicks. 


A Batter Of HOaGIAG.«200ccccccvvesesscesecceeses Sunday Magazine 


A little girl who went to school, 
One day saw that the figure 9 
When upside down was just a 6. 
She laughed and thought it very fine. 
When grandma said, “How old are you?” 
What do you think the lassie said? 
“I’m 9 when standing up like this, 
And 6 if I stand on my head!” 


DOF0 PONG aoovncces00se:c0006s0scescecessces Cassell'sLitile Foiks 


The pencil heaved a weary sigh, 
And murmured to the pen, 

“T haven’t felt so out of sorts 
Since—oh, I don’t know when! 


“The penknife treats me very ill, 
It cuts me in the street, 

And really is extremely sharp 
Whene’er we chance to meet. 


“And when I broke the other day 
Beneath its bitter stroke, 

It said ‘It didn’t see the point,’ 
Neither did I the joke! 


“With many troubles I’m depressed, 
My heart just feels like lead.” 

The pen mopped up an inky tear; 
“I weep for you,” it said. 
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Sayings of the Children’ 





Little two-year-old Harold had never been 
accustomed to hear “baby talk.” One day when 
he was calling with his mamma, the lady of the 
house, thinking to amuse the child, pointed out a 
steam engine standing on a railroad track not far 
from the house. “Do you see the choo-choo, 
Baby?” she said. The little man looked first at 
her, then at the engine with a troubled look 
on his little face—then he asked gravely: “Do 
you mean the locomotive ?”} 

A little lad from the country was making 
a visit to a city aunt, and being kept in doors 
all day by the rain, had exhausted all her means 
of entertainment when he asked, “Can you draw 
pictures, Auntie?” “Why, of course,” replied the 
weary hostess, with the mental reservation “that 
any one could draw well enough for such a child.” 
Pad and pencil were soon in hand and to the 
question “What shall I draw first?” the little fel- 
low replied “Draw a cow.” The cow was received 
with immoderate bursts of laughter and when fol- 
lowed by a chicken, which received the same 
doubtful compliment, the aunt exclaimed: “If 
you make fun of my pictures I shall not draw 
any more.” Sobered at once, the young critic 
begged for more. “Draw a pig, auntie, please 
do draw a pig.” When the attempt at a pig ap- 
peared, all was quiet for a moment, then the boy 
with serious mouth and laughing eyes, looked first 
at the picture and then at his aunt and shouted, 
“Did you ever see a pig?” t 

A little girl of four years was riding past 
a cemetery with her mother. Looking up she said: 
“Mamma, how long after they bury a person be- 
fore the gravestone comes up ?”’+ 

We were spending the winter in old Fort- 
ress Monroe and the small boy of the family had 
been cautioned repeatedly not to drink any water 
that had not been bottled, as it was not safe. One 
day, when something had gone wrong and he was 
crying bitterly, his mother called cheerily to him: 
“Kenneth, do you know that your tears are salt? 
Catch the next one and taste it!” Stopping his 
sobs for a moment he wailed forth in the most 
dismal tones: “Oh, no; I’m ’fraid to—it hasn’t 
been boiled.” 

Little Jean’s dolly had met with an acci- 
dent and her mother had procured a new head 
for it. The removal of the old head proved to 
be a rather difficult task, which Jean watched with 

















*Compiled from Contemporaries. 
Contributed to Current Literature. 


great interest. “I’m afraid, Jean, I can’t get this 
old head off,” said her mother. Jean’s face 
glowed with the light of an inspiration as she 
said, “Never mind, mamma, just take the body 
off.”’F 

A small boy of six was found stepping on 
the nursery window railing for the entertainment 
of small boys in the street. His mother, terror- 
stricken, exclaimed: “Francis, don’t you know 
that if you fall you will be killed?” “And taken 
to the dead ground,” added Clair, a younger and 
less venturesome brother. “No,” replied Francis, 
“I would go first to the funeral, then to the burial 
ground and then to heaven.”+ 

The teacher of a Kansas City school had 
to leave the room for a few minutes and gave the 
children some drawing to do. When she came 
back there was in the atmosphere something that 
told her that all had not gone well during her 
absence, and two of the boys were hanging their 
heads. “Now, boys,” she asked sorrowfully, “have 
you been doing something that you know I should 
not have liked you to do?” “Yess’m,” came the 
meek reply. “What did you do?” “Well, you see, 
we thought you’d ask who’d whispered when you 
came back, so we just talked out loud.” 

A teacher was explaining to a little girl 
how the trees developed their foliage in the 
springtime. “Ah, yes,” said the little miss, “I 
understand; they keep their summer clothes in 
their trunks !” 

A little north side chap who has a good 
deal of human nature in his make-up was saying 
his prayers before retiring one evening, and after 
asking a blessing for the various members of the 
household he concluded as follows: “And don’t 
forget to bless Brother Jim and make him as 
good a boy as I am.” 

She was a motherly little girl of seven 
years, while her companion was a pert little chap 
of five. They were promenading down the sunny 
side of the street, when she suddenly stopped and 
looked at him. “My goodness,” she said, admir- 
ingly and in a patronizing manner, “but you're a 
cute little kid.” “I withsh you to understhand, 
Maudie Jones, that only children under five years 
old is cute. I’m more’n five,” was the little fel- 
low’s instant response. ; 

It was the first time Dorothy had seen a 
street-sprinkler. “Oh, mamma,” she exclaimed 
with wide-open eyes, “just see what that man’s 
got on his wagon to keep the boys from riding on 
behind !” 
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Library Table: Glimpses of New Books 


A History of the People of the United States. 
By John Bach McMaster. Volume V. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 


The fifth volume of Prof. McMaster’s History 
of the United States deals with the years from 
1821 to 1830. This is a period which has received 
comparatively little attention. It includes the 
close of Monroe’s term, the administration of John 
Quincy Adams and the stormy opening of Jack- 
son’s administration. Many factors in the national 
life came into existence in those days, which are 
just now beginning to come to fruition. Among 
these may be mentioned the development of the 
Democratic spirit, the experiments in banking and 
finance, the changing relations between the East 
and the West, and especially the modern interest in 
social and municipal problems. The author is par- 
ticularly lucid and satisfactory in his treatment 
of these phases of national life. The volume opens 
with a chapter on the early settlement of Texas 
and of Oregon, with the announcement to Russia 
of the anti-colonization part of the Monroe doc- 
trine. The second chapter chases the growth of 
the Monroe doctrine to its final enunciation. Eight 
chapters are devoted to a description of the social, 
political and literary condition which paved the 
way to the success of Andrew Jackson. In an in- 
teresting sketch the author gives many new par- 
ticulars of the first appearance of the working- 
man as a factor in political life, of the curious 
socialistic movement of Owen and Fanny Wright, 
and the first manifestations of the anti-Masonic 
party. There is a chapter on the negro problem, 
and one traces the tariff agitation of 1824 and 
1828 in connection with the growth of the States’ 
rights doctrine and the opposition of the South. 
A strikingly informative account of the early lit- 
erary efforts of the school of Cooper and Irving 
leads up to a chapter on the public schools of the 
first half of the century. Recent events impart a 
special timeliness to Prof. McMaster’s story of 
how the United States prevented the independ- 
ence of Cuba in the interest of the slave-holding 
States. It would be out of place in the space 
available for this notice to undertake any critical 
estimate of the volume of the “history.” In the 
previous volumes the author proved himself a 
powerful and dramatic writer, and his intimate 
knowledge of the history of the country has been 
universally admitted. His pages abound in the 
evidences of original research, and many of the 
questions discussed in the present volume are now 
adequately considered for the first time. The pub- 


lishers have furnished the volume with maps and 
an index.—New Orleans Picayune. 





The Voice of the People. By Ellen Glasgow. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

The Voice of the People is a story of compelling 
interest. Sometimes sparkling and sometimes 
sombre, there is not a dull page in the book. It is 
so irradiated with humor, so filled with genial 
characters and pleasant, homely happenings, that 
the tension of a strenuous plot is constantly re- 
lieved. With some glimpses of Richmond in its 
political and uniquely delightful social aspect, the 
chief theatre of the story is ancient and historic 
Williamsburg, thinly veiled under the name of 
Kingsborough. The dreamy old town with its 
quaint customs makes a restfully sweet picture; 
while in sharp contrast the lobby of the Richmond 
Capitol, with its circle of spittoons around 
Houdin’s statue of Washington, and its group of 
tobacco-ejecting statesmen, is as present to sight 
and smell as the corridor of Maslova’s Russian 
prison. The line of cleavage between the poor 
and the impoverished whites, the subtle law of 
“like unto like,” which impels the reluctant feet 
of the well-born maiden to the mate of her cir- 
cumstance rather than of her soul, the married 
serenity existing just because of the absence of 
fervid emotion and exacting love, the power of 
the baby fingers to press from a true woman’s 
heart all thought of passion for any other than 
the father of her child, these things Miss Glasgow 
portrays with unerring insight and conclusive art. 
She has done well, too, in that The Voice of the 
People is not a sex novel, but observes the values 
and proportions of real life. Carlyle was certainly 
in acid and dyspeptic mood when he called “the 
whole concern of love a beggarly futility,” but he 
was right in declaring it “altogether false and 
damnable” to represent “the thing people call love 
as spreading itself over our whole existence and 
constituting the one grand interest of it,” instead 
of being “but one thing to be attended to among 
many infinitely more important things.” Miss 
Glasgow gives due weight to the influence of love, 
but she puts it into right relations with life as a 
whole. * * * There really are in this great 
world of ours other things than the relations of 
men and women, and it is good to find more than 
one recent novel joining the revolt against “the 
sex-conscious school in fiction.” 

The book abounds in the terse and forceful say- 
ings, little searchlights into life, for which the 
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author’s former novels are remarkable. But ali 
else is subsidiary to the study of the career of a 
homely son of the soil, with his squalid surround- 
ings, his burning ambition, his indomitable will. 
It is this career which is the occasion of the 
masterly presentation of Virginia politics. We 
are made to see “the very pulse of the machine” 
in another sense than Wordsworth’s! We see, 
too, the insidious temptations from friend and foe 
which beset the political aspirant, and, at the 
same time, the great possibilities which await “the 
man with a conscience.” Without doubt one 
might fir.d flaws in The Voice of the People. But 
it is more pleasant to rejoice in a novel of very 
rare and high qualities, charming as a story, valu- 
able as a study of character and conditions, and, 
read between the lines, vital with sincere and 
noble purpose, a genuine contribution to both 
literature and life—New York Times. 





The Map of Life; Conduct and Character. By 
William Edward Hartpole Lecky. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.25. 

Mr. Lecky’s Map of Life is an attempt, made by 
a man of eminence, to impress Once more upon the 
world the importance of testing the conduct of 
life by the standard of philosophic common sense. 
His book is easy to read; it is interesting in itself; 
It is still more interesting as a sketch (and a 
perfectly truthful sketch) of the view of the world 
taken by a man of letters who, though a student, 
has mixed with society, and, though devoted to the 
study of history, has always shown a keen interest 
in public life. But, after all, the main interest of 
the book, to a thoughtful reader, will be found 
to lie in its suggesting the question, How far does 
the improvement of society arise from adherence 
to the maxims of common sense; or how far is it 
due, in the main, to those bursts of feeling or 
enthusiasm which, at particular eras, lift some- 
times individuals and sometimes whole societies 
above the level of their ordinary everyday exist- 
ence? 

For those who believe that social progress is in 
the main due to the practice of enlightened pru- 
dence, the Map of Life, and the class of literature 
to which it belongs, will appear to have a very 
solid value. Nor can any sensible man doubt that 
Mr. Lecky’s book, while it can do no harm, may 
do much good. For it is impossible to deny that 
the precepts it contains are sound, and the reflec- 
tions which it suggests are true. Open it any- 
where at chance and you will find something 
which it is just as well should be said about some 
topic of practical importance. Look, for example, 
at the reflections on the relations of members of 
Parliament to their constituents. We cannot doubt 
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that, after reading Mr. Lecky’s pages, any one 
will feel that he understands a little better than he 
did the moral difficulties of an M. P.’s position, 
and, further, that it would be well if both repre- 
sentatives and electors cultivated the spirit of 
moral considerateness which pervades Mr. Lecky’s 
counsels. Take up a totally different topic and 
consider what Mr. Lecky has to say upon mar- 
riage. The subject is a well-worn one; we cannot 
expect from our author anything which is at once 
very new and very true. His calm truthfulness 
makes the maintenance of paradox to him an im- 
possibility; yet if his advice and thoughts are not 
very novel, they are, as far as they go, sound, and 
if the mass of Englishmen or Americans habitu- 
ally looked upon marriage in the rational and 
sensible manner recommended by Mr. Lecky, 
human happiness and prosperity would undoubt- 
edly be increased. 

Exactly the same thing holds good as to his 
remarks on the oldest, and, on the whole, the most 
serious, subject of human thought, namely, death. 
It is certainly well to be reminded again and 
again that death is terrible chiefly through its ac- 
cessories. It is well, again, to have our attention 
aroused to the difference between pagan and 
Christian views of mortality. They each may be 
made to contribute something to that calmness 
with which every man would wish to meet his 
end. On such a subject all truths are of necessity 
truisms, but it is an error to suppose that the 
mediation of truisms does not greatly, under cer- 
tain circumstances, facilitate right action. The 
more, in fact, one reflects on the Map of Life and 
books of a like character, the more one becomes 
convinced that they can and do, within certain 
limits, give real guidance to individuals, and aid 
in the progress of social improvement. One-half, 
at least; of the mistakes made by men in their 
own career, and a good deal more than one- 
half of the defect in the working of political 
institutions is due to the patent neglect of obvious 
truths. * * * From one point of view it is 
natural, and even reasonable, that thinkers who 
reflect on the course of history should rate some- 
what low the worth of the sound and slightly 
prosy truisms propounded by the class of writers 
of whom Mr. Lecky is a very favorable repre- 
sentative. Yet this depreciation of moral common- 
places may easily be carried a great deal too far. 
Enthusiasm of faith is at bottom neither a virtue 
nor a vice, but a power. Its true worth depends 
upon its being guided by wisdom, and there is no 
better test by which to discriminate the faith 
which every one recognizes as good, from that 
dangerous enthusiasm on which all the best 
thinkers of the eighteenth century looked with 
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profound distrust, than to examine whether the 
passionate feeling which we are called upon by 
men of one school to admire, and by men of an- 
other school to dread, does or does not lead to 
actual, palpable improvement in the conduct. of 
life. 

If we want to know what the mass of men 
have really gained from an age of enthusiasm we 
must consider what is the nature of the practical 
morality to which it ultimately gave rise. Did it, 
in the long run, make ordinary commonplace men 
better and wiser than their forefathers? What, 
to use Mr. Lecky’s phrase, was the map of life by 
which, after the emotions that cannot from the 
nature of things be lasting in the lives either of 
individuals or of societies, had cooled down, men 
adopted for their guidance? The ordinary mo- 
rality, in short, which finally prevails in any 
society tests the worth of the great movements of 
which that morality is in reality the product. 
Books like Mr. Lecky’'s Map of Life have, then, 
a real value and importance; they are not, it is 
true, the cause of any great changes in men’s way 
of thinking, but they are the record of the results 
which have been gained during periods of passion 
or fervor. They are, too, something more than 
mere records. The practical philosophy which 
authors like Mr. Lecky inculcate, if it does not 
rouse men to heroic efforts, does distinctly tend 
to prevent them from falling below their own 
recognized ideals. Their interest and their merit 
is that they in fact afford to commonplace persons 
a real though not profound philosophy of life— 
New York Evening Post. 





Reminiscences, 1819-1899. By Julia Ward Howe. 
With portraits and other illustrations. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50. 

Perhaps the strongest impression that a reader 
may get from this entertaining narrative of a busy 
life is of the versatility of the author and the ex- 
cellent use that she has made of her unusual op- 
portunities of culture in various directions. Mrs. 
Howe is one of the comparatively few people still 
remaining who can remember when Bowling 
Green was a residence quarter of fashionable or at 
least well-to-do New. Yorkers—a thought so 
strange to us now when we walk down lower 
Broadway amid the towering buildings and the 
steamship offices; her father, Samuel Ward, hav- 
ing been a banker and one of the substantial 
citizens, living near the Battery at the time when 
this daughter was born, in 1819. His children 
shared in the best educational advantages then 
obtainable in the city. The love of study and the 
habit of its pursuit whenever practicable seem to 
have remained with Julia Ward all her life; and 


her acquirements, probably most remarkable in 
foreign languages, are such as to encourage others 
who have like intellectual tastes and like environ- 
ment of family duties making demands upon their 
time. In her case quasi-public activities also have 
found a place. The description given of her early 
home life is graphic and affectionately apprecia- 
tive. She came into contact even then with some 
prominent literary men. In the winter of 1842-43 
she met Dr. Samuel Griswold Howe, and was 
married to him in the following spring. * * * 
The Howes had their home for a long time in 
South Boston. Shortly after their marriage they 
met so many distinguished people, literary, artis- 
tic, and, we may perhaps add, patriotic, that one 
almost finds himself wondering what other 
eminent characters there were whom they did not 
know more or less. Part of the interest of Mrs. 
Howe’s book is in connection with this dis- 
tinguished company, and in her anecdotes of per- 
sonal nature, which are occasionally amusing and 
never in the least malicious or ill-natured. There 
are chapters about her travels, which besides the 
European journeys took her to Cuba and to Santo 
Domingo; an account of the activity and the 
anxiety of the time of the great war between the 
States, and herein the story of her composition of 
the famous Battle Hymn of the Republic; and a 
chapter about her noble efforts toward enlisting 
the pervasive influence of women of different 
countries in behalf of international peace. 
Perhaps the most widely held thought about 
Mrs. Howe connects her with the agitation for 
woman suffrage. It is somewhat of a surprise to 
learn that she was led into this almost reluctantly, 
at first, by the influence of the group of radical 
friends whom she greatly admired; and it is with 
a shade of amusement as well that we read of her 
having had to overcome an antipathy, which she 
new regards as a prejudice, against Lucy Stone. 
* * * With so much that is remarkable in her ex- 
periences and associations, the story is told with 
becoming modesty. Its clear, attractive style of 
English is worthy of remark, and, if the text was 
composed by Mrs. Howe without assistance, it is 
highly creditable to her education, and in an octo- 
genarian to the well-preserved vigor of her 
powers.—Boston Literary World. 





To London Town. By Arthur Morrison. Chi- 
cago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. $1.50. 

In characterizing this book one must apply the 
term realistic rather than any other. It is a story 
of life in the East End of London, but it presents 
that life for the most part in its pleasanter and 
more hopeful aspects. It is not so terrible as the 
same author’s Tales of Mean Streets, but is 
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instead a very attractive story. Every now and 
* then there are bits of description and even char- 
acters that remind one instinctively of Dickens, 
and there is a suggestion of Dickens also in the 
intermixture of humor and pathos, although there 
is none of the somewhat theatrical effect that 
the latter is sometimes guilty of. What little 
resemblance there is, however, seems to come 
rather from similarity in the people of whom 
they write than from any imitation of style. The 
main interest of the story is in character, not in 
plot, and it may be said that there is only plot 
enough to carry the personages along. The char- 
acterization is very fine. These are natural, liv- 
ing, human beings whom one might meet on the 
street not in London alone, but almost anywhere. 
The most unimportant of them is perfectly in- 
dividual and none are ever for a moment uninter- 
esting, from long bashful Hicks to simple, gentle 
Mr. May, the insect hunter in Epping Forest. 
The descriptions are often rarely beautiful, espe- 
cially those which deal with Epping Forest, but 
the pictures of Harbor Lane are equally delight- 
ful, if more humorous and less poetic. Mr. Mor- 
rison has unusual and happy ways of expressing 
himself which cause the reader instinctive delight 
when he comes across them. “A little tumult 
of garden tumbled about the cottage,” he says in 
one place. And again, “It was dark night now, 
and the sky all a-dust with stars.” On the whole, 
To London Town is a book of a type of which we 
have all too few, a story of the life of humble 
people told truthfully, yet constantly lit up with 
both the poetry and the humor which prevent 
it frormn being commonplace and which are just 
as true as the plain life itself—St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. 





The Theory and Practice of Taxation. By David 
Ames Wells. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 

An important work, destined to be largely 
quoted in the future, at least with respect if not 
always with approval, and to be felt as an in- 
fluence in State and National methods of taxa- 
tion. For many years, we are told in a forenote, 
the author had in contemplation a work on taxa- 
tion which would embrace the record of his own 
experiences in practical contact with State and 
National tax systems, and of his studies and con- 
clusions drawn from the history of taxation in 
other countries. Some of this material he used 
in current discussion, but the greater part of it 
now for the first time appears in the present vol- 
ume, a book of 642 compactly printed pages. He 
did not live to give the chapters their final form, 
but the work was practically completed when he 
laid down the pen. Anything like a general review 
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of the voluminous treatise in these columns is out 
of the question. * * * 

After presenting a ponderous volume of facts 
relating to taxation in the United States and else- 
where, and showing that little change in our 
methods of creating public revenue has followed 
more than a century of National life, the author 
declares that “current facts prove beyond a doubt 
that the time is at hand when the problem of a 
thorough reform of both State and Federal taxa- 
tion must be met.” While it is not possible to 
introduce a complete change of policy at once, 
it is deemed both feasible and necessary “to in- 
dicate the direction this change should take, and 
the ends to be thereby secured.” * * * No 
definite plan of taxation, National, State or Muni- 
cipal, is set forth, the aim of the author being 
to enunciate principles and assist in giving gen- 
eral directions to movements of tax reform, which 
cannot be long delayed.—San Francisco Chronicle. 





By Gorge Edward Wood- 
$1.50. 
When Prof. Woodberry writes upon subjects 
literary the reader may be sure of finding pleas- 
ure and profit. In the present volume we find 
nineteen excellent essays upon Shelley, Landor, 
Browning, Byron, Matthew Arnold, Coleridge, 
Lowell, Whittier, Darwin and others. They have 
been collected from various magazines and their 
similarity in style and feeling brings them ap- 
propriately together into book form. In his paper 
upon Arnold he makes an interesting comparison 
between the essayist and the man and touches 
with sympathetic insight upon Arnold’s amiable 
and duty-loving nature. In speaking of judging 
an author, not by all his works, but by his best, 
he explains this as being specially true with Lan- 
dor. With his extraordinary gifts, his defects in 
nature and judgment seriously interfered with his 
influence, so that his work exhibited a sad waste 
of genius. The author remarks: “His failure 
may well serve as a warning to the artistic school 
of poetry; it affords one more of the long list of 
illustrations of that fundamental truth in litera- 
ture—the truth that a man’s work is of service 
to mankind in proportion as, by expressing him- 
self in it, by filling with his own personality, he 
fills it with human interest.” Prof. Woodberry 
speaks of Lamb as being himself his own best 
character and best drawn. He goes quite lengthily 
into the biography of Shelley, discusses his Italian 
letters and champions him as much as possible 
in his life and admiringly in his work. There 
is an interesting chapter on some actor’s criticisms 
of Othello, Iago and Shylock, a sketch of Dar- 
win’s life and of Browning's death, and through- 
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berry. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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out the book we have the observations of a scholar 
that will be interestedly read by other scholars.— 
Home Journal. 





A Ten Years’ War: An Account of the Battle 
with the Slum in New York. By Jacob A. Riis. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50. 

This is the story of a long and hard battle for 
health, cleanliness and morality against squalor 
and vice in New York City—a battle of a few 
energetic reformers against intrenched wrong and 
callous indifference. Jacob Riis has fought that 
battle hard and well. He went down into the 
slums and turned the searchlight of the press on 
their physical and moral foulness. He brought 
to the knowledge of the most fortunate half facts 
showing How the Other Half Lives. The result 
was a determination to fight the battle with the 
slum until it should be successful. The present 
volume by Mr. Riis is the narrative of that bat- 
tle from the time of the publication of How the 
Other Half Lives, some ten years ago; a meas- 
urement of the ground covered in that period. 
“Some of it,” Mr. Riis says, “we came plodding, 
and some of it full speed; some of it in the face 
of every obstacle that could be thrown in our 
way, wrestling victory from defeat at every step; 
some of it with the enemy on the run. Take 
it altogether, it is a long way. Most of it will 
not have to be traveled over again.” Mr. Riis 
“respectfully” dedicates his volume to “the faint- 
hearted and those of little faith.” It is an admon- 
itory, an encouraging, and a helpful volume in 
many ways. It tells only of what has been done 
in New York City and what remains to be done, 
but there is not a populous city in the land but 
needs its lessons.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





The Green Flag and Other Stories of War and 
Sport. By A. Conan Doyle. New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

Dr. Conan Doyle has gleaned from the short 
stories written by him in the last six years a sheaf 
of tales concerned with war and sport, a fact 
which, he observes, may commend them to the 
temper of the times. Apart from their topical 
character, however, the contents of The Green 
Flag will be welcomed on their own merits. Dr. 
Doyle is an admirable narrator, and when his 
theme is “arma virumque” nobody can be better 
company. The story which gives its name to the 
collection is a striking study of the strange logic 
of the fighting Irishman, having for its hero a 
young Fenian who, after organizing a mutiny 
amongst his comrades, dies like a hero beneath 
the green flag he had smuggled into action as the 


emblem of revolt. The tales of the ferocious 
buccaneer, Captain Sharkey, are excellently in- 
vented; Brigadier Gerard’s unintended fox-hunt is 
a capital illustration of the humors of campaign- 
ing; while in The Croxley Master Dr. Conan 
Doyle describes an irregular but exciting prize- 
fight with a fervor and enthusiasm which the most 
pacific reader will find it hard to resist. Having 
said thus much in praise of a capital book, we 
may be allowed to express regret that Dr. Conan 
Doyle should have misrepresented his fellow- 
countrymen by the faulty brogue on pp. 227-228. 
It is a positive libel to make an Irishman say 
“winder” for “window”; while “horse-bradin’ ” is 
one of the solecisms which show a defective ear 
for the “nuances” of the Anglo-Irish dialect— 
London Spectator. 





Woman and Artist. By Max O’Rell. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

Max O’Rell has written his first novel, and the 
sprightly French essayist seems bent on proving 
that it was possible for one of his nationality to 
do so without making a breach of the seventh 
commandment the principal object of interest. In 
Woman and Artist he has presented a young, 
handsome and talented couple who are models of 
conjugal affection. The wife’s thoughts never 
stray from the husband nor the husband’s from 
the wife, except for the laudable purpose of mak- 
ing money. * * * When the husband has 
learned that there are things better worth having 
than money the blameless story ends. For a man 
of M. Blouet’s wit, knowledge ot the world and 
keen eye for national contrasts it is tolerably 
insipia. The husband and wife are lay figures, 
and the other characters have little more vitality. 
The best things in the book are the author’s asides. 
Whether it was originally written in English, or 
whether it was translated, is not stated, but the 
rendering of a French expression is frequently 
too literal to be good English.—Chicago Evening 
Post. 





Nature’s Garden. An Aid to Knowledge of Our 
Wild Flowers and Their Insect Visitors. By 
Neltje Blanchan. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $3.00. 

The multiplication of books about nature has 
become one of the most salient phenomena of 
contemporary literary activity. There are books 
for all readers; for those who are practical 
workers out of doors, for those who wish to look 
at trees and flowers, birds and beasts with an 
initiated eye, and for those who could not al- 
ways tell the name of a plant when they saw it, 
but who delight in reading the impressions of 
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nature lovers. At the present time, at any rate, 
the authors dealing with nature who make them- 
selves most acceptable are those who are most 
practical. * * * The system of terse paragraphs 
followed by Neltje Blanchan is the ideal one for 
the student. In Nature’s Garden, by this writer, 
the question of color plays an important part. The 
author takes special pains to use it in her classi- 
fication, believing justly that she thus renders 
great help to the novice, and the large number 
of illustrations are also printed in colors. Thus 
the book begins with a chapter on flowers run- 
ning from blue to purple; this is followed by one 
on flowers running from magenta to pink; and 
then white and greenish, yellow and orange, red 
and other colors are studied. The flower is first 
scientifically described, with notes on its preferred 
habitat, its flowering season an’ its distribution, 
and then the author’s comments are given. The 
illustrations are superb, the colored plates, espe- 
cially, being among the finest we have ever en- 
countered in publications of this class. In one 
respect, Nature’s Garden might have been more 
satisfactorily produced. It is a large volume, too 
large to be used conveniently out of doors. 
If it had been printed in two smaller volumes, the 
student would have been able to carry it with him 
on his rambles, and its value would thereby have 
been doubled—New York Tribune. 


Chopin: The Man and His Music. 
Huneker. New York: Charles 
$2.00. 


By James 
Scribner’s Sons. 


This is an interesting and even an important 
contribution to Chopin literature. To begin with, 
Mr. Huneker has discarded many Chopin fables 
and has sought in his presentation of the great 
romanticist’s life to give its facts, not its fancies. 
He has investigated the latest authorities, has 
carefully sifted all information regarding the com- 
poser, and has given consideration only to what 
is supported by legitimate evidence. Thus we 
have at last a life of Chopin which is not in part 
dream, in part nightmare, and only in small part 
fact. Mr. Huneker treats the George Sand episode 
at length, and with justice to both parties, though 
he lets it appear very clearly that the sensitive 
man was the injured one of the two. Sand was a 
woman and Chopin was a man, but in this in- 
stance the man was physically so delicate, emo- 
tionally so sensitive, nervously so high strung, that 
the woman was like an athlete compared with 
him. The author is completely in sympathy with 
Chopin the composer, and a large part of his 
work is divided into judicious and interesting 
studies of his various compositions. Mr. Huneker 
has loved himself into rapport with Chopin’s 
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works, and all that he has to say about them has 
the complete charm of an author enraptured with 
his subject. Mr. Huneker, indeed, unites the rare 
qualities of a thorough musician, a graceful writer 
and a discreet critic. He is an enthusiast without 
“slopping over,” as so many people who write 
upon music do. The book is divided into two 
parts, devoted to The Man and His Music. In the 
first part are five divisions, including one on 
Chopin as a “poet and psychologist,” these terms 
being, of course, used in a musical sense. The 
titles of the divisions of the second part are all 
worth quoting. They are: The Studies: Titanic 
Experiments ; Moods in Miniature: the Preludes; 
Impromptus and Valses, Night and Its Melancholy 
Mysteries: the Nocturnes; The Ballades: Faery 
Dramas; Classical Currents, The Polonaises: 
Heroic Hymns of Battle; Mazurkas: Dances of 
the Soul; Chopin the Conqueror.—New York 
Herald. 


By a Mere 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company 


The Domestic Blunders of Women. 
Man. 
$1.00. 

This is a book of right pungent reading, some 
of it witty, some of it sarcastic—half wisdom, 
half foolishness—a mixture not calculated to set- 
tle anything or bring about reform. The author 
touches many nerves of the domestic body at their 
sorest point, and “pulls the back hair of women’s 
heads” with unctuous cleverness. He points out 
numerous “domestic blunders” with remarks not 
suited to pacify the blunderers. It is a readable 
piece of light satire—The Independent. . 


The Queen’s Twins and Other Stories. By Sarah 
Orne Jewett. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

The story which gives its name to this little 
collection attracted attention when it first ap- 
peared in one of the magazines by reason of its 
quaint fancy. No fresh vein is likely to be struck 
in the New England lode, but here was metal 
of unusual purity. The other stories are worthy 
of a place in the same volume with The Queen’s 
Twins. Two of them are Irish, and good, but 
the others are all New England and better. 
Where’s Nora? is true to the best and sweetest 
traits in the Irish character. But The Coon Dog 
and A Dunnet Sheperdess and Martha’s Lady 
rather show where the author’s strength lies. 
Such tales as these, which make one hopeful of 
one’s kind and thankful to be living in so good 
a world, are beyond price. And they have the 
additional merit of being true to life——Rochester 
Post-Express. 
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Biographic and Reminiscent. 


Charles Kingsley and the Christian Social 
Movement: C. W. Stubbs: Chic., H. S. Stone 


icaisseetkudl such cecaneacnss i eekouuusies $1 
Chopin: The Man and His Music: James 
Huneker: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons.... 2 
Dante: Edmund G. Gardner: N. Y., The Mac- 
SE Mics Sook np dan eesicnedenenaeabienakan 
Donatello: “Il Maestro di chi sanno”: Hope 
Rea: N. Y., The Macmillan Co............. I 
Household of the Lafayettes: Edith Sichel: N. 
F.., Be SN GDS v0 ois hens scascaswoen 


Romance of Robert Burns: N. Y., Wright & 


COE het ea sa oss 5s deus ii eases saedancaae I 
Story of John Adams, The: A New England 
Schoolmaster: M. E. B. and H. G. B.: N. Y., 
eg nn 
Essays and Miscellanies. 
American Public Schools: John Swett: N. Y., 
DI TEE GIs ok 6 bs oh en0s oe hsscaenses I 
Books Which Have Influenced Me: W. E. 
Gladstone and others: N. Y., J. Pott & Co.. 
Browning 1 e Programmes: Charlotte 
Porter: ¥. Ceoowell & Co. ..<..0 I 
Evolution of the Rnsiish Novel: Francis H. 
Stoddard: N. Y., The Macmillan Co........ I 
Forms of Prose Literature: J. H. Gardiner: N. 
bs reer I 
Greek Drama: Lionel D. Barnett: N. Y., The 
URI FA i os xin enon esudsanasasnnwsan 
Let There Be Light: David Lubin: N. Y., G. 
WW. WORE IG okies vce 50000 sn snnonessax I 
Notes on  Bacon-Shakespeare Question: 
Chas. Allen: Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1 
Practice of Palmistry: Comte C. de Saint-Ger- 
ee ee ee errr 
Prose of Edward Rowland Sill, With an In- 
troduction: Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co.. 1 
What is Poetry?: Edmond Holmes: N. Y., 
pO EOI SR Oa ene I 
Fiction of the Month. 
Action and the Worid, The: Brander Mat- 
thews: N. Y., Harper & Bros.........+:. I 
Adam Grigson: Mrs. H. de La Pasture: N. Y. 
8 8 eae ae I 
Alabaster Box, The: Sir Walter Besant: N. Y., 
RPE, DI Be oo 4 hs on 60s nncsacennsoees I 
Andy Dodge: The History of a Scapegrace: 
M. P. Pendleton: Bost., Lee & Shepard.... 1 
Angel of Clay: W. O. Partridge: N. Y., G. P. 
Pe NE: |... cao watiessananinsonmamaets I 
Bending of the Bough: A Comedy: George 
Moore: Chic., H. S. Stone & Co........000+ I 
Conspirators: Robert W. Chambers: N , 
OS yee ree I 
Down North and Up Along: Margaret W. 
Morley: N. Y., Dodd, Mead & Co.......... I 
Feo: A Romance: Max Pemberton: N. Y., 
SE, Oe . -. .k ns neneuhenssatibes I 
For the Sake of the Duchess: S. Walkey: N. 
: 8S > RR iar I 
Forestman of V impek, The: Flora P. Kopta: 
ee Ee re ee I 


From Kingdom to Colony: Mary Devereux: 
Bost., Little, Brown & Co 
Garden of Eden: Blanche Willis Howard: N. 
| ee  — eee 
Garthowen: A Story of a Welsh Homestead: 
Allen Raine: N. Y., D. Appleton & Co...... 
Grip of Honor, The: Cyrus Townsend Brady: 
NN. ¥.,. Chas. Sevismers Sees, G....00+002 
Immortal Garland, The: Anna R. Brown: N. 
, oe re errr re 
In London’s Heart: George R. Sims: N. Y., 
F. M. Buckles & Co 
Joy of Captain Ribot, The: A. P. Valdés: Tr. 
by Minna C. Smith: N. Y., Brentano’s...... 
Last Lady of Mulberry, The: Henry Wilton 
Thomas: N. Y., D. Appleton & Co........ 


eee ee ee ee eee eee 


Lord’s Courtship, A: Lee Meriwether: Chic.,- 


eeeeeee 


Marcelle of the Quarter: Clive Holland: N. Y., 
a | ee rere 
Man Adrift, A: Bart Kennedy: Chic., H. S. 
DOME EI diuns snneesdnenekbasbenanee: wan 
Old Norse Stories: Sarah Powers Bradish: N. 


, ee | a ee er eee 
Princess Sophia: E. F. Benson: N. Y., Harper 
re Fr ear 
Reward of Prince Cheerfulness: Ruth Lewin- 
~~ a or a ere errr. Y 


Robert Tournay: William Sage: Bost., Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co 
Sylva: Elizabeth G. Crane: N. Y., A. D. F. 
ee eee ee re rer 
Son of the Wolf: Jack London: Bost., Hough- 
Sth, BE Oe Gi os des csces sev ennceneciuc’ 
Sophia: Stanley J. Weyman: N. Y., Longmans, 
Green & Co 
Scul-and the Hammer: Lina Bartlett Ditson: 


ee 


We Wag Se ee Te I, die inv 00s on cennsaas 
Their Silver Wedding Journey: W. D. 
Howells: N. Y., Harper & Bros............ 
Touchstone, The: Edith Wharton: N. Y., 
eet  *E ae 
Trails of the Bantocks: G. S. Street: N. Y., 
DR Bis cansnnsensossnencesceaneusregs 


Transgression: S. S. Thorburn: N. Y., R. F. 
PN te ho oki cws ens 406 cosnerecsannase 
Valley of the Great Shadow: Annie E. Holds- 
worth: Chic., H. S. Stone & Co............ 
Violet Hame, The: Fred T. Jane: Chic., Laird 
rrr rere 
Wuthering Heights: Emily Bronte (Haworth 
edition): N. ¥., Harper @ Bros. ....<0sss00 


Historical, National and Political. 


Civilization of India: Romesh C. Dutt: N. Y., 
ee eee errr me 
Colonial Civil Service: A. Lawrence Lowell: 
By... Fig: Dee OR GBs oc osc kv'n vanssines 
Condensed History of the Middle Ages: Victor 
Duruy: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co........... 
Condensed History of Modern Times: Victor 
Duruy: N. Y., Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.. 
History of Edward the Third (1327-1377): 
James Mackinnon: N. Y., Longmans, Green 
OF 5 a ee ers nie re or Fe 


we 
bo 
won 
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History of Scotland: Andrew Lang: v. 1: N. 


OR a Se eae 3 50 
Lessons of the War: Spenser Wilkinson: 
Psy Be Boy LADPINOCONE CO, 5.0. 6.0:5.ccciscosccwees : as 
Modern Italy, 1748-1898: Pietro Orsi: Tr. by 
Mary A. Vialls: N. Y., G. P. Putnam...... I 50 
Roman History: Dr. Julius Koch: N. Y., The 
PETE 5 osc atarsincidiiwa-auis owas eoeeiede 40 
Salons, Colonial and Republican: Anna H. 
Wharton: Phil., J. B. Lippincott Co........ 3 00 
Slavery and Four Years’ War, 1861-65: J. W. 
Keifer: N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 v.... 6 00 


South Africa and the Transvaal War: Louis 
: Creswick: v. 1: N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Story of Moscow: Wirt Gerrare: N. Y., The 


PM I oro esieccccdidiarainsioine coemee: bcaualene.e I 50 
Story of the 19th Century: Elbridge S. Brooks: 

Bost., The Lothrop Pub. Co. ....000000+00% I 50 
Story of Philadelphia: Lilian I. Rhoades: N. 

cg PURMRTICAD WOON Cie. c65nscccccceseseves.c 85 


Poetry of the Month. 


America and other Poems: Bertrand Shad- 
well: Chic., R. R. Donnelley & Sons’ Co.... 1 00 


Book of Verses: Nixon Waterman: Bost., 
NN IN I 605 6 saiipsasevodvine iaimsadencd- career I 25 

Lyric Poems: Alfred Tennyson: Ed. by E. 
Rhys: N. Y., Macmillan & Co............2. I 00 

Search of Ceres and other Poems: Sarah W. 
prooxs: N. Y., A. Wessels Co.......00000 I 25 


Taking of the Flag: Mackenzie Bell: London, 
i ee eee 


Religious and Philosophic. 


About My Father’s Business: Austin Miles: 

| A PR re I 50 
saptist Year Book, 1900: J. G. Walker, D. D., 

Ed.: Phil., American Baptist Pub. Soc...... 25 
Discovery of a Lost Trail: C. B. Newcomb: 

POEs EO Be NTs osisieivcvoseccccwsse one I 50 
Dreams of a Spirit Seeker: Imanuel Kant: 

Tr. by E. F. Goerwitz: N. Y., Macmillan Co. go 
Empire of the Invisibles, The: H. E. Orcutt: 


N. Y., The Metaphysical Pub. Co........... 75 
An Essay Toward Faith: Wilford L. Robbins: 
NN. ¥., Longmans, Green & Co.......ccccscece I 00 


Ethics and Religion: A Collection of Essays: 

Ed. by Society of Ethical Propagandists: N. 

Pe EE ee ae I 50 
History of the Book of Common Prayer: Rev. 

L. Pullan: N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co... 1 50 
History of the English Church: H. M. D. 

Spence: N. Y., The Macmillan Co.......... 40 
History of the English Church, 1640-1660: 

William A. Shaw: N. Y., Longmans, Green 

oa TE ea oe ee re 
Introduction to Ethics: Frank Thilly: N. Y., 

CRBS: DCEIIREL © BORG. 6.66. cic dic ccescesocaioe-s I 25 
Israel’s Messianic Hope to the Time of Jesus: 

G. S. Goodspeed: N. Y., The Macmillan Co. 1 50 
Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth: Robert 


Bird: N. Y., Thomas Nelson & Sons...... 2 00 
Living by the Spirit: Horatio W. Dresser: 
Die. Big Be BUMS BOOB o.6< senscvcdecccs 


Problems of Life: Selection from Writings of 

Lyman Abbott: N. Y., Dodd, Mead & Co.. 1 50 
Retribution and other Addresses: S. G. Smith, 

DB. Ds HR. Y., Bato BS BSINS...... ccccccecs I 00 
Short History of Monks and Monasteries: A. 

W. Wishart: Trenton, N. J., Albert Brandt. 3 50 


Spiritual Life: George A Cee, Pa: OD: T. X., 


eS freee rr ery ree I 00 
State of the Church: William Prall: N. Y., 

"TRORIBS WIRED «6.6.0.6 60.5560 000. 0000:0909:9:° I 25 
Vision That Transforms, The: Rev. D. V. 

Gwilyn: N. Y., Continental Pub. Co........ 

Scientific and Industrial. 

Dairy Chemistry: Henry D. Richmond: Phil., 

ee ee rer er er 4 50 
Grammar of Science: Karl Pearson: N. Y., 

ee NE TS os acres ce sdnwws ade pesees 2 50 
Lessons in Botany: Prof. George F. Atkinson: 

i ee ee ee eee I 12 
Outlines of Plant Life: Prof. C. R. Barnes: 

i eee Serer rrr re I 00 
Principles of Biology: Herbert Spencer: v. 2, 

rev. ed.: N. Y., D. Appleton & Co........ 2 00 
Recent Advances in Astronomy: A. H. Fison: 

2 ee Se eee I 25 
Total Eclipse of the Sun: Mabel Loomis Todd: 

Bost: LAG, BOWE Ee TB. oc kcsccccvssosces I 00 
Unknown, The: Camille Flammarion: N. Y., 

Ce Serr rer rrr ee 2 00 

Sociologic Questions. 

Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns: 

WE, Veg Clens. SETIMCLS SONS. 5.6.00 ccccecevss I 25 
Country Without Strikes, A: H. D. Lloyd: N. 

Y., Doubleday & McClure Co.............. I 00 


Dictionary of Political Economy, v. 3: Ed. by 
R. H. I. Palgrave: N. Y., The Macmillan Co. 6 50 
English National Education: H. Holman: 


ee eS err e I 25 
Federal and State Government: Donald L. 
Morrill: Chic., Rand, McNally & Co........ I 25 


Free Trade Movement and Its Results: G. 
Armitage-Smith: Chic., H. S. Stone & Co.. 1 25 
Provident Societies and Industrial Welfare: 
E. W. Brabrook: Chic., H. S. Stone & Co.. I 25 


Travel, Sport and Adventure. 


Big People and Little People of Other Lands: 
Edward R. Shaw: N. Y., American Book Co. 39 
Complete Pocket Guide to Europe: Ed. by E. 
C. Stedman and T. L. Stedman: N. Y., W. 


De ic anche icddeaemnadeen ees aneot I 50 
Discoverers and Explorers: Edward R. Shaw: 

W.. ¥., Americas Beek Go... ...6.60<sccecece0 35 
Guide to Mexico: Christobal Hidalgo: San 

Francisco, Whitaker & Ray Co., il........ I 00 
Harper’s Guide to Paris and the Exposition 

of 1900: N. Y., Harper & Bros...........++ I 00 
Indians of To-Day, The: George Bird Grin- 

nen: Cite.. 1. S. Stone & Ge. 06:56 .0000000 5 00 
Klondike Stampede, The: Tappan Adney: N. 

p eS kk eer eee ee 3 00 
Lee’s Standard Guide to Paris: Revised ed.: 

Cie, Latte Te E06, IEE oosccccccesases I 00 
London and Londoners: Ed. by Rosalind Prit- 

ee i oe re I 25 


Norwegian North Polar Expedition, The, 
1893-1896: Scientific results edited by Fridt- 
jof Nansen, v. 1: N. Y., Longmans, Green 


On the Trail of the Spanish Pioneer: Fran- 
cisco Garces: Tr. by Elliott Coues: N. Y., 


ee FSO Re cencanaecssa sian 6 00 
Paris: Grant Allen’s Historical Guide Books: 
ee eS ee re eer I 25 
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Open Questions: Talks with Correspondents 


Te 


Correspondents are invited to make use of this 
page on all questions, which will be answered as far 
as we may be able. Answers and comments will 
be gladly received. A number of questions and 
answers are unavoidably held over till next month. 





513. The Baby Stuart Picture: 

[A query concerning the subject of this picture 
was printed in our September number, without 
comment or answer; since when, in our reading, 
we have come across the information desired and 
glady impart the same to our correspondent. The 
picture is of a daughter of Charles I., though no 
one seems to know exactly which daughter. It 
might be either Elizabeth, born 1635, died 1650, 
or Anne, born 1637, died 1640. The picture is by 
Van Dyck, who died in 1641, and is in the gallery 
of the Duke of Bedford.] 





601. Can you tell me where I can find a poem 
called The Surrender, the closing line of which is, 
And the beautiful castle of daylight 

Surrenders itself to-night. 
Also a poem on the migration of the birds, which 
begins are follows: 
November came with a brow severe, 
And his hoary language was hoarse to hear. 
—H. M. D., Haverhill, Mass. 





602. The Curse of Kehama: In your number for 
March, 1898, you very kindly printed The Curse, 
from Southey’s Curse of Kehama, as desired by my- 
self. I have three volumes of Southey’s works, and 
I regret I cannot find the complete poem of which 
the extract printed by you is the conclusion. Can 
you inform me where I can procure the complete 
peem or of a cheap and full edition of Southey’s 
works?—W. P. George, Kansas City, Mo. 

[The Curse of Kehama (the entire poem) was 
published in Cassell’s National Library, Vol. IIL., 
No. 144, the issue of October 27, 1888, at ten 
cents. Whether or not the present firm continues 
the publication of this little library, or can supply 
old copies, we cannot say. Application to Cassell 
& Co., 7-9 West Eighteenth street, New York 
City, should determine this.] 





603. Sermons in Stones: Can you tell me where 
I can get a copy of a poem called Sermons in 
Stones? It appeared in some paper and I think was 
credited to a Detroit paper. It told of an old 
farmer who went to town to see a lawyer about 
the mortgage, but was scared out by his brisk man- 
ner. He then saw some men at work on the street, 
and the sight of earth, just such as was to be 
found on his farm, close under the paving stones, 
made him think that perhaps the lawyer’s crusty 
outside hid a human heart, which he found on in- 
vestigation to be the fact. It was a dialect poem 


and something like Will Carleton’s, though not by 
him.—R. S. Moore, Atlantic, Lowa. 





604. Can you please tell me where I can get the 
works of Fred Emerson Brooks? Of what do they 
consist?—G, Roy Snyder, Willard, Mich. 

[Old Ace and Other Poems, by F. Emerson 
Brooks, the California poet, published by the Cas- 
sells, in 1894 (7-9 West Eighteenth street, New 
York City), is the only book by this writer of 
which we have knowledge. ] 





605. Can you inform me through the Open Ques- 
tion column where I will find this quotation: “And 
the thirty looked down on the thirty as the sun 
went down at Carnac.”—Mrs. M. E. Southworth, 
San Francisco, Cal. 





606. Captain Ike: I take this opportunity to in- 
form you that the poem Captain Ike, which was in 
your October or November number, is not by the 
person to whom accredited. It is by William 
Devere (Old Bill Devere, the Tramp Poet of the 
West), and will be found in a volume of his en- 
titled Jim Marshall’s New Pianner and Other 
Poems, published by M. Witmark & Son, New 
York. I called the attention of the Overland to 
this, and that magazine (which printed the poem 
in February, 1899) promptly printed a disavowal in 
its issue of March, 1899. I had intended calling your 
attention to this last fall, but thought somebody else 
might do so—and neglected it—Wm. H. T. Shade, 
Hillsboro, O. 





607. The Indian Hunter: Some half a_ century 
ago, in a book entitled Young Man’s Book of 
Poetry, I read a short poem called The Indian 
Hunter that affected me with a peculiar charm. 
The book is no more and I can only recall frag- 
ments of the poem, the first stanza of which I 
append in hope that through your knowledge and 
kindness I may in the Treasure Trove department 
see it entire: 

When the summer harvest was gathered in 

And the sheaf of the gleaner grew white and thin, 
And the ploughshare was in the furrow left 

Where the stubble land had been lately cleft, 

An Indian hunter, with his unstrung bow, 

Looked down where the valley lay streched below. 


There is associated with the memory of the little 
volume in which this was found an impression that 
it was published in Boston, and that it bore the 
name of Field as publisher. There is also an im- 
pression that the poem was signed Longfellow, but 
it does not appear in any collection that I have 
seen since. Can you help me to find it complete 
or republish it in Treasure Trove? I think others 
would be pleased—S. H. A., Cincinnati, O. 


[Can any reader aid in identifying this poem ?] 





608. I would very much like to find out the 
practical question or tests relating to the specific 
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duties of the positions filled in the mint and assay 
service.—A Subscriber, Russellville, Ark. 

[ Application to the Director of the Mint, Treas- 
ury Department, Washington, would no doubt 
bring you circulars of information concerning 
this department of the public service.] 


609 and 551. Sims’ Poems and The Lights of Lon- 
don: Iam referred to you as a means of finding a 
certain poem by George R. Sims. I have forgotten 
the name and lost the poem. One quotation from 
it is this: “Better have grime on your hands, lass, 
than grime on your heart and soul.” The poem is 
of a mother who in telling her life story to her 
daughter who is just deciding between two lovers, 
tells her how she herself chose the wrong and re- 
_ jected the right. After she married him, he deserted 
her and when her girl baby was born, she in 
desperation buried it alive in the snow. This re- 
jected lover watches her and when she leaves gets 
the child and raises it; afterward the mother mar- 
ries this rejected lover and this child she’s talking 
too is the one she buried alive. Another quotation 
is: 





“The man I had cast away 
Had been to you as a father, 
You call him your dad to-day.” 


Can you give me the address of George R. Sims 
or any ciue in the world by which I may get the 
poem? Have his poems ever been published in 
book form? I enclose stamp for reply—Mrs. R. W. 
Young, Louisiana, Mo. 

[The only copy of Sims’ poems which we have 
at command, that from the press of the New 
York Excelsior Publishing House, does not, ap- 
parently, contain the poem you are seeking. There 
may be other American editions. Certainly the 
English editions, which you could order through 
any good bookseller, would contain the poem. 
Mr. Sims may be addressed personally in care 
of his publishers, Chatto & Windus, 214 Picca- 
dilly, London, W. In reference to the enclosure 
of a stamp for reply, we again take occasion 
to remind correspondents that answers are made 
through the medium of this page only. Should 
this meet the eye of Querist 551 in our January 
number, who asked for the Gleaming Lights of 
London, by David Gray, we would suggest that 
Sims’ poem entitled The Light of London Town, 
which is included in the volume above mentioned, 
may be the selection he is in search of. The pub- 
lisher’s address is 31 Beekman street, New York 
City. Four lines of one stanza of the poem run 
as follows: 

O gleaming lamps of London that gem the city’s 
crown, 

What fortune lies within you, O lights of London 
town! 

And of another, the last: 

O cruel lamps of London, if tears your light could 
drown, : 

Your victims’ eyes would weep then, O lights of 
London town. 


OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS 





WITH CORRESPONDENTS 


610. Counsel: Will you please give the name of 
the author of a poem called Counsel, beginning, 
“If thou shouldst bid thy friend farewell.” It is at- 
tributed to Mollie E. M. Davis, also to Coventry 





Patmore. Can you publish the poem?—S., Boston, 
Mass. 
612. I would like to know the author of a poem 


about Henry I. of England, entitled I believe, He 
Never Smiled Again.—-Mrs. S. M. Bronne, Vernal, 
Utah. 





613. Will you kindly answer the following ques- 
tions. Do you publish by request, articles or poems, 
if so, will you publish the poem entitled, High 
Tide At Gettysburg, the author of which I do not 
know now? Where can I get a copy of the works of 
the Poet of the Sierras?—Frank V. Cobry, Port- 
age, O. 





[The poem you desire is by Will H. Thompson, 
and has already appeared in Current Literature, 
in the Treasure Trove department of the issue 
for April, 1895. Back numbers can be had at 
this office. The Whittaker, Ray Company, San 
Francisco, Cal., are the publishers of Joaquin Mil- 
ler’s complete poems. ] 





614. Maggie Bell: Will you please answer in 
your Open Question page, who is the author of, 
and when and where was published, a poem entitled 
Maggie Bell, beginning: 

Oh, Maggie Bell, 
The old church bell 
Sounds once again to me. 
—J. L. Marshall, Lexington, Mo. 





ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


568. Postponed: I now just picked up March 
number of Current Literature. I find question No. 
568. If it has not been answered, will you kindly say 
that the poem was credited to one Baer, in Phila- 
delphia Press, if 1 may trust to my memory. At all 
events I sent it to a dog lover who keeps a collection 
of all sorts of stories and mention of dogs, and I 
can get a copy of it if your correspondent, Florence 
Hacker, Newark, is still in pursuit of it—G. W. 
Soren, New York City. 





582. Little Feet: The enclosed is the poem for 
which Francis Riley asks in April’s Current Litera- 
ture. I cannot give its author, as I have it anony- 
mously from a Dublin (Ireland) magazine of two 
years ago.—K. M. H., New York City. 


[The enclosure is held (with thanks to the cor- 
respondent) awaiting the pleasure of Mr. Riley, 
the original querist.] 





580. The Collection of Russian Folk Tales, made 
by W. R. T. Ralston, was published in New York 
City by R. Worthington, 750 Broadway. The copy 
that I have bears the year 1878. This information 
may be of interest to the inquirer of question No. 
580, regarding Russian Folk Lore.—Louis 
Clunet, Baltimore, Md. 














Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common 


in the spring and summer 
months. 
Taken after exhaustive ill- 


ness it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 


Genuine bears name HorsForp’s on the wrapper. 

































How to prevent sickness 
—the mother’s greatest 
desire. 


A practical treatise compiled 
from Board of Health reports on 
infectious diseases, such as: 
Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, Ty- 
phoid, Measles, Consumption, 
etc.; how to prevent and treat 
them, with illustrations show- 
ing methods of naousehold dis- 
infection, will be mailed free to 
any person on writing to Henry 
B. Platt, 34 Platt Street, New 
York. 


“Platt’s Chlorides” is an odor- 
less, colorless, liquid disinfectant; 

powerful, safe and cheap. 
m4 Destroys disease germs and 
noxious gases. Prevents sick- 
ness. Sold in quart bottles only, 
a fi by druggists and high-class gro- 
aweyicers. Prepared only by Henry 
|B. Platt, Platt Street, New York. 


Platts Chlorides, 


The Household Disinfectant. 
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WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY. NEW YORK | 





MOTHERS! 


Babies cannot be brought up in 
perfect cleanliness and comfort to 
themselves and you without using 


Quilted Nursery Cloth 
Mattress Pads 


They keep the mattress in good 
sanitary condition, and the crib or 
cradle dry and clean. 

Sold in all sizes by all Dry 
Goods Dealers. 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 


15 LAIGHT STREET 
NEW YORK 








For mutual advantage when writing to an advertiser, please mention Current LITERATURE 
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The Crescent Bevel-Gear is the perfect hill-climber— 
no lost motion, every ounce counts—no lost power, 
but steady, regular speed up any hill. 

The Crescent Bevel - Gear Chainless Bicycles have 
overcome all the objections to Chainless models — they 
last longer — they are the most economical bicycles to 
purchase. Send for Catalogue. 


PRICES : 
Bevel-Gear Chainless, Models 41, 42, $60 
Models 17, 18, - : : - - $50 
Chain Models, $25, $26, $30, $35 
THE CRESCENT BICYCLE 
| S08 Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 36 Warren Street, New York 
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That exquisite some- | 
thing called style has 
been religiously sought 
after in the entire con- 
struction of the Stearns 
Bicycle. The 1900 models 
are the perfection of bi- 
cycle construction, being 
the embodiment of the: 
best material and skill 
that money and brains 
could produce. ; 


Bevel-Gear Chainless, $75 
Chain, $40, $50, $60 
Tandem, $75 


Stearns Catalogue Free 


Syracuse, N. Y. 








* BICYCLES 


for 1900 have many improvements, are 
handsomer in appearance and more reli- 
able than ever. Box fork crown, flush 
joints and V-shaped stays are three of the 
many features which distinguish them 
from all other wheels. 


Prices, $40, $30—Juveniles, $20, $25 
The Crawford Bicycle 


83 Chambers St., New York 
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501 JWells Street 
CHICAGO 




















THE STERLING BICYCLE 








You See That Fork? 


It is made of the finest tempered 
steel, and tested until we know that it 
won't break. No danger that it will 
snap under you at a critical moment. 
The Sterling isn’t built that way. 


BEVEL-GEAR CHAINLESS, 
Models E and G, $75; ModelsA and C, $60 
CHAIN MODELS, 
Roadsters, $40; Light Roadsters, $50 
Tandems, $75 


SEND FOR STERLING CATALOGUE 














36 Warren Street 
NEW YORK 
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YOUR VACATION (iq 


Houte 


IN COLORADO 2 


O you quite realize that in all the world there is no scenery more gorgeous, 
more majestic and awe-inspiring than that of Colorado? 


Couple this with these facts — 
That the climate of Colorado is simply delightful. 
That the dry, pure air is wonderfully healthful and invigor- 
ating; and that the hotels are of unusual excellence. 
Then consider the question of spending your vacation 
there this summer. 


Colorado is not far away. The Burlington Route runs “one night on the road” trains from 
both Chicago and St. Louis, and they are luxuriously furnished. Sumptuous library smoking cars 
and dining cars @ /a carte make the trip seem very short. Then during the summer months tourist 


tickets are sold at greatly reduced rates, so the expense is not great. 
Let me send you maps, time tables, ticket rates; and if you want to know more about the 
country enclose six cents in postage for our 400k on Colorado. It is a beautiful work, of literary 


excellence and profusely illustrated. 


P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, IIl. 
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Universities and Colleges. 


MARYLAND, near Baltimore, Charles Street Avenue 


First Catholic College for Wo- 
Notre Dame College. “Inewin America, 

Chartered in 1864. Empowered in 1896 to confer College Degrees. 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame, a religious Society 
of the Catholic Church, devoted exclusively to educational work, 
‘Teachers specialists in every department. Lecturers of National rep- 
utation. System of education thorough and progressive. Courses 
of Study Regular and Elective. Exceptional opportunities for the 
study of Music and Art. Location eo acne § Suburb of Balti- 
more. Spacious buildings, completely equipped, in the centre of a 
beautfully wooded park and grounds of sixty-three acres. 

Notre ieee Preparatory School for Girls — Primary, Academic 
and College-Preparatory Classes. Firm discipline. Physical train 
ing. Individual supervision of manners, methods of study, habits of 
life, out-door exercise, tennis, croquet, basket-ba l, rowing, etc 

Address, Norre Dame CoLince. 


OSTEOPATHY 


HOME 
STUDY 
COURSE 


(Copyrighted ) 


Taught by mail. Adapted to everyone. 
Practical, thorough, original. Install- 
ment plan; costs one-fourth as much as 
regular college course, Use your spare 
time. Diplomas to graduates. The only 
profession not overcrowded, No starva- 
tion period for Osteopaths. Best of ref- 
erences. Particulars free. 


HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 
2631 North Robey Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Inuinois, Chicago, 151 Throop Street. ; 
The National University. \nveigiy, Extension and 
(including all post-graduate) lead to the usual college degrees. _ In- 
structions by mail in any desired subject, including journalism, law, 


technical, commercial and preparatory subjects. Established thir 
teen years. Address F. W. Harkins, Ph.D., Chancellor 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 
Music, oratory, elocution 


The MacGibeny College. drama, Seventy-five in- 


structors. Modern scientific methods. Graduating course one year 
Send for booklet. 1730 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Academical and Preparatory. 


ALABAMA, Birmingham 
Thorough preparation for leading 


The Taylor School. colleges or business life High 
location. Mild climate. Four boys received into pring ipal’s family 
at $300 each WiiuiaM Pierre Tayeor, A.B.(Yale), Principal. 


CoLorapo, Denver 


The Denver Normaland Preparatory School 


Eight Complete Departments. ; 
Frep. Dick, Ex-State Superintendent, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Waterbury 
St. Margaret’s Diocesan School for Girls 


City advantages with healthfulness of the country. 
Instruction of the highestefficiency. College preparatory 
and genera! courses, with special opportunities in music 
andart. Genuine home life. 26th year. 


The Rev. FRANCIS T. RUSSELL, D.D., Rector. 
Miss MARY R. HILLARD, Princtpal. 


InpIANA, Notre Dame. 
? Conducted by the Sisters of the 
St. Mary Ss Academy. Holy Cross. Chartered in 1855 
Thorough English and Classical Education. Regular Collegiate 
Degrees. In Preparatory Department students carefully trained 
for Collegiate Courses Physical and Chemical Laboratories 
thoroughly equipped. Conservatory of Music. School of Art and 
Design. Gymnasium under direction of graduate of Boston Normal 
School of Gymnastics. 
Catalogue free. Address, Directress oF ACADEMY, 
St. Mary’s Academy, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


New York, 3 West 84th St., New York City. 


Montpelier Home School for Girls 


Overlooking Central Park. Day pupils limited. 
Address Mrs. ‘T. TiLeston GREENE. 





Academical and Preparatory 


~~ 


THE UNIVERSITY ‘ 





wn 





PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


ITHACA, N. Y. 





VERSITY. Certificate accepted. BOARD- 
ING and DAY Departments) COMPLETE 
HOME, Open all the year. 


Summer Term From July (9th 
to September (8th 


Fall Term opens September 27th. Illustrated 
catalogue mailed on request. Regents’ certifi- 


cates in law and medicine. | 


Of the school PRESIDENT SCHURMAN 
SAYS:—“I give most cheerful testimony of 
the high quality of work done in your school. 
The excellent management and complete curri- 
culum render it a most desirable preparatory 
school for the University.” 


aN — ¢ 


" 
: Special preparation for CORNELL UNI- : 


CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., —oee 











Brooklyn, 286-2902 Washington Avenue. 


. Catharine’s Hall 


The Diocesan school for girls. The breadth of the 
course of study offers exceptional range for selection 
Many valuable courses not usually offered. An educa 
tional equipment that is unsurpassed, with the advantages of the 
helpful social life of a fine metropolitan residence district \ 
modern home, handsomely appointed with regard to cheerfulness 
and comfort, 24th year. For circular address 

MISS CONRO, Principal 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson 
Irving Institute for Boys. 


40 minutes’ ride from New York. Terms $500 , 
Joun M. Furman, A.M., Principal. 


ait Se a a Ee ~ 
re = wom -— —_ 
s “ * Pantene, ER 
HOUGHTON SEMINARY, 
Clinton, New York. 
An earnest and thorough home-school for girls, which has 
sustained a high reputation for thirty-nine years, Ample 
| a om beautiful environment, extended courses of study. 





e believe that everyone with a daughter to educate would 
be interested in our catalogue. 
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Academical and Preparatory 





WEST NEW BRIGHTON, New York. 


Westerleigh Collegiate Institute 


A boarding and day school for boys and girls, 
which offers, at moderate terms, advantages such 
as few schools can confer. Its record for scholarship 
is unusually high. 
Kighteen teachers 
trained in modern 
methods of 
instruc- 
tion 

Largo Now 
Buildings. 

Gymnasium. 
Extonsivo 

Grounds. 
For catalogue 
address 


WILBER STRONG, Principat 

















New Jursery, Short Hills. 
Forty boys. Preparation for college and 
Carteret School. scientific school. Military Drill, Manual 
New building. aie 
LFRED CoLsnurN ARNoLD, Headmaster, 


l'raining 


New Jersey, Pompton, “ Pamlico.” 
p Seventh year 
The Henry C. de Mille. Seycotyyeer 
C. de Mille School for Girls re-opens October 2, 1899. 
Number limited. Vacancies few. A beautiful home- 
school in the country. Advantages of New York City. 
Alldepariments. ‘Thorough training in sewing, cook- 
ing and housekeeping. Send for circular. 


CLOVER. 
SIDE , 


MONTCLAIR , New Jersey. 





A HOME-SCHOOL for a limited number of girls, on 
4 


the upper slopes of the Orange Mountains, in the 
finest residence street in Montclair, fourteen miles from 


College preparatory courses, and advanced 
work in all lines, with particular attention to thorough 
ground work in English literature and letters. ‘The 
teaching is wholly individual; no girl is kept to a fixed 
grade, but follows a course suited to her needs. Especial 
care for motherless girls when desired 
Miss ELIZABETH TIMLOW, Principad. 
Summer address, Nutley, N. J. 


New York 


ILiinois, Woodstock. 


Todd School for Boys (FOUNDED IN 1848) 


Oldest boys’ school in the, Northwest. Healthful location in 
most elevated town in Illinois. No serious illness in the school 
during its half century of existence. Complete equipment, includ- 
ing gymnasium. Designed especially for boys of the public school 
age. Number of pupils limited. English and Classical work, 
with free instruction in Singing and Drawing. Boys dealt with as 
individuals; the only way. $350 covers tuition, board and washing. 
Address Nosie Hitt, Principal. 


VirGinta, Newport News (near Old Point Comfort). 


P 
Newport News Miltary Academy (Incorporated) 
_A select school for boys and young men. Classical, Scientific 
English and Commercial Courses. Preparatory to college and 
university. Healthful and salubrious climate. Cadet officers com- 
missioned by the Governor. Illustrated catalogue. Address. 

‘ol. KE. W. HUFFMAN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 
The leading musical institution of America. Founded 1853. 
Unsurpassed advantages in composition, vocal and instrumental 
music, and elocution. Pupils received at any time. 
For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 





GERLACH ACADEMY 
| BRIELLE, MONMOUTH Co., N. J. 





a 


MILITARY BOARDING SCHOOL 


Prepares for American and European Universities 


LOCATION Brielle, the location of Gerlach Academy, 
is one of the prettiest spots on the Jersey shore and it is 
an ideal place for a boys’ school. It is situated on the 
Long Branch Division of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, fifty-nine miles from New York City. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION A very:mportant feature 
of the Gerlach Academy's course of studies, and one to 
which the attention of parents and guardians whose sons 
or charges are to enter business is especially called, is its 
instruction in Geometrical, Architectural, Free-hand and 
Industrial drawing, and finally to special practical in- 
struction in various WORKSHOPS, 


THE TABLE It is well supplied with food of the best 
quality. ‘The location renders it easy to obtain daily 
absolutely fresh meat, vegetables, milk, etc. This is of 
itself a great advantage. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICE Theacademy is non-sectarian. 
Morning and evening prayers and Sunday services at the 
village churches, at which all cadets are required to 
attend. 


WE TAKE CARE OF YOUR BOY DURING YOUR TRIP 
TO PARIS THIS SUMMER 


New Jersey, Matawan. 
Glenwood Collegiate Institute (Military Drill). 


College Preparatory and Business Courses. Modern Languages 
and Music, Thorough instruction. Home influence. Resident 
pupils limited to 30. Open September 20, "99. Catalog. 

Prof. C. G. Baowsn, Principal. 


New York, Peekskill. 


Worrall Hall Military Academy. 


Forty-two mies from New York City. 
Thorough traiving for college, business, West Point and Anapolis. 
Strict military discipline. 

Parents are cordially invited to inspect the school at any time, or 
to callat our New York office, 51 West roth Street. Summer school 
session begins June 26th. Open Wednesdays from 10a. m. to 4 p.m. 

Catalogue Col. Cuarces J. Wricut, B.S., A.M., President. 

Sent on Major CHAR Es M. Duncan, 1 

Recuest. 


hae 
Wititam Nicnots-Marcy, A.B, J Principals. 


Unclassified. 


ILuinors, Chicago, 33d Street anc) Armour Avenue. 


Chicago Free Kindergarten Association. 


Normal Training Class. Armour Institute of Technology. Class 
organized September 21, 1899. Address as above. 
Eva B. WurtrMmorr, Gen’! Superintendent. 
Anna E. FrvANn, Principal Normal Dept. 


New York, New York City. 


Private Kindergarten Training Class. 


Twenty-first year begins October 10, 1899. For particulars address 
Mrs. SARAH MARIE HARRIs, 
Care of J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 3 East 14th Street. 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts, 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 
A practical training school in conjunction with Mr. Chas. Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre and traveling companies. Apply to 
E. P. StepHenson, Room 145 Carnegie Hall. 
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THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE 


ENGLISH BOOKS 


Speciai Prices! Special Books! Specially Imported! 
| Send for catalogue. Here is a partial list : 
Celebrated Crimes, by DuMAs. 8 vols., beautifully illus- 
trated, $24.00; our price $11 85. 

Americanisms Old and New, by J. S. FARMER. Limited 
and Numbered edition, $12.50; our price $4.75. 

The Temptation of St. Anthony, by GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. 
(Entire Edition), $3 00; our price $1.45. 

History of Reynard the Fox, by F. S. ELLIs. Illustrated, 
$2.00; our price $1.25. 

Transportation charges prepaid 


ROHDE & HASKINS, 7°" iWon s**t 


TELEPHONE 2736 CORTLANDT 


RARE BOOKS 


SHIPMENTS FROM LONDON RECEIVED WEEKLY 
Catalogue on Application 


ALEX’R DENHAM & CO. 
20 WEST 33rd STREET 
BOOKBINDING, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


In all varieties of leather at MODERATE PRICES 


HENRY BLACKWELL 


56 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 











THE BOUND VOLUMES OF 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


Comprise the most valuable collection of literary 
gems, and are a necessity to every ae table. 
They all contain the choicest selections of poems 
from magazines and newspapers, Gossip of Authors 
and Books, Readings from New Books, Literary 
Comment, Current Facts and Opinions, and special 
articles of great value on Science, History, Philos- 
ophy, Art, Music, Drama, Travel, Adventure and 
Sport. The Monthly Book Lists give the best 
books published during each month. 


For prices and full particulars address 
The Current Literature Publishing Co., 
55 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 





Supplying Public, Private, School, Club and Society 
Libraries our Specialty. A topically arranged Library 
lishers mailed on request. Lists priced gratis. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 
WHOLESALE BOOKS, 
5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
ing popular scientific works 
LIBRA RY OF at low prices. It contains only works 
of acknowledged excellence by authors 
In this series are well represented the writings 
of Darwin, Huxtey, Spencer, TYNDALL, 
Catalogues free; or send fifteen cents for a sample volume to 
THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 5th Ave., New York 
50 TO 75 PER CENT. OFF 
CATALOGUES ISSUED 
113 Arch Street 
ARE BOOKS ("ir'sto”” 
in Stock 
free to any address 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED 
53-55 State Street, ALBANY, N. Y. 
P. K. Foley & Co. 
26 Bromfield St., 
co 
D I 
ed 


List of the Standard and Recent Books of all Pub- 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
THE HUM BOLDT ~ > only publication of its 

kind—the only one contain- 
S E in the first rank in the world of science. 
Cl NC Proctor, and other leaders of thought. 
AMERICANA 
OLD AND RARE 
FINE ARTS 
NATURAL HISTORY 
LIBRARY SETS 
GEO. H. RIGBY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Catalogues issued monthly. and mailed 
JOS. MicDONOUGH, Ye Olde Booke [an, 
New Books 
BOSTON 
( 
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¢ 9% the Finest Novels 9m 
Dainty cloth binding~ $ 1.25 


BRENTAN 





; NN? 3! Union Square. 
OS New york 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 


New Summer Novels 


A New Novel by JAMES LANE ALLEN, author of “The Choir Invisible.” 
‘THE REIGN OF | AV. 

















By ° » -K i tid . Just Ready 
JAMES A 7 ALE OF THE Kawrucky Hamprimpe. lilustrated 
LANE Mr. Allen’s work is said to be “almost unique in American fiction” (Atlantic Monthly), and Cloth, 12mo 
ALLEN he has chosen a background absolutely new to his readers—the liie of the hempbreakers. $5.50 

AS THE LIGHT LED. | VOICES IN THE NIGHT. 
3y JAMES NEWTON BASKETT, author of ‘At A Curomatic Fantasia. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, author of “On the 
You-all’s House,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 Face of the Waters.” Cloth, $1.50 
‘THE BENNETT ‘T'VINS. 
GRACE MARGUERITE HURD. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
A forceful character-study of life in a large city among a good many tests of courage, endurance and resource. 
THE WEB OF [ IFE. A FRIEND OF CAESAR. 
By ROBERT HERRICK, author of “ The Gospel A TALe oF THE FALL oF THE Roman REPUBLIC. 
of Freedom,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 By WILLIAM STERNS DAVIS. Cloth, $1.50 


THE BANKER AND THE BEAR. By HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER. 


A remarkably vivid and forceful picture of the possibilities of the stock market, by one of the authors of that striking story which 
the Chicago Evening Post describes as *‘ Very exceptional indeed,”’ 


‘THE SHORT LINE WAR, loth, $1.50 











‘THE CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN HORTICULTURE. 








By Professor Comprising Directions for the Cultivation of Horticultural Crops, and Original Descriptions of all the 
_L. H. BAILEY, Species of Fruits, Vegetables, Flowers and Ornamental Plants Known to be in the Market in the United 

Assisted by Many Expert States and Canada. 

Cultivators and Botanists. Vol. I. $5.00 met; Vol. 11. just ready; orders received only for sets of four volumes. 

““.. . A-work worthy of ranking by the side of the Century ‘* Recognizing its importance, the publishers have given it fault- 

Dictionary.”—7he Nation. less form.”— 7ribune, New York. 

Other New Out-Door Books 
THE FARMSTEAD. RURAL WEALTH AND WELFARE. 

By I. P. ROBERTS, Director of the College of : ; F Lire. B 
Aericelture at Cornell University. Rural Science Booman. Pamerrese prerna LD. gy Series Cloth, $1. 25 
Series. 138 Illustrations. Cloth, $1.25 | By one in close touch at once with rural affairs and the study of economics. 

______ GARDEN MAKING. — THE AMATEUR’S PRACTICAL GARDEN-BOOK. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE UTILIZING OF Home Grounps. 


By .. H. BAILEY, aided by L. R. TAFT, F. A. | ConTAatninG THE SimpLast DiRECTIONS FOR THE GROWING OF THE COMMON- 
WAUGH, and ERNEST WALKER. ' Third EST THINGS ABOUT THE HousE AND GARDEN. By C. E. HUNN and L. H. 
Edition, $1.00 BAILEY, Cornell University. Garden Craft Series. $1.00 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL FOR WOMEN. 











By‘MARY CADWALADFR JONES. Half leather, 12mo. Fane Ready. 
Not intended to take the place or ordinary guide-books, but to supplement them, giving information not readily to be found elsewhere. 
HOME NURSING. | HOW WOMEN JAY EARN A LIVING. 
Mopern ScrentiFic METHODS FOR THE SICK Room. A HANDBOOK OF OccuPATIONS FOR WomMeEN. 
By EVELEEN HARRISON. Halfleather, $1.00 | By&iMrs.SHELEN CHURCHILL CANDEE. Half leather, $1.00 
JMAKERS OF | ITERATURE. 
Essays on Shelley, Landor, Browning, Byron, By GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY, author of “ Heart of 
Arnold, Coleridge, Lowell, Whittier and others. Man,” ** Wild Eden,”’ etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
JMONOPOLIES AND TRUSTS. FDUCATIONAL AIMS AND ]VJETHODS. 











By Professor RICHARD T. ELY, University of By Sir JOSHUA G. FITCH, late Chief. Inspector of Training Colleges in 
Wisconsin. Half leather, $1.25 Engiand; author of “* Lectures on Teaching,” etc. /ust ready. $1.25 net. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


For mutual advantage when writing to an advertiser, please mention Current LITERATURE 
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“Travel to the younger sort is a part of education; to the older, 
a part of experience.’’—Aacon. 


WMational Lducational 
Eessoctation 


Charleston, S. C., July 7tb to 13tb 








The famous old city will extend its broadest hospitality. 
The railroads announce low rates. 
This convention by the seaside is going to be the greatest ever held. 


ONE FARE ROUND TRIP from ALL NORTHERN POINTS 


(plus $2.00), via Cincinnati and the 


()UEEN & CRESCENT 


ROUTE 
Full stop-over privileges, choice of routes, and the best service that is 
to be found anywhere. 
Tickets are good till September Ist for the return journey. 


Write for free literature concerning Charleston, and the way to get there, 
“To the younger sort a part including literature descriptive of Chickamauga battlefield, Asheville and ) 


of education the “ Land of the Sky,”’ etc., W. C. Rinearson, G. P. A., Cincinnati, O 
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4 EDITED BY 
Special Announcement ...h py 


Outing For 1g00 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF SPORT, TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED 


Every Branch of Sport Discussed by Experts. Special Comment by Recognized Authorities, Tales of 
Travel and Adventure by the Most Entertaining and Instructive Writers in this Field 








SOME OF THE CONTRIBUTORS TO THE NEW OUTING: 
Rudyard Kipling, Gov.-Gen. Leonard Wood, Frederic Remington, John Fox, Jr., Richard Harding 
Davis, Paul Leicester Ford, Gilbert Parker, W. A. Fraser, F.C. Selous, E. T. D. Chambers, H. P. Wells, 
W. P. Stephens, Walter Camp, Gov. Theodore Roosevelt, Ernest Seton-Thompson, Henry Savage 
Landor, Owen Wister, C. Grant La Farge, Charles F. Lummis, T. S. Van Dyke, Dean Sage, Dr. D. G. 
Elliot, Paul Du Chaillu, Jesse Lynch Williams and Caspar Whitney. Among the Artists are; 
A. B. Frost, Howard Pyle, Walter Appleton Clark, Edward Penfield. 





SUBSCR'BE NOW. $3.00 a Year 
Some Interesting Features of the June Number: ee eae Or ad an fout 


colors by EDWARD PENFIELD. EVOLUTION IN TROUT TASTES AND ARTIFICIAL FLIES, by Harry Gore, M D. 
AN AUSTRALIAN WILD HORSE HUNT. bv Col. J. F. Hobbs. THE LAYING OUT AND CARE OF A GOLF 
COURSE, by Willie Tucker. VALUE OF HANDICAPS IN GAMES AND ATHLETICS, by Eustace H, Miles. HIS 
FIRST (FOOT) RACE, by Arthur Ruhl. THE EARLY HISTORY OF ROAD DRIVING IN NEW _ YORK, by 
Nathan A. Cole. THE WHY AND WHEREFORE OF GOLF RULES, by Charles B. Macdonald. A CRUISE IN 
GEORGIAN BAY, Illustrated, by S. E. White. THE TRAINING OF A POLO PONY, by Owen Wister. 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING COPIPANY, 239 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


For mutual advantage when writing to an advertiser, nlease mention Current LITERATURE. 
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ard Index Sustem 


Is the ideal method of keeping records of every description. 
IT IS Limitless in Capacity 
Manifold in Adaptation 
Unrestricted as to Classification 
Unhampered by Dead Matter 
Our Patent FLAT ROD permits of the removal or insertion of cards 
: without withdrawing the rod. 
Write us for catalogue and sample cards of any form of record 
you have in mind. 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. %<si97*14,0%: 
. © Specialty Mfg. Ce. 
Pactories and Main Office, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Principat Brancues: New York, 360 Broadway; Chicago, 138 Wabash 
Ave.; San francisco, 29 New Montgomery St.; TORONTO, The 
Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., 77 Bay St 
FIG 13. SINGLE TRAY WITH COVER, MENTION CURRENT LITERATURE 
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‘IT’S ALL IN THE LENS" 


During the month of April our sales were greater than 
in any other month since we began business 

‘This was largely due to the fact that the orders were for 
more expensive cameras than formerly. In fact, at one 
time we were way behind in furnishing the 
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# 
“MY ink is like glue 
pen is like a paint brush.” 
Millions think this daily. Don’t you? You will 
always have cleanink andaclean pen if you use the 


NATIONAL 
AUTOMATIC INK STAND 


Gravity works it, never out of order, always 
ready, non-evaporating and dust proof. Lift Pen 
and cover raisesinstantly free froma! interference 
when dipping. Replacing Pen automatically closes 
cover dust tight. ‘‘The most perfect ink stand 
made.” A place for your penand a good reason for 
putting itin its place In use by U.S. Government 
and leading commercial establishments. Working 
Parts are made of Aluminum Roman finish perma- 
nent white surface. Will please the most critical 
because of its beauty and automatic perfection. 
A compliment to the finest desk. 

and 6c. in stamps. By return mail we 
Send Us 50c. forward ink stand complete (guarantes- 
ing safe delivery), and if not beyond your most sanguine 
expectations return and we will remit price. 


We Equip Establishments Throughout. 
NATIONAL AUTOMATIC INK WELL COMPANY 





SERIES VI. 





but the department devoted to manufacturing them has 
been enlarged, so that we now ship promptly. 

lhe Long Focus Korona is a beautiful camera, having 
all the latest improvements, with several features that are 
unique. When equipped with the Turner-Keich Convert- 
ible Anastigmat Lens, it is the finest instrument made in 
the world. 

Send for our new Catalogue—FREE. 

GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., = Rochester, N.Y, 
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* “Not in the trust.” an 131-133 Market Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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40,871 Sold Last Month=Everybody Buys. 
1902 Stylo SQUARE QUAKER “inovarore BATH CABINET 


A PERFECT Nature’s Health Preserver. Absolute Home Ne- Our Cabinet will surprise and delight you. 
1 “ ceasity. Prolongs Life. Saves Medicine and Dr. PRODUCES perfect health, cleanliness, vigor and 
Bille. Every Man, Woman and Child should use beauty. Makes your nerves strong, sleep sound, ap- 
it weekly. petite good. DISPELS colds, fevers, skin diseases, 

So confident are we our Cabinet will please you eruptions. PREVENTS disease, Smal!l-Pox, Hyd- 

WE END IT ON 30 DAYS TRIAL rophobia, Cancer, ete. CURES Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, Quinsy, Bronchitis Indigestion, Catarrh, 
to be returned at our expense and your money Malaria, Headache, Female complaints, Eczema, 
refunded, if not just as represented. Dropsy, all Blood, Skin, Nerve, Kidney trouble. 

Enjoy Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, Hot Air, Perfumed or Medicated Steam Baths at Home 8¢ Each. 
Water baths cleanse the surface only. Our Cabinet Bath cleanses inwardly and outwardly, purifies the blood, 
invigorates and tones up entire system by opening the 5,000,000 pores of the skin, thus enabling nature in her 
own way to expel by profase perspiration all impure salts, acids and poisonous matter, which, if retained, 
poison the system, causing disease, debility and sluggishness. 

OVER 1,000,000 USERS and 27,000 PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT. 
Not only a Preventive, but a Positive Cure of Disease. 
tie Scouetinas relief guaranteed in worst cases. Benefits every ailment. A HOT SPRINGS AT HOME 
a oe < Vg DESCRIPTION—It’s not a cheap, flimsy affair, but a genuine article, handsomely made, lasts 20 years. 
®.4 Has real swinging door, heavy steel frame, top curtains, rubber lined, latest improvements. Weighs 10 Ibs. 
WORLD met). © O.cimlial! Easily carried. Folds flat in l inch space. Anyone can operate it. Especially for family use, no attendant. 
' no danger. Guaranteed to be the best of all Cabinets on the market or your money refunded. 

The Price ta Wonderfully Low—Sent to any address by express on receipt of $5.00, complete with heater, directions and formulas. 
Head and Face Steamer, $1.00 extra. ORDER TODAY —you won't be disappointed. We’re responsible, ca ital $100,000.00. Refund your 
moncy after 80 days’ use If not as represented. Remit by P. O. or Express Money Order, Draft, Certifie Check, or Registered Letter. 

cP" Write us for Our Descriptive FREE | We're the largest manufrs of AGENTS WANTED—MEN AND WOMEN. 
“Book on Batha,” Testimonials, ete., Bath Cabinets in the world. | $30.00 to $50.00 WEEKLY. WRITE US. 
Address The Sole Manufacturers, THE WORLD M’F’G CO., 2261 World Building, Cincinnati, Ohie 






LAWFUL CABINET 
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THE HALL 
OkF FAME 


NE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 
has been given for the establishment of a Hall 
of Fame on University Heights, New York, It 
will be a great memorial colonnade, and the 

President of the University of the City of New York, 
under whose auspices the gift was made, has outlined the 
plan, which, briefly, is that during the coming century this 
memorial building shall have inscribed upon it the names 
of the greatest persons in American history. Fifty names 
will be voted for in October, 1g00, and after that five 
every fifth year, till the end of the century. 

A large Board of Judges, including many college 
Presidents and Educators, Pubilicists, Authors, Editors and 
Judges of the Supreme Court have already consented to 
act, and will pass upon the nominations. These nomina- 
tions can be suggested by any one by writing to Chan- 
cellor MacCracken, in care of the New York University, 

CURRENT LITERATURE offers a series of cash 
prizes to those of its readers who first name the men who 
will appear on this first list of fifty. The contest will 
be opened at once, and will close on October I, 1900. 
Full details, with rules governing the contest, will be mailed 
on receipt of a postal card, giving your name and address. 
Write for this to 


The Current Literature Pub. Co. 


55 Liberty Street, New York City 
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FACTORY OF THE MOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA—VIEW LOOKING SOUTH. 


THE LARGEST AUTOMOBILE FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


LOCATED AT KINGSLAND POINT, ON THE FAMOUS PHILIPSE MANOR PROPERTY—THE WORK OF 
PREPARATION REQUIRED TO BUILD SIX HUNDRED CARRIAGES PER MONTH——HISTORY OF 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HORSELESS CARRIAGE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


1K first MOBILES were turned out at the factory of THE MOBILE COMPANY 

OF AMERICA at Kingsland-Point-on-the-Hudson during the month of March. 

Nine months before, two hundred and thirty three acres of the famous Philipse Manor 

property, having nearly a mile of river frontage on the Hudson and bisected by the 

New York Central Railway, was purchased with the idea of building there an automobile fac- 

tory of such extent that the cost of production could be brought to the lowest possible figure. 

While the factory was in course of erection, a corps of engineers and experts under the direc- 

tion of the Messrs. Francis and Freeland Stanley was engaged in strengthening and improving 

the carriage and perfecting methods and special tools for the manufacture of the automobile 
carriage invented by the Messrs. Stanley. 

The carriage thus perfected is to be known as the ‘‘ WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
MODEL,” to distinguish it from the carriages of the Stanley design turned out at the works 
in Massachusetts. It carries the very latest improvements, and the orders for its construction 
have been to use only the finest quality of material, and to spare no pains to turn out the best 
of which the most skilful workmanship is capab'e. It is believed that the ‘‘ WEST- 
CHESTER COUNTY MODEL,” built at the factory of THE MOBILE COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, is not excelled in strength, durability, and excellence of design. 


WHAT THE MOBILE Is. 
The «* WESTCHESTER COUNTY MODEL,” built by THE MOBILE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA, is a horseless carriage weighing less than five hundred pounds, and costing 
but six hundred and fifty dollars. Compactly built, with workmanship of the finest quality, 
capable of traveling twenty miles or more an hour or reducing its speed so that it can take its 
place in the slowly moving and stopping line of travel in the great cities ; it is operated by 
steam under circumstances which render it absolutely safe. More than a thousand Stanley 
carriages of the Massachusetts model are now in public use, and there has never been a single 
boiler accident. The fuel shuts off automatically when the steam reaches one hundred and 
sixty pounds. There is a safety-valve which opens at one hundred and seventy pounds. 
Each boiler is wound with piano-wire and tested up to six hundred pounds pressure, and is cal- 
culated to withstand a strain up to thirty-five hundred pounds pressure to the square inch. 
Recently, as an experiment, a boiler was place in an excavation, all valves closed, and the 
fire turned on full head. A gauge carried off to a distance showed a steam pressure of twelve 
hundred pounds. Then the steam began to drop, owing to a slight escape around the head of 
each of the copper tubes which compose the boiler-flues, and the pressure did not rise above 


For mutual advantage when writing to an advertiser, please mention Current LITERATURE. 









































the twelve hundred pounds indicated, until all the 
water was exhausted, if the water supply should 
be exhausted in the boiler through oversight, the 
pressure drops and the boiler ceases to produce 
steam, and with the decreased pressure of the steam 
the carriage comes to a stop and the pump which 
supplies water ceases to work. 


REGARDING THE PRICE OF $650, 





The factory of the company has been fitted up 
with the most perfect machinery and special tools, 
all new and of the latest design for manufacturing 
on the most extensive scale. In this way the com- 
pany proposes to bring the price within the reach of 
every class. The charge made is SIX HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY DOLLARS, payable upon delivery NORTH-END MOBILE COMPANY'S FACTORY. 
at the Kingsland Point station of the New York 
Central Railway. The claim made for THE MOBILE COMPANY’S «* WESTCHESTER 
COUNTY MODEL” is that it has no superior in the world’s markets to-day. 


THE MOBILE’S RADIUS OF MOTION, 


One of the improvements in the “* WESTCHESTER COUNTY MODEL” is a tank 
made from seamless copper tubing, giving a fuel-storage capacity double that in the original 
Stanley carriage, and equal to one hundred miles’ run on smooth, level roads. The MOBILE 
can travel over any class of road, rough or smooth ; but it must be distinctly understood that 
the rougher the road the more fuel required, 

THE MOBILE BUILT TO CLIMB THE STEEPEST HILL ROADS. 

The question of steep grades 1s an annoying one for the average horseless carriage. Not 
so for the MOBILE. — It can climb on a fairly made road up a fourteen per cent. grade (which 
is considered a pretty steep county road) at the rate of fifteen miles an hour. During last 
summer, Mr. Freeland O. Stanley and his wife ascended the long, steep road up Mount Wash- 
ington in two hours and twenty minutes. 


IN THE MATTER OF COMFORT, 


The MOBLLE is perfectly smooth in operation. It moves without jar or vibration of any 
kind. When in motion, the products of combustion are carried underneath the carriage, and 
neither heat nor odor of any kind arises, The machinery 3s noiseless except in climbing stiff 
grades, when a slight pufling is audible, but nothing in the least degree objectionable. 

There are more than a dozen improvements in the present carriage over the Stanley car- 
riage as originally put out. The first and most important of these is in the engine. The 
second relates to the gasoline tank, which now holds double the quantity ef fuel formerly 
carried, A seamless copper tube, very strong in construction and elliptical in shape, secures 
this much to be desired result. 

Another marked improvement is in the ball-bearings of the engine, which are one-half 
inch, instead of three-eighths inch as formerly, experience showing that the increase of 
strength thus obtained is an item of great importance. 

The other improvements are largely in details of construction, no effort in time or money 
having been spared to work out the most perfect results. 

The question 1s frequently asked, ‘«* What guarantee is given to the intending purchaser ?”’ 
To this we reply that we guarantee our materials and workmanship to be the best that money 
can produce. Our factory, however, is open to the inspection of intending purchasers, and it 
only needs a visit to the various departments to satisfy an expert as to the excellence of the 
work being turned out. 

The claims which the MOBILE makes upon the public confidence may be briefly summed 
up as follows : 

First. The lightest, most compact, best designed and most perfect horseless carriage 
now before the public. 
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Second, The highest class of materials and workmansii'p. 

Third. Cost—but $650. 

Fourth. Simplicity in construction, odorless when running, and almost noiseless. 

Fifth. It can speed at a gait up to thirty miles per hour or follow the slowest truck. 

ixth. It is operated by steam, the standard power of the world, under perfect regula- 
tion and test. 

Seventh. Its fuel is inexpensive ; it carries a supply for fifty to one hundred miles, ac- 
cording to the character of the road, which can be procured at any drug-store at slight expense. 

Kighth. It embraces all the latest improvements, and is confidently recommended as the 
most perfect piece of machinery now on the market. 

The probabilities are that not one automobile carriage will be built during the coming 
season where ten will be required to supply the demand. The impression prevails that there 





THE HEADLESS HORSEMAN'S BRIDGE AS IT WAS FORMERLY. 


are a great number of horseless-carriage factories being erected, and that the output will be 
large during the coming season. The fact remains that there are not in operation in the 
United States at this time factories capable of turning out twenty machines a day other than the 
Stanley carriage. After three years of experiment on the part of the Messrs. Stanley, and 
nine months spent in the construction of a factory, we are only now in a position to turn out 
carriages on a considerable scale. 

A carefully prepared book of instructions will be furnished with each carriage sold, and 
it is possible for any one with some mechanical knowledge to master the handling of the 
MOBILE from the instructions therein given. Unmechanical purchasers living at a distance 
who cannot come to the factory for instructions, are advised to secure a careful and competent 
engineer—a man of good judgment and likely to be thorough, who can master the machine 
and then instruct the purchaser. 

INSPECTION OF VEHICLES. 

The MOBILE carriage, ‘«« WESTCHESTER COUNTY MODEL,” may be found from 
% a.m. to 6 p.m. in front of the New York offices of the company, Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
second Street, and The Times Building, New York. Intending purchasers are invited to visit 
the factory, where instruction will be given in handling the carriage. 

KINGSLAND POINT WELL ADAPTED FOR TRYING AUTOMOBILES. 

The Philipse Manor property contains many beautiful roadways, steep, level, good, and 
some bad, so that the purchaser or intending purchaser will find it admirably adapted as a 
place to try automobiles. 


THE “MOBILE” COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


JOHN BRISBEN WALKER, President. WILLIAM A. BELL, Vice-President. 
FREELAND O. STANLEY, ? 7... , aa a ie 
FRANCIS E. STANLEY, '§ Inventors and Consulting Engineers. 


Factory: 4 KINGSLAND Point, New York City Orrices, | 180 Times Buicoina 5 
( TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. ( STH AVENUE AND 42D STREET. 


For mutual advantage when writing to an advertiser, please mention Current LITERATURE. 
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(OPERATING STEAMSHIPS NORTH WEST AND NORTH LAND) 
Will open the season of 1900 June 19th, between Buffalo and Duluth, 


through Lakes Erie, St. Clair, Huron and Superior; stopping at Cleveland, 
Detroit, Mackinac, Sault Ste. Marie; connecting at the various ports for all 


| points South, East and West, via railway and steamship lines, 


a is one of the most delightful months in which to make the trip. 
wo thousand miles of unsurpassed grandeur from the decks of the most 
magnificent ships afloat. Cuisine is unexcelled. wire 
For particulars regarding service and extended tours apply to W. M. LOWRIE, 
W. C. FARRINGTON, Vice-President. Gen. Pass. Agt., Buffalo. 


For mutual advantage when writing to an advertiser, please mention CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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WE RESTORE SICHT! 


CLASSES RENDER 
DEFECTIVE VISION 
CHRONIC. 


Write for our 
ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE, 
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THE IDEAL COMPANY, ; a 
239 BROADWAY, Ce , 4 


NEW YORK. > 
TD _ 
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= PHYSICIANS PRESCRIBE THEM : 
India Digestive Biscuits = 
CURE DYSPEPSIA 





T ° 
=289 FOURTH AVE, DEPT,C.L., NEW YORK CITY 
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THMA 


No Drugs No Medicine FREE, “ yousuffer from any form of Asthma we 
* want to send vou free by mail, prepaid, a 
Bottle of the famous Kola Plant Compound. It is Na- 















COMPOSED entirely of the 
digestive portions of cereals. 


One biscuit twice a day, with ture’s Sure Botanic Cure for the disease, and we guaran- 
ordinary diet, cures Indiges- tee that it will forever —_ all your suffering. We are 
tion, Constipat on or Dyspep- sending out 50,coo Bottles free by mail to Sufferers to 


prove the wonderful power of this New Discovery, and 
we will be pleased to send one to you. Send your name 


sia. Ask your Druggist or 
Grocer, or send 65 cents for 


large box. We prepay postage. and address on postal card. 
You take no risk. Send 65 cents for large box (con- Address, The KOLA IMPORTING CO., 
taining 30 biscuits). If biscuits are not satisfactory, No. 1160 Broadway, New York 





notify us on receipt, and we will return money. 

These biscuits have cureithousands. ‘They are 
absolutely harmless. Descriptive circulars and testi- 
monials furnished on application. 


HE INDIA FOOD CO 
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For Summer, 


= Typewriter Headquarters 
Porous 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell ali makes under half price. 
Don’t buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice 
R and prices. Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. 
fA ee for t:iial. Guaranteed first class. Dealers 
ied. 


supp -page illustrated catalogue free. 
ND ER — 


m1! $800 vo $1,400 


pu RE W New York: / .16 West 23d Street IN THE 




























aecne (166 peaeewer 

rooklyn : 504 Fulton Street 

eS RAILWAY MAIL 
— na. 8,000 positions filled annually by competitive ex- 





aminations. We prepare you by mail for these 
















examinations. All our students examined last 
year are appointed. 


WL as pies ' I E s H 
wi Me - : ae .. _ re, ~ OOL 
$5 SILK ELASTIC ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS 














——— es ~ 


— —— ————_ a? a Flavells’ Elastic Trusses, single, $3 00 
No Fire, Smoke or Heat. Absolutely Safe. Send Five All goods self-adjustable, and merit favor and recognition of the 
: Sonne [7 Catalogue. Physician. Pamphlet free. 
TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., ST. JOSEPH, MICH. FLAVELLS, 1005 Spring Garden St., Phila, Pa. 








A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 


= 
Lin ; will demonstrate its advantages. 
= “ . 
) , Send for samples of writing, with prices, etc. 
Largest and most complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house in the 
| BY trade. Macbines shipped, privilege of inspection. Title te every machine guaranteed. 


oo 












EIGHT STORES 





Bromfield Street, Boston. SIT Wyandotte Street, Kanaax City. 
124 l.aSalle St., Chicago, Ill 208 North Ninth Street. St. Lout«. 


{is Barclay Street, New York. 8 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
° 0 
482 Diamond &t., Pitteburgh, Pa. 586 California St.. San Franciaco.€ rt. 








For mutual advantage when writing to an advertiser, please mention Current LITERATURE 























{UNITED STATES HOTEL) 


ARATOGA SPRINGS 
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AMERICAS LEADING SUMMER 
HOTEL and the SOCIAL CENTER 
#2 Of SARATOGA SPRINGS 24 


ONSTRUCTED entirely of brick. and 6% 
+ y Ss GOLF LINKS and 


divided into five sections by solid fire- 


proof walls extending from cellar to roof. POLO GROUNDS 


The Cottage Wing, facing the beautiful court, Upon which hotel guests have privileges 
@ offers all the seclusion and comforts, includ- 




























ing baths and steam heat, of private houses. — 

Luxurious accommodations en suite, of com- MAGNIFICENT ORCHESTRA # 

fortable single rooms, with or without baths. BRILLIANT ENTERTAINMENTS 
Presbrey Advt’g Agency ///ustrated Booklet on application. PERFECT SERVICE and CUISINE 


GAGE 6 PERRY Propr’s 








For mutual advantage when writing to an advertiser, please mention CurrRENT LITERATURE. 
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The Lovell 
Plate stat 


are using it you are using 
the best. If not, try it and you 
will become a constant user. 
THE LOVELL Dry PLATE is 
guaranteed and proved to be as 
fast as any and more rapid than 
most. Compare the prices of 
all standard plates and note the 
saving in using THE LOVELL 
Shipped promptly in Summer as 
well as in Winter—no delay. 
All dealers sell them. 
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Is the coming 


On receipt of 15 cents we will send a sample package, 
carriage paid, 4x5 only, if you mention this 
magazine. Our booklet, “‘ Sun Magic,”’ free. 


THE LOVELL DRY PLATE MFG. COMPANY 
Cc New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS 











Are described and shown on a map in 
No. 3 of the New York Central’s ‘‘ FOUR- 
TRACK SERIES,” just out. 


venient thing to refer to if you contemplate 


A very con- 


a trip to some resort. 


A copy will be sent free on receipt of a 1-cent stamp, by George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 

















For mutual advantage when writing to an advertiser, please mention Current LITERATURE. 


What are ‘‘Arnold’’ Goods ? 


Comfort 


Coolness 


ia 


Are obtained in a wonderful degree by wearing 


“Arnold” Knit Gauze Umbrella 
Drawers for Summer wear, 


with ruffle of lawn, lace or embroidery. They are so 
light, porous and elastic, that they do not hold perspir- 
ation, cling to the body or bind as with all muslin, lawn 
or woven fabrics. Stout people are enthusiastic in 
their praise. 

Sixty cents and upwards, according to elaborate- 
ness of ruffle. Money cheerfully refunded if they do 
not prove all we claim. 

We also make the most sanitary, sensible and 
latest reform Infants’ and Children’s Knit Outfits, 
models of comfort, Ladies’ Lounging or Tourists’ 
Robes at $3.00 and upwards, and a pretty Dressing 
Sack of Kohtan Cloth at $1 00. 

j 48-page Catalog free. ” 
NOVELTY KNITTING COMPANY 


310 Broadway, Albany, New York 


*tArnold’’ Goods. 
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Why do you use a vanilla extract 
that is not satisfactory when you can 


always have 
Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


by insisting upon it. | 
Send ten cents for a book on Vanilla, its growth and 1) 
culture. / 
Joseph Burnett Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
LA e 

A Vanilla Extract) | 
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THE TRAVELERS, | xs | 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. and Best. 
Life, Endowment, ana | 





Accident Insurance, 


OF ALL FORMS. 
HEALTH POLICIES... 
INDEMNITY FOR DISABILITY CAUSED BY SICKNESS. 


LIABILITY INSURANCE... / 


Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors and Owners of Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, 
can all be protected by policies in THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Paid-up Cash Capital, *1,000,000.00 Liabilities, . . *23,(30,827.61 
ASSETS, . . . 2¢,(60,511.56 EXCESS, 3/< basis, 4,020,083.95 





Returned to Policy Holders, . . . *39,¢34,920.89 *B 

J. G. BATTERSON, President. 7 

S. C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. ~ 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. E. V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. e- 


For mutual advantage when writing to an advertiser, please mention CurrENT LITERATURE 
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Sheets Pillowcases 


Every article is made on our own premises, and undér the most 
sanitary conditions—no sweat-shop work 
OURGOODS:’ ARE ALL MEASURED AFTER THEY ARE HEMMED AND FINISHED—NOT BEFORE 


5 PRINCIPAL BRANDS Gs 


Made of Defender Mills Sheeting 


A popular and well-known brand. This brand of 
sheets and .pillow-cases is in universal use, and for 
all ordinary conditions is the most popular and 


economical. 
va 


Made of Palma Mills Sheeting 


A beautiful, fine and soft sheeting—improves with 
laundering. This sheeting finds favor among people 
who are sensitive to the touch and desire an article 
that is soft and smooth. A great favorite. 


ic) 


Made of Selkirk Mills Sheeting 


Very heavy and durable, resembling linen. In 
special favor with hotels, steamships, etc., where 
quality and hard service are required. Has the effect 
of linen and can be used with advantage in its place. 


Te 


Made of Wexford Mills Sheeting 


The most beautiful sheeting manufactured. This 
fabric is both strong, durable and fine in texture. It 
is considered as the ne-plus-ultra of sheetings. 


All brands made in plain hemmed and hemstitched, and include 
a large assortment of Faney Hemstitched and Insertion-Trimmed 


Sheets and Pillow-Cases. 


A booklet about Sheets and Pillow-Cases sent FREE on application to 


your dry-goods dealer. 


PRESS OF REDFIELD BROS., 411-415 PEARL ST., N. Y. 
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Y FOR ORINKING. COOKING, CREAMS &°¢ 


LILIA & LHOCOLATES. 


ror ocuiciousness oF Havor UNSURPASSED. 


GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 








S30 odont 


in a new size 


25c. 


of the Liquid 


The event of the 
year in dentifrices. 


Beware of counterfeits 
and substitutes of this, 
theworld’s best known 
dentifrice. Insist upon 
ge tting the genuine at 
e stores. If necessary 
send 25c. direct to the 
Proprietors, P. O. Box 
(247, New York City. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
NEW YORK LONDON 
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FOLDING 
MAGAZINE 
CAMERA. 


Serves Site 








(SR olass n(( 
| plates at one loading | 





We are frec quently told that our Series B, $10.00 o Mage 
mapante Camera is entirely too fine for the money. It is 
@ suy ser instrument, beautiful in design and finish; 
Mz: she, any front, special —— table Lens and special 
Shutter. The Ma igazin orks read the speed ‘and 
= accuracy of a repeating rifle The two-point descrip- By g 
tive Fixe d Focus Scale is a ne w and 9 iluable feature TH * 
of this Camera making it as simple to ma inipulate as |f 
a Fixed Focus Camera witho uffering any of its |f 
limitations 


Magazine Ca ameras from $10 to $40. Catalogue No. (free. |f' 
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